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CHAP. XII. 

STATE OK THE CHURCH AT THE COMMENCEMENT OP THE EIGHTH 
CENTURY.-RISE AND PROGRESS OP THE PAPAL POWER. 


By the beginning of the eighth century, the knowledge 
of Christianity was commensurate with civilisation. 
It had given birth to new laws and to new systems of 
policy ; it had almost wholly changed the aspect of the 
intellectual world ; had brought objects, before invisible 
to the eye of reason, into the sphere of general compre¬ 
hension, and thereby led men's minds to attempt disco¬ 
veries in regions which had hitherto been regarded but 
as the realm of shadows. Neither, however, was the 
impulse which society thus received sufficient of itself 
to overcome the force of adverse circumstances; nor 
was it in the councils of Divine Providence to stop the 
current of events, or so modify them as to remove the 
necessity of a moral and individual resistance on the part 
of mankind. When this resistance, therefore, was do 
longer opposed, and the graces of the Gospel ceased to 
be cultivated, the signs of conversion, which had at first 
appeared on the surface of society, became gradually 
less distinct, and at length vanished in the darkness of in¬ 
creasing sensuality and ignorance. But the name and 
the forms of profession were still preserved. The cor- 
von. it. b 
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ruptions of the world seemed to render the veil which 
they flung over its vices more than ever necessary, and 
it was retained with the sagacious pertinacity of con- 
'scious evil. In tracing the history of the church, 
therefore, from this period, the view becomes every age 
more extensive, and the difficulty of showing the actual 
progress of Christianity increases in proportion to this 
extension of the outward profession. But it had be¬ 
come an instrument in the hands of the ambitious. 
There was, also, a numerous and active class of men, 
who, without possessing spirituality, yet saw, with suf¬ 
ficient clearness, the worth of Christianity, to take an 
active interest in upholding its doctrines. In both these 
classes, the earnestness with which they pursued their 
respective objects formed a ground of fellowship be¬ 
tween,them and the true disciples of the Gospel. The 
mass was thus bound together, and the forms of com¬ 
munion which had been introduced, the discipline which 
had begun to grasp the most heterogeneous of its ele¬ 
ments, gave it shape and measurement; and, vast as 
was now the number of professors of which it consisted, 
brought them within the reach of order and govern¬ 
ment. 

In the struggle which took place to obtain the pre¬ 
eminence in the control of this new community, thus 
almost resolved into the world by its extent, but again 
separated from it by peculiar laws, we find the origin 
of most of those troubles and abuses which deformed, 
for so many ages, the face of Christendom. The papal 
power was properly the concentration, the ingathering, 
of the powers which belonged to the different churches 
into which, from the days of the apostles, the great 
body of the faithful had been divided. In Italy, the 
concentrating process had been early begun. The im¬ 
portance of Rome, as an ecclesiastical station, was 
derived partly from its old political grandeur, and partly 
from the primitive extent and noble fidelity of its 
church. Some of those which were subsequently estab¬ 
lished in its neighbourhood almost naturally partook of 
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the character of colonies, and the rest could not fail to 
look to its example, and submit to its counsels, in all 
matters of great or general consequence. Thus, like 
the chief of a family, it enjoyed from the first an 
operative pre-eminence over the congregations of Italy ; 
and hv the time other churches were established in the 
West it had acquired a strength and an authority which 
enabled it to assume continually, additions to that 
power, the beginnings of which had been thus freely 
granted. To these sources of influence was added 
another, into which the advocates of its supremacy were 
soon content to resolve all the rest. It having been 
established, first, that St. 1’eter was the greatest of the 
apostles, and then that he was the first bishop of Home, 
an easy mode was discovered of deducing therefrom a 
line of arguments which had far less fallacy in' their 
connection than in the principle on which they were 
supposed to be established. The fact even of St. 
Peter's having been at Rome lias been declared disput¬ 
able by many long and sharp controversies. Hut a 
circumstance is not to be treated as doubtful because it is 
applied to establish a questionable doctrine ; nor, if 
doubtful, can be made more so by any misapplication to 
the purposes of a theory. General tradition is the 
strong support of the belief that the apostle not only 
visited the Roman capital, but that, having for some 
time laboured there with St. Paul, he shared with 
him the glory of consecrating the scene of their exer¬ 
tions with his blood. That the narrative of his 
journey has the air of a legend, militates but little 
against the truth of the fact itself. Many of the best 
accredited events in ecclesiastical annals are found 
blended with the fables of superstition, and require to 
lie carefully sifted before their place is assigned them in 
history. In the present case, the absurd stories to 
which ignorance has given birth are easily separated 
from the main incident; and there seems, therefore, on 
the whole, to be no reason sufficiently strong for reject¬ 
ing the current opinion. The assertion of the apostle's 
B 2 
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priority of rank and power involves questions of a 
very different character. Christ never ceased to insist 
among his followers on the necessity of humility, as one 
of the primary virtues of evangelical holiness, and as 
especially requisite to the teachers of his religion. It 
is plain, therefore, that he would make no appointment 
which could in any way tend to introduce the proud 
spirit of domination into his church ; and that the 
words with which he addressed Peter are not to he in¬ 
terpreted in any sense which might put them in oppo¬ 
sition to this principle. But in divine tilings, that 
must not be sought by implication which Revelation did 
not at the first establish ; and neither an apparent ex¬ 
pediency, nor any change of circumstances, can ever 
legitimatise the inventions of men as parts of a system 
given by God. Unless, therefore, it could be made to 
appear that Christ intended to place his people under 
the sway of an apostolic potentate, St. Peter himself 
would have no rank above his fellow-labourers in the 
heavenly calling ; and if he, from whom it is pretended 
the right to dominion was derived, had in reality no 
such pre-eminence, much less can they have it who are 
denominated his successors.* In this respect, therefore, 
the claims of the bishops of Rome were based on a very 
uncertain foundation ; and how little use was made of 
their supposed privileges in that period of. the church, 
when any such distinction, if rightly founded, must 
have been most generally known, is proved by the fact, 
that the greatest uncertainty prevails as to the succession 
of the first Roman prelates. Of the several catalogues 


* Considerable difficulty is found by the supporters of St. Peter’s pri¬ 
macy at Rome, in removing the claims made for St. Paul to the same pre¬ 
eminence. Eusebius, after Iremeus, gives him the first place; but Valerius, 
his learned editor, remarks on this circumstance, first, that the most honour¬ 
able persons arc often named last, and that in the seals of the Roman 
church Paul is placed on the right, Peter on the left hand; secondly, that 
Eusebius never enumerates the apostles in the number of bishops, and 
that, therefore, though he mention both as founders of the church of Rome, 
he is not to be considered as naming them both as bishops. Eusebius, 
Hist Eccles. lib. iii. c. 21. Rasnage answers these observations at some 
length, and contends that the place given to St. Paul was really indicative 
of pre-eminence: that if Eusebius do not rank the apostles as bishops, the 
remark applies to St. Peter as well as St. Paul; and that, consequently, he 
could not properly be regarded as the founder of its prelacy. Hist, de 
rhglisc, Ijv. vii. e. 3. 
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which have come down to us, not one agrees with the 
other in stating through what individuals the great head 
of the church chose to communicate his infallible 
monitions and administer his irresistible decrees. It is 
scarcely to be believed that this would have been the case, 
had the bishop of Rome possessed any species of spiritual 
sovereignty over the faithful, or had he been acknow¬ 
ledged as the possessor of exclusive endowments ; but 
no superiority seems to have been claimed for either the 
diocese or the prelate till several ages after the death of 
St. Peter. 

Fabian, who lived in the third century, was the first 
Roman bishop who instituted the division of parishes. 
By that time, it is probable, the diocese had acquired 
importance in the West, as well on account of its ex¬ 
tent as its antiquity; but it is plain, from many circum¬ 
stances, that no especial superiority was attributed toils 
rulers over those of other portions of the general church. 
In matters of discipline the bishop deemed it necessary 
to take the advice of the neighbouring prelates and 
clergy, llis decision was not regarded as in any respect 
conclusive on points of controversy ; and at the council 
of Nice the primate of Alexandria was endowed with 
the same kind of authority over the Egyptian provinces 
as that which the pontiff exercised over those of Italy. 
It matters little what was the extent of the districts 
placed under their control. The power given to the 
bishop of Alexandria was given him because there was 
the example of the Roman primate for such an exer¬ 
cise of ecclesiastical authority: but evident it in, that 
if the rights of the latter had been regarded as derived 
from a divine and peculiar appointment, no comparison 
could have been made between the situations of the two 
prelates; and the church of Alexandria, whatever was 
its rank in relation to others, would not have been men¬ 
tioned at the same time with that of Rome. 

The emperor Constantine divided the state into four 
pnetorian prefectures, each of which was again divided 
into provinces. Those of Italy were placed under the 
» 3 
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jurisdiction of two officers, termed vicars ; one of which 
had the government of the city and the surrounding 
territory, distinguished by the title of the suburban pro¬ 
vinces. Great doubt exists as to the extent of this 
division ; but the bishop of Rome appears to have early 
possessed the undisputed ecclesiastical rule over the pro¬ 
vinces of which it consisted. While, however, he thus 
acquired an extensive and defined dominion, another 
sacred potentate, the bishop of Milan, became possessed 
of the provinces of Italy, extending from the mouth of 
the I’o to the frontiers of Cisalpine Gaul. Ilis authority, 
if not superior to that of the Roman prelate, was, at 
least, equal to it, and wholly independent of its influence, 
'flic churches of Aquilea and Ravenna grew later into 
note: hut their bishops speedily rivalled those of Rome 
and Milan, both in power and dignity ; and Italy, so 
far from bowing to the sway of a single ecclesiastical 
ruler, furnished space for the increasing ambition of four 
neatly equal candidates to carry on the pursuit of do¬ 
minion.* 

Jn the contentions to which the rise of Arianism, and 
other heresies, gave birth, the Roman bishops were 
brought into collision with the emperors, and displayed 
in their conduct a firmness and steady devotion to the 
cause they undertook to defend, which became them 
both as men and as Christians. But instances are on 
record of their exercising an intemperate severity towards 
those who came within their power, which afforded a 
too sure prognostic of their future encroachments. The 
historian Socrates, who wrote in the early part of the 
fifth century, speaks with reprobation of the conduct of 
the bishops of Rome and Alexandria; and says, that they 
had both overstepped the proper bounds of ecclesiastical 
authority, which was thereby degenerating into tyranny.+ 

* Mosheim gives the rank of patriarch to the Homan pontiff, and states 
that the bishops of Home, Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople, 
answered to the four pra>torian prefects under whom Constantine placed 
the different quarters of the empire; but no title of sujierinriry is ascribed 
to him by either Sozomon or Theodoretus, where they mention him with 
the other bishops of Italy and (iaul. Sozomcn. lib. iv. c. 11. Theodoretus. 
lib. ii. c. 15. 

i Hist. Ecdes. lib. vii. c. 11 
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Even long, before this, that is, towards the close of the 
second century, pope Victor attempted to impose a yoke 
on the churches, which, though in appearance emanat¬ 
ing from different councils, was chiefly of his own fa¬ 
bricating. The clergy of Ephesus saw fit to persevere 
in their original mode of celebrating Easter; and neither 
reason nor Scripture, nor the laws of the church, could 
be brought to oppose their determination. But the 
bishop of Rome fulminated his wrath against them, and 
published letters which it only wanted the power of a 
later day to make effectual for their destruction. So 
far, however, were the Christians of those times from 
justifying this usurpation of authority, that even his 
partisans in the controversy refused to justify his pro¬ 
ceedings, and heard him proclaimed a tyrant without 
venturing to contradict the accusation.* 

It is stated, that Sylvester, who ascended the pon¬ 
tifical chair in the year .'114, was to have been the pre¬ 
sident of the council of Nice, but was prevented by 
extreme old age. Whatever truth there may be in this, 
it can prove no more than tliat the Roman prelates were 
now equal with the highest members of the church, and 
had sufficient influence to make themselves regarded as 
fitted to superintend its most important deliberations. 
There is every reason to believe that Constantine greatly 
enriched and strengthened them by his bounty ; but 
their power was enlarged, about the same time, by far 
more honourable means. When Aiianism, with all the 
dire attendants on heresy and persecution, was ravag¬ 
ing the East, Rome offered an asylum to the brightest 
ornaments of the age. It was there they were sure 
of making heard their appeals to justice, that defenders 
of their opinions were to be found, who feared neither 
the threatenings nor the reality of danger, and that the 
essential doctrines of the primitive faith were still pro¬ 
tected against the invasions of a bold and novel theology. 
Julius, and even the weak Liberius, were true cham¬ 
pions of the orthodox faith at this period. The coun- 

* Fleury, l’Hiit. lir. iv, c. SO. 
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cils which assembled in different places, and firmly 
resisted the progress of the new opinions, met at their 
summons; and for awhile the influence of the church 
of Rome and Christian liberty seemed to rest on the 
same foundations. Unfottunately for the interests of 
piety, the hopes which might have been formed from this 
state of things proved fallacious. Successive schisms 
converted the energies which were required for the 
simple defence of truth into a nourishment for ambi¬ 
tion : Novatian first set the example of not only defying 
the power of the pope, but of assuming it himself ; and 
ere the death of Liberius it was contended for by two 
claimants to its possession, who were determined to re¬ 
tain their hold of the prize, though it should perish in 
their grasp. Damasus owed his final triumph over the 
anti-pope Ursinus, not more to the justness of his cause, 
than to the interference of the emperor Gratian. But 
the defence of authority is hardly ever carried on with¬ 
out giving it a fresh and undue value in the eyes of 
those who possess it ; and among the many circum¬ 
stances which stimulated ecclesiastical ambition may be 
fairly reckoned the rivalry with which every dignity 
was assailed, from the first hour that rank in the church 
was assimilated to rank in the world. Not less than 
1-‘I7 persons fell slaughtered in the church where the 
assembled partisans of Ursinus defied the power of the 
opposite party, and proclaimed him pope. The man¬ 
ners of the hierarchy fully corresponded with the pride 
and violence thus displayed. Before the termination of 
the fourth century, luxury had become a general vice 
among the higher orders of the clergy: but at Rome it 
was systematised into the pomp of a court; and the 
modern defenders of papal authority have chosen to 
draw, from this manifest proof of corruption, an argu¬ 
ment to establish the antiquity of its loftiest pretensions.* 

* Baronins, Annal. Eccles. an. 367. The reader will not be uninterested 
in seeing how differently the ancient historian Amtnianus Marcellinus, and 
Haronius, the learned but bigoted modern annalist, represent the corrup¬ 
tions of these times. After describing the contest between the rival popes, 
Ammianus remarks, “ Nor do I deny, considering the temptation placed 
before them, that they who are anxious for the prize ought to seek it 
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Innocent I., who occupied the pontifical teat at the 
beginning of the fifth century, took an important part 
in the affairs of his age; and, by the services which 
he rendered the people as well as the church, en¬ 
larged and strengthened the foundations of his power. 
He beheld the last remains of Homan glory trampled 
under foot by the soldiers of Alaric the Gotti; the very 
shadow of empire departing from her walls, and his 
own authority left remaining as the sole defence of virtue 
and piety. The position in which he thus stood was 
one which would have roused the feelings of a much 
less energetic and far less devoted man than Innocent, 
llut his talents, his zeal and charity, were equal to the 
necessities of the times ; and while the Roman populace 
looked up to him as their only protector againt the bar¬ 
barians, the eyes of all Christendom contemplated with 
admiration his noble opposition to the increasing spirit 
of schism and heresy. Hence his counsel was sought, 
and his opinions received, with the profoundest respect: 
he was constituted arbiter in almost every controversy 
agitated by the other rulers of the church, and his 
decisions were given in the full confidence that they 
would be received without dispute. Innocent did not 
fail to take advantage of the influence he enjoyed. In 
his letters, in his conferences, in whatever he did or 


with all their might; since having obtained it, they arc sure of being en¬ 
riched with the offerings of the women, of riding splendidly habited in 
chariots, and of enjoying feasts which surpass in profusion the banquets of 
kings. Hut far happier would it have been for them if, despising the great¬ 
ness of the city, by which they attempt to excuse their vices, they had 
followed the example of those provincial ecclesiastics who, by their spare 
and simple diet, the meanness of their garments, and the humility of their 
bearing, commend themselves to the perpetual favour of the Deity, and 
the veneration of his true worshippers.” Lib. xxvii. c. 3. 

On these reflections Baronins observes, that the true foundation of 
this and similar slanders was the envy which had been excited 1c the 
minds of the heathen by the growing wealth and prosperity of the Christian 
church; to which he adds the jest which St. Jerome .states was made by a 
Roman magistrate to Datnasu*: “ Make me,” said he, “ hilltop of Rome, 
and 1 will become a Christian." But the strength of his answer consist* 
in this, that there is the strongest reason for believing that most of the 
distinguished churchmen of these times were remarkable for their personal 
mortifications; and that if their tables were splendidly furnished, they were 
as much so for hospitality as for pomp or dignity. Annnle* Ecclcs. an. 367. 

it was Damasus who first introduced the custom of singing the psalms by 
alternate verses, and closing each with the gloria Platina. Le Vite 
de Pontefici, Venet. 1715. p. 72. 
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said, the supreme authority of the Roman see was 
alluded to and asserted. lie openly declared that the 
discipline of that church ought to he the universal rule 
of Christendom ; that it had a divine right to be con¬ 
sulted before any other; and that as the church of 
Antioch was at the beginning the noblest of all churches, 
because it was St. Peter’s first bishopric, so Rome 
became greater than Antioch, inasmuch as the consum¬ 
mation of the apostle's power was of higher worth than 
the commencement.* 

But this direct assumption of authority by the chief 
of the Roman see could not at once quench the spirit of 
independence which was still, for some centuries, to ani¬ 
mate the churches not immediately under its influence. 
It was more to the personal worth of the pontiff, or the 
force of his intellect, than to any acknowledged principle 
of supremacy, that the tribute of obedience was paid. 
By a system of profound policy, this voluntary ottering to 
individual merit was converted into a tax, and the genius 
of a few exalted churchmen into the splendid abstraction 
of one man’s infallibility. Had many such bishops as 
Zosimus, the successor of Innocent, occupied the papal 
sec, the world would never have heard of its claims to 
domination, or have listened to them if preferred. But 
the impression which the latter eminent man had made 
on the church at large was not effaced, when Leo the 
Great appeared, and began with superior strength to 
lay the foundations of ecclesiastical monarchy. Trying 
the force of his powerful mind against the ambition 
and cupidity of barbarian hosts, he successively saved 
Rome from the arms of Attila and Genseric. In the 
controversies which so fearfully agitated the East, his 
approval was deemed necessary to give validity to the 
decisions of councils composed of the wisest and most 
dignified members of the church. The emperor ven¬ 
tured on no measure which might excite his suspicion ; 

★ Du Pin observes of the letters of Innocent, “ He writes indifferently well, 
and gives an air to his notions and reasonings which recommends them j 
but they have not always that solidity and exactness which might be looked 
for.’* Bibliot. Pat. cent. v. 
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anil the proud patriarchs of Constantinople and Alex¬ 
andria employed both policy and entreaty to procure his 
protection. The additions which he made to the per¬ 
manent means of power were many and important. 
Under him the dignity of the church of Home was for 
the first time represented by a stationary ambassador at 
the imperial court; and Justinian decreed that, confirmed 
as it was by the authority of councils, and founded on 
the faith of St. l’eter, nothing should ever interfere 
with its right to supreme authority. The Eutychians, 
the Manichees, and every species of heretics or secta¬ 
ries, quailed at the threats of a potentate thus armed at 
all points with the weapons of spiritual warfare, and so 
ready to add to them the sword and the sceptre of the 
monarch. Leo, therefore, won and merited the high- 
sounding appellation of the champion of the church, 
and the greatest of the popes that had governed its 
affairs since the days of St. Peter. Hut the very 
earnestness with which he reiterates in his epistles the 
claim of supremacy shows how unwilling the church at 
large was to admit it, except as circumstances gave 
additional weight to Homan influence, and the charac¬ 
ter of the pontiff consecrated it in the eyes of the 
world. 

The eloquent and virtuous Hilary, bishop of Arles, 
and, united with him, nearly all the clergy of France, 
vigorously resisted the decisions of Leo, even in the 
height of his glory. Nor did the eastern patriarchs 
cease from their assertions of equality till the power of 
their nearer rivals threatened them with ruin. The 
ecclesiastical chiefs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Con¬ 
stantinople were more envious of each other than of the 
pontiff; and there was not one, perhaps, who would not 
willingly have sacrificed a great portion of his dignity 
to Home to purchase a superiority over his nearer rival. 
But their submission bore all the marks of the compul¬ 
sion produced by necessity. The homage they rendered 
was the immediate result of some pressing danger, or 
some new design on the liberty of conscience. As long 
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as they could resist with safety, resistance was made ; 
and the contest between Felix II., who ascended the 
pontifical chair in 483, and Acacius, the patriarch of 
Constantinople, affords a striking proof of the state of 
the two parties at that period. The latter, who had 
rendered himself odious to Rome by his support of the 
emperor Zeno and the famous henoticon, might have 
well been expected to evince some alarm, when he found 
a council assembled at Rome, consisting of sixty-seven 
bishops, with the pope at their head, to examine his 
conduct. But instead of shrinking with terror at the 
sentence of excommunication fulminated against him, he 
boldly retorted on his judge, and asserted not merely his 
independence hut his equality.* While the pope ana¬ 
thematised the patriarch, the patriarch struck the pope 
out of the diptychs, or calendar of bishops, saints, and 
martyrs. The presumption of the former, in sending 
messengers to Constantinople charged with his decisions, 
was met by the latter with equal promptitude; and the 
episcopal ambassadors were immediately on their arrival 
cast into prison. When the sentence of deposition was 
passed, the legate employed to make it known dared only 
execute the commission by means of the most cautious 
artifice ; and instead of its producing any effect on the 
minds of the neighbouring prelates, it only served to 
re-unite for a time the otherwise discordant elements of 
the eastern church. 

This dispute between the heads of the two great por¬ 
tions of Christendom was continued for some time after 
the haughty originators of the quarrel ceased to breathe. 
Gelasius, who succeeded Felix, and Euphemius, the new 
patriarch of Constantinople, contended, like men who 
could really determine the fate of departed souls, whe¬ 
ther Acacius should be consigned by their decree to 
heaven or hell. The mingled arguments and persua¬ 
sions of the eastern patriarch appear at this day to have 
possessed the strength which should have moderated the 

* Rnsnage. Hist, de J'Eglise, liv. vi. c. 3. Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. 
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anger of the stern pontiff; but they produced no other 
effect titan that of fixing hint in his determination, and 
keeping the whole Christian world in a state of anxious 
suspense. To the remark of Euphemius, that it had 
ever been the custom with the newly elected bishop of 
Home to testify his communion with the church in the 
East, Gelasius replied, that he must have sinned against 
the truth had he done so in the present instance; that 
he dare not enter into fellowship with those who pre¬ 
ferred heretics to the holy see ; that Acacius, though 
not himself guilty of heresy, had favoured those who 
were, and that Euphemius himself was guilty of a 
similar offence.* 

But the zeal and subtlety with which this firm as- 
serter of Roman supremacy upheld his claims are still 
more clearly set forth in his letter to the emperor Ana- 
stasius. “ There are two sorts of power,” says he, 
“ which exercise a sovereignty overall the world, — the 
sacred authority of the bishops, and the authority of 
kings. The charge of bishops is so much the greater, be¬ 
cause they must give an account at the day of judgment 
of the actions of kings.” He adds, “ You know, sire, 
that although you are supreme, and your dignity excels 
all others, yet you are obliged to submit yourselves to 
the authority of those that minister about holy things; 
that you require of them the principles of your salva¬ 
tion, and ought to follow the rules which they prescribe 
for the receiving of the sacraments, and disposing of 
ecclesiastical affairs. For if the bishops, being per¬ 
suaded that God hath given you a sovereign power over 
things temporal, yield obedience to your civil laws, 
without opposing your power in temporal matters, w-'th 
how great reverence ought you to be subject in spiritual 
things to those who are set apart for the distribution of 
the holy sacraments ? And if all the faithful ought to 
submit themselves in general to all the bishops, which 
discharge their office well, with how much greater rea¬ 
son ought they to yield to the bishop of the holy see, 

* ripurv. Anastasias, nibliot. dc Vitis Rom. l’on. t.i. p.82. Rom. 1718. 
1 latina. Du Pin, liibliot Pal. 
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whom God hath made the first among the bishops, and 
the church hath always acknowledged to he such ? ” 

It was in these terms the Roman pontiffs could ad¬ 
dress the emperor of the East at the close of the fifth 
century. The reasoning pursued was the same as that 
on which the casuists of a later day supported the whole 
vast fabric of ecclesiastical dominion. Pretending to no 
authority in civil matters, they claimed a power which, 
vast and indefinite, must, if it acted at all, whether for 
good or ill, subject all civil governments to its sway. .That 
it would have been for the benefit of mankind had the 
world acknowledged the pure principles of Christian truth 
and meekness for its laws, amounts to the force of an 
axiom ; and if those who had the charge of administering 
these sacred laws might be regarded as trustworthy stew¬ 
ards of so divine a charge, there can be little more doubt 
but that they, above all other men, might have been most 
safely trusted with the management of human affairs. 
Rut two very material circumstances are here to be taken 
into consideration: the heads of the church had become 
secularised both in manners and principle ; they had 
violated their right to Christian pre-eminence — had 
corrupted the fountain of their authority, and could, 
therefore, no longer claim, except theoretically, the 
power which knowledge, faith, and sanctification might 
have given them. In the next place, the authority and 
influence of the priesthood, which admit of being thus 
spiritually considered, are viewed under a light totally 
false, when reasoned of according to secular maxims. 
The chief magistrate of a country may be supposed to 
have concentrated in himself all the power which can be 
exercised through the inferior officers of the state. As 
the head, and as representing the majesty of the nation, 
he may be regarded as the fountain of honour ; but the 
strong tendency so early shown by the bishops of Rome 
to assume the power which such a concentration of 
authority may give, is only an evidence of their having 
wilfully forgotten the tenure by which they held their 
rank. It was not as the mystical head of the church 
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they ruled, but as the ministers of Christ, superior in sta¬ 
tion, but not, necessarily, because of their station, supe¬ 
rior in spiritual endowments. Considered in the strongest 
light, they were but the supreme directors of the church ; 
had no original power ; no individual or peculiar order. 
When they spoke, therefore, as spiritual monarcbs, they 
abused the dignity they enjoyed, and gave a view of 
church government authorised as little by reason as by 
Revelation. 

The emperor, fully aware of the importance of preserv¬ 
ing the independence of the eastern church and the dig¬ 
nity of the metropolitan, resisted with equal firmness both 
the influence and the persuasions of the pontiff. Euphe- 
mius was deposed for some suspicious intercourse with 
the Isaurians; and his successor would have willingly 
secured the tranquil enjoyment of his new dignity by 
compromising his equality with the bishop of Rome. But 
the sovereign forbad this violation of his rights; and the 
successor of Gelasius yielded a reluctant assent to the 
proposition of placing Acacius on the diptychs.* 

The next passage in the history of the papacy pre¬ 
sents us with a melancholy picture of the state of the 
times, and of the dependence of the popes themselves 
on the opinions of their clergy, and the disposition of 
the men in power. Symmachus, a. Sardinian deacon, 
was elected on the death of Anastasius ; but he had no 
sooner ascended the pontifical chair than another pope 
was set up by the party engaged to establish the heno- 
ticon in the West. It was then fiercely debated to 
whom the dignity belonged ; and the respectability, as 
well as the pride, of the pontiff, was sacrificed to the 
necessity of his submitting to the arbitration of the 
Gothic sovereign of Ravenna. Scarcely had Symmachus 
been relieved from this difficulty, by the honourable 
decision of the monarch, when the defeated party, re¬ 
covering their strength, boldly accused him of crimes 
which merited not deposition only, but the severest 

* See Baron. 405 . Theod. Hitt lib. li. c. 26,27. Socratei, lib. ii c.3", Ml 
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punishments of the law. This attempt also failed. 
The eighty bishops who assembled at Parma to try the 
head of the church, expressed, at the conclusion of the 
session, their regret at having ventured on such a pro. 
ceeding ; and Syminaclius went forth from the council 
with the additional veneration accorded to innocence, 
thus tried and thus established. But the mere circum¬ 
stance of its being supposed lawful at any period, or 
under any considerations, to put the pontiff' upon his 
trial before an assembly of the clergy, militates strongly 
against the notion of his peculiar and unqualified su. 
premacy. The acquittal even which he had received 
at the hands of his brethren was disputed ; and such 
was the position in which he stood, that when the dea¬ 
con Eunodius published a defence of the proceedings 
at Parma, he deemed it necessary to assemble another 
council to confirm the statements of his defender, and 
did not scruple to insert his writing among the apostolic 
decrees.* 

a.o. Uormisdas, who succeeded tins pontiff', rendered 
• r ’ 14 - himself more conspicuous by his moderation and endea¬ 
vours to restore peace to the two divisions of the church 
than by pride or daring ; but he wanted not the feelings 
which now seemed systematically to inspire his order. 
Odoacer had endeavoured to establish a law, that the 
pope should not be elected without the consent of the 
king of Italy. The attempt of the (iothic monarch 
had been met by the decrees of a Homan council, 
which determined that no heed was to he given to the 
sacrilegious ordinance. Hut the jealousy, which thus dis¬ 
played itself in the movements of the rival powers 
under Symmachus, was made not less apparent in the 
pontificate of the temperate Uormisdas. Theodoric 
was an Arian; but desired to show respect for the pon¬ 
tiff and his church, by presenting on the altar of St. 
Peter two splendid silver chandeliers. The offering 
was refused; and Uormisdas, out of his own revenue. 


* Fleurj, (. vii. 1. SO. n. 54. 
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supplied the ornaments which might have been received 
as the customary tokens of royal devotion. 

The history of his successor, John, affords still 
clearer evidence of the struggle carried on between the 
temporal and spiritual powers in this age, and of the 
uncertain foundation on which, as yet, the assumed au- 
thority of the pontiffs was placed. Anxious to Bave 
the Arians of the East from the sword of persecution, 
Theodoric required an advocate at the court of Con¬ 
stantinople, and, in the capacity of the monarch’s 
representative, the pontiff consented to plead the cause 
of those against whom the thunders of the church had 
been so frequently levelled. Arrived on the shores of 
the Bosphorus, John was received with the reverence 
due to his sacred character ; was allowed to dispute 
the right of pre-eminence with the patriarch; and saw 
an emperor prostrate before him, desiring to receive the 
crown which he had long worn from his hands. But 
the honour with which he was thus treated in the East, 
proved his destruction on returning to Italy. The sus¬ 
picious Theodoric regarded the respect he had received 
from the emperor, as a sign that he was unfaithful to 
his own sovereign: and the unfortuuate pontiff had 
only reached Ravenna, when he was seized and thrown 
into a prison, where he languished a few months, and 
then died.* Unterrified at the result of his violence, 
Theodoric ventured to choose a new pope on his own 
authority; nor dared the senate of Rome oppose the 
measure. A most important right was thus exercised 
by the temporal monarch : and, though first assumed by 
a Goth and an Arian, it was viewed by subsequent 
princes as a rule of practice for themselves. Bortl 
face II., who ascended the pontifical chair about three 
years after the innovation effected by Theodoric, con¬ 
ceived the bold design of obviating the danger to which 
it exposed the church, by passing a decree in council, 
that for the future the reigning pontiff should nominate 

* Baronina, an. 525, tec. 105. Floury, t vii. 1. Si. n. 93. Platina. Hamate, 
Hitt. roLii. p ail. 
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his successor. Never was a stranger idea conceived in 
the mind of an ecclesiastical potentate ; or one which, 
by its realisation, would have so completely developed 
the fullest conception of papal greatness, and so tho¬ 
roughly deprived the church of its graces and vitality. 
But the attempt did not succeed: a second council de¬ 
termined that the new law was contrary to the esta¬ 
blished canons; and Boniface himself was obliged to 
burn the decree he had obtained, in the presence of his 
assembled clergy. * This was not the only act of deli¬ 
berate authority in which Boniface was distinctly 
opposed hy the church at large. A scliism at the com¬ 
mencement of his pontificate produced the rival pope, 
Dioscurus; but the death of . the pretender, a few 
weeks after his election, had at once freed him from the 
struggle for which he was preparing. Instead, how¬ 
ever, of quietly rejoicing in his escape, he exerted his 
authority to determine the fate of Dioscurus in the world 
of spirits; and the humane and considerate of all 
parties heard, with secret horror, the head of the church 
pronounce a formal anathema on the departed soul of 
his rival. But, happily, sufficient confidence and 
knowledge of the Gospel still remained to prevent the 
decree from being regarded as final: and the first act 
of the succeeding pontiff was publicly to burn the dis¬ 
graceful and horrible ordinance. 
a.b. The imperial army, under Belisarius, was now on the 
o34. eve of subjecting Italy to the will of the empress Theo¬ 
dora and her ministers. At this period, that ambitious 
princess sent for Vigilius, a Roman deacon, then at 
Constantinople, and opening the treasures at her com¬ 
mand, and pointing to the troops headed by their invin¬ 
cible general, offered to seat him on the pontifical throne, 
if he would promise to employ the power he should 
thereby obtain to set aside the council of Ckalcedon. 
Vigilius readily accepted the dazzling offer ; hastened 
to Belisarius, then at Ravenna; presented the gold, and 

* Fleurjr, t vll, 1.32. n.32. It Si curious to find how cautiously Flatina has 
omitted any allusion to this circumstance. 
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the orders he had received from the empress; and the 
day after Silverius, the rciguing pontiff', resigned him¬ 
self into the hands of the conqueror, he was elected to 
the vacant chair by a disgusted and trembling council. 
The career of Vigilius was answerable to its commence¬ 
ment. During the eighteen years which his pontificate 
lasted, he proved, according to his promise, a faithful 
supporter of the Eastern heretics; preserving his dignity, 
against the suspicions of Justinian, by an outward show 
of orthodoxy, and against the return of Silverius, by 
reducing him, in his exile, to a degree of misery which 
speedily brought him to his end. 

Vigilius died on his return from Constantinople, whi¬ 
ther he had been called to settle the affairs of the three 
chapters, and was succeeded by Pelagius, who, for some 
time lay under the heavy suspicion of having contributed 
to his death. To remove this idea, and induce the 
community of the faithful to acknowledge him as their 
head, he made a solemn procession to St. Peter’s; and 
there, with the cross in his hands, and the Gospel under 
his head, swore, in the face of the congregation, that 
he had done no injury to Vigilius. But however the 
people at large might be moved by the suspicion of his 
guilt, or the mode he employed to declare his innocence, 
the great body of the clergy hated him for the part he 
had taken in the condemnation of the three chapters. 
To remove accusations of this nature was a more diffi¬ 
cult task, and Pelagius appears to have enjoyed little of 
that profound reverence which he probably expected to 
acquire by his elevation. 

The death of this pontiff took place in the year 559, 
when the approach of the Lombards, their successes, and 
cruelties, so shook whatever was established, whether og 
law or custom, on divine rights or human institutions, 
that no argument can be fairly drawn respecting the 
nature of the pontifical government, from the occur¬ 
rences of this period. For considerable intervals, the 
ruling members of the church were either too distracted 
with personal cares to think of those which regarded 
c 2 
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their sacred office, or were unable to fix on any one of 
their body to whom they dared venture to intrust the 
weighty duties of their representation and defence. 
With a barbarian enemy taking his stand successively 
at the gates of their noblest cities, with famine rousing 
the people to madness, their sovereign at a distance, and 
unable to relieve them, cither by counsel or by succours, 
— in this situation they were little inclined to weigh 
nicely the rules by which accessions were to be made to 
ecclesiastical authority. But still, even in this state of 
things, the struggle, though unobserved and unintended 
in the outward constitution of the civil and papal powers, 
was continued in the secret movement of their elements. 
Opportunities of advancing the strength of the papacy 
were not lost, though not seen in their full light: its 
independence was secured by circumstances which ne¬ 
cessity and momentary impulses made profitable, when 
ambition was blind as to any systematic operation. 

But at the beginning of the seventh century, the 
people of Home possessed, for their spiritual guide a 
man whose powers of mind and benevolent dispositions 
gave him a right to authority which would be recognised 
in all ages and countries where honour is to be 
gained by the free suffrages of mankind. Gregory was 
rightly designated the Great, if the title respected his 
personal intentions and endowments; but he was in¬ 
debted for it at least as much to the boldness with 
which he resumed the purpose of bis most ambitious 
predecessors, as to the excellent qualities of his mind 
and heart. He found himself surrounded, on his ac¬ 
cession to authority, by disorder and danger ; and he 
euployed all the energy of his thoughts, expended 
his wealth, and sacrificed his repose, with the object 
ever, in view of succouring the misery in which Italy 
was involved- But he also discovered, that, threatened on 
the one hand by the Lombards, and oppressed ,on the 
other by the monarchs who still feebly represented the 
imperial power at Ravenna, he must assert an authority 
which might act as a defence to the people under his. 
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charge. Common policy would have led a man of his 
character to attempt this mode of remedying some of 
those disorders which he saw ruining the state, and 
vitally injuring the cause of religion and morality. But 
Gregory's mind was both too devout, and too sensible to 
impressions of a higher order, to be guided by mere po¬ 
licy. He contemplated, with unspeakable delight, the 
idea of a universal church, inspired by one spirit, and 
governed by one chief, the chosen vessel of Christ’s 
authority on earth. To realise this idea was the desire 
in which were embraced all his plans, as well for the 
government as for the enriching of the church : ami by 
this was modified and strengthened every exertion 
which he made for the benefit of his countrymen, and 
the distant provinces which owned his paternal sway. 
Thus the papacy was at the same time nourished and 
rendered respectable by his virtues; while the firm and 
open conduct with which he asserted its undivided au¬ 
thority, in the face of rival prelates, and against the 
emperor himself, gave the cause all the advantage it 
could receive from a skilful occupation of every de¬ 
batable position. 

The patriarchs of Constantinople appear to have de¬ 
rived confidence in their superiority, from the troubles 
which had so long oppressed the church in Italy ; and 
John, who held the patriarchal dignity in the time of 
Gregory, had the vanity, when addressing the pontiff 
on the deposition of an heretical priest, to style himself, 
in almost every line of his letter, the universal bishop. 
Gregory, having twice gently reproved him, by his mi¬ 
nisters, for this assumption of a title which he had not 
the shadow of a reason for adopting, at length addressed 
him in a letter, from which we learn with some dis¬ 
tinctness what were his views respecting his own ex¬ 
clusive claim to that lofty designation. “ You know,” 
said he, “ what peace you have found in the churches, 
and I know not for what motive you pretend to assume 
a name so calculated to scandalise your brethren. I pray 
you, I conjure you, I exhort you, with all possible mo- 
e 3 
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deration, to resist those who flatter you, and give you 
this title so full of pride and extravagance. Know you 
not that the council of Macedon offered this honour to 
the bishops of Rome, and that none of them would ac¬ 
cept it, lest they might seem to assume an exclusive 
right to the episcopacy ? ’’ In his reply to the letter of 
the emperor, who wrote to defend the patriarch, he says,— 
“We may, indeed, attribute the present public calamities 
solely to the ambition of the bishops. We destroy by 
our examples what we establish by our words. Our 
bones are consumed with fasts, and our souls are puffed 
up with pride: under the humblest clothing we hide the 
proudest hearts; and while we make our bed on ashes, 
we dream but of dignities. The primacy was given to 
Saint Peter; yet he is not called the universal apostle. 
All Europe groans under the yoke of the barbarians; 
the cities are destroyed, the fortresses ruined, the pro¬ 
vinces ravaged, the lands left unfilled; and in this state 
of things, the bishops, who ought to weep and humble 
themselves, are only intent on seeking new titles to amuse 
their vanity. Is it my personal cause that I defend? 
Is it not that of God, and the universal church ? Many 
bishops of Constantinople have been heretics, and even 
hcresiarchs, as Nestorius and Maeedotiius: if, then, he 
who filled that see were universal bishop, all the church 
would have fallen with them. As for me, I am the ser¬ 
vant of all the bishops, so long as they live as bishops : 
but if any one should elevate himself against the will of 
God, I trust he will never abase mine, even with the 
sword.” Ilis letter to the empress still further developes 
his ideas on the subject. “ It grieves me,” he says, 
“ that the emperor should endure him who desires to 
be styled bishop, to the exclusion and contempt of all 
the rest. True it is, that the sins of Gregory merit 
this: but Saint Peter has not committed any crime 
which should subject him to such treatment in these 
your days.” 

Gregory concluded this correspondence by declaring 
that he desired thenceforth to be styled “ the servant of 
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tlieservants of Jesus Christ,”—atitlewhichhas continued 
to, designate, through every succeeding age, the supreme 
rulers of the Roman church. But it is evident, not only 
from the above, but from other circumstances recorded 
in the history of the times, that the emperor of the East 
treated the implied claims of the pontiff to supremacy 
with little respect. In the measure by which he en- 
deavoured to repress- that passion for a monastic life 
which thinned his army of its best leaders, and the of¬ 
fices of government of the most enlighened and expe¬ 
rienced statesmen, Gregory’s wishes were perseveringly 
opposed; and Maurice was allowed, with the sacrifice of 
but a small portion of his original law, to carry his po¬ 
litic regulations into effect. When the pontiff, moreover, 
succeeded in establishing a truce for Rome with the ad¬ 
vancing Lombards, the same emperor applied epithets 
to his name indicative of the grossest folly ; and there is 
no apparent reason to believe that Gregory made any 
attempt to assert his superiority to the dictates or cen¬ 
sure of his imperial opponent. It is true, that at one 
moment he summons him to answer for his conduct 
before the tribunal of God; but, at another, he exclaims 
that he is but dust before him ; that he is but a worm 
of earth, and would not have dared to remonstrate with 
him, had he not believed that he should thereby be 
rendering God service.* 

But, notwithstanding the contradiction which appears 
in these terms, and the resistance perpetually manifested 
between the church and the chief authority of the state, 
the papacy was evidently greatly strengthened during 
the pontificate of Gregory. His seal was sincere, his 
character unblemished, his abilities considerable, and, 
what was of the highest importance in the age in which 
he lived, he had a profound admiration for the outward 
splendour of religious worship. He found the people 
eagerly looking for the stimulants which are always 
needed in proportion to the decay of knowledge. The 
middle age between faith and scepticism, is every where 

* Fleury. Basnage, HUt. lib. rll. c. <J. vol. 1L p. 388. 
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an age of superstitious rites, anil gorgeous pomps and 
ceremonies. Gregory saw the immense advantage which 
might be derived from gaining complete control over 
the minds of the people while thus disposed; and there 
quickly arose, under his eye, a new plan for the service 
of the church, not less adapted to win popular admir¬ 
ation by its splendid details, than it was to secure atten¬ 
tion by the authority from which it came. By means 
such as these, combined with the real worth of his cha¬ 
racter, Gregory left the papal chair far more securely 
settled on the lofty eminence where it had been placed, 
than it was when he ascended it. But Sabinian, who 
succeeded him, expressed little gratitude for the service 
he had thus performed: indignant at finding the treasury 
exhausted of its gold, he accused him of having ruined 
the sec by his liberality ; and would have proceeded, but 
for the menaces of both the clergy and the people, pub¬ 
licly to burn his writings. He did not live long after 
this attempt; and bis sudden death was ascribed to a 
blow on the head inflicted by the angry shade of the 
departed saint. A truer cause, however, may be found, 
perhaps, in the fact, that he had made himself hated 
by the populace, by withdrawing the accustomed alms, 
that he might heal, as he pretended, the injuries inflicted 
by the liberality of Gregory ; a mode of proceeding so 
little relished by his flock, that, whatever share they 
might have in his death, they conveyed his breathless 
body with contempt out of the city. 

It was during the pontificate of Boniface III., 
who resided as Gregory’s legate at the court of Con¬ 
stantinople, and owed his elevation to the emperor, that 
the Roman pontiff was first dignified with the much- 
disputed title of universal bishop. For this honour 
Bonifaoe was indebted to the enmity existing between 
Phocas and the patriarch of his imperial city. He lived 
to enjoy his triumph only a few months ; and several 
of his successors seem to have contented themselves 
with the duties of their station, without entering into 
direct collision with any rival in authority. It is, how- 
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ever, a singular circumstance, that to the attempts of 
Boniface IV., who obtained the papal dignity imme¬ 
diately after the pontiff just named, to bring back the 
separatists from Home to her communion, a resistance was 
made by the celebrated Irish apostle Columban, breath¬ 
ing much of the freedom and intelligence of later days. 
Professing the most profound respect for the Holy See, 
but yet regarding the accusations of the schismatics as 
meriting attention, he boldly says to the pontiff,—- 
“ Assemble a council ; for the things of which they 
accuse you are not trifles. It is your own fault if you 
have wandered from the true faith, or rendered it vain. 
It is reasonable that those who are younger than you 
should resist you, atid continue to do so till the memory 
of the wicked Vigilius shall be abolished. If that which 
is said of you he true, you are no longer the head of the 
church ; you are but the tail of it, and it is your child¬ 
ren who have taken the first rank. They will not cease 
to be your judges, although younger than you, because 
they have preserved the orthodox faith.” Alluding 
then to his elevation, he says, — “ Your honour is 
great; but this ought to All you with solicitude, lest you 
should do any thing to sully it. Your power will be in 
exact proportion to your right reason ; which is the true 
porter at the gates of heaven, which opens them, through 
knowledge of the truth, to those who are worthy, and 
closes them against the wicked, and contrary to whose 
decisions they can be neither shut nor opened. This is 
well knotvn to all the world : no one is ignorant after 
what manner Jesus Christ has given you the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven. You imagine, perhaps, that 
you are elevated thereby above the rest of your bre¬ 
thren, and attribute to yourself a peculiar authority in 
matters of religion; but do you forgot, that if such a 
thought take possession of your heart, you will have no 
more power before God ? It is the unity of the faith 
which makes over all the earth die unity of power.” * 

• Basnage, liv. vii. c. 10. voLii. p. 590. Katina, p. 87. Cave, Scriptorum 
tccles. Hist. StecuL Eutych. t. i. p. 542. 
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Honorius, who succeeded to the papacy after the two 
unimportant pontificates of Deusdedit and Boniface V., 
made a vain attempt to influence the Lombards to re¬ 
store their king, Adalvaldus, whom they had deposed as 
a madman, and elected in > his place an Arian named 
Ariovaldus. But the most conspicuous circumstance in 
his career, was his agreement with Sergius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, in establishing the celebrated edict 
by which it was intended to put an end to the Mono- 
tlielite controversy, and render the renewal of it a crime 
against the laws of the empire. A long and fierce 
dispute has been carried on respecting the conduct 
of Honorius in this affair; but the question is, in 
reality, one of little importance. The language which 
he employs in the statement of his opinions, admits of 
being differently interpreted, according to the senti¬ 
ments of those who judge it; while the willingness he 
evinced to unite with Sergius was as likely to spring 
from a true desire to silence the clamour which was then 
ruining the peace of the church, as it was to be the result 
of a narrow-sighted ambition. Reasonings, however, of 
this kind were not embraced by those who had the 
best means, if we can believe them unprejudiced, of 
deciding upon the affair; and Honorius, in the sixtli 
general council, was solemnly anathematised, and classed 
with the known and most violent supporters of the Mo- 
nothelitc heresy. * 

The death of this pontiff was followed by the pillage 
of the palace of the Lateran, — an outrage which had its 
origin with the emperor, and was committed by his own 
officers. Severinus was then placed in the papal chair, 
but his pontificate was not marked by. any important 
event. The same observation applies to those of his 
successors, John IV. and Theodore; while of the mis¬ 
fortunes of Martin, who was elected on the death of the 
latter, we have already spoken at length. This perse¬ 
cuted pontiff was succeeded by Eugenius, who was in- 

* Baronius and several other writers have argued strongly in favour of 
Honorius, and their arguments have been answered by Basnagc with cor¬ 
responding force and industry. 
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debted for his elevation to the influence of the imperial 
court, and his too ready tolerance of its reigning errors.* 
He was consequently regarded at Rome witli equal sus¬ 
picion and dislike ; and the people and the clergy, with 
the same breath that they fiercely rejected the synodical 
letter of the patriarch, forbade the pontiffs performing 
the ceremony of mass till he solemnly promised to 
reject it also. 

Vitaiian, the successor of Eugenius, had the merit of 
being a strict disciplinarian, and of sending Theodore to 
this country as archbishop of Canterbury. To him, 
also, is ascribed the introduction of music and singing 
in the service of the church. But he was not remark¬ 
able for cither those talents or those virtues which dis¬ 
tinguished some of his predecessors, or those follies and 
vices which disgraced others. The usurper Mezentius 
sought his favour by an appearance of profound vener¬ 
ation for his sacred character ; and, soon after ascending 
the throne, sent him a book of the Gospels written in 
letters of gold, and ornamented with the richest gems.t 
At his death, Deodatus 11. was elected, who, after a 
pontificate undistinguished by any important struggle, 
left the dignity to be viewed as a prize too valuable for 
immediate disposal. Domnus then ascended the vacant 
chair after an interregnum of four months, and was wor¬ 
thily venerated for his piety, and the purity of his faith. 
The influence which this gave him, afforded a strong 
proof of the power which the Roman pontiffs might 
have acquired, without the intervention of any unfair or 
superstitious arts, by the mere force of learning and 
evident holiness. They were, by position, at this 
period, the light set upon the hill; and the world would 
have gladly yielded them a homage which no change 
of opinion could have diminished. It was in the pon¬ 
tificate of Domnus that the church of Ravenna became 
permanently incorporated with that of Rome. Under 
his directions, moreover, the venerable capital recovered 

* Platina. 

f Platina, Vite dc Pontefici, p. 128. Flcury, t. vii. L 39. n. 25 . 
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some portion of its early magnificence; and the united 
zeal and liberality which lie employed gave new power 
to the authority of his station.* 

Agathon, the next pope, was not less conspicuous for 
the devoutness of his character; and the story which 
is told of his curing, by a kiss, some leprous person 
whom he accidentally met, indicates not merely the grow¬ 
ing superstition of the age, but the influence which 
the pontiff’s piety had made upon the minds of the 
people. At his request it was that the emperor Con¬ 
stantine Pogonatus assembled the sixth general council: 
and it is somewhat singular to find that one of the main 
objects which his legates laboured at obtaining, was a 
reduction of the sum usually paid by the newly elected 
pontiff into the imperial treasury. For this indulgence, 
Agatlion willingly confirmed the ancient law, that no 
pope should be ordained till his election had been form¬ 
ally recognised and confirmed at Constantinople, t The 
harmony which thus existed between the emperor and 
Agatlion was happily continued through the pontificate 
of Leo II., in whose favour the monarch decreed that 
the new archbishop of Ravenna should receive his 
ordination at the hands of the pope. Leo, by his piety 
and eloquence, confirmed the good impression which 
had been made on the popular mind by the virtues of 
his predecessors: nor was it diminished in the short 
pontificate of Benedict II., who, to his charity to the 
poor, added a munificent liberality in adorning and 
repairing the various churches of his diocese. He 
possessed, also, sufficient interest at the court of the 
emperor, to obtain the important privilege for the 
Roman pontiffs, of being confirmed in their authority by 
the exarch of Ravenna, instead of having to make the 
long and difficult journey to Constantinople. 

The pontificate of John V. was as unimportant as it was 
short ; and he was succeeded by Conon, whose age and 
inflnnitieswere as unfavourable to tlieexercisc of his high 

* Platina. 

+ Pleury, Hist. Ecclts. t ix. 1. 40. n. 2. Basnagc, Hist de l’Eglisc, 
liv. vii. c. 10. 
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functions, as they were to the enlargement of his au¬ 
thority. He had been elected in the face of two po¬ 
pular candidates for the papacy, whose separate factions, 
finding each other's power too nearly balanced for vic¬ 
tory, determined on elevating some one indifferent to 
lioth. The only material error of which he is accused, 
is that of having, in the instance of the church of Sy¬ 
racuse, appointed a deacon whose vices unfitted him for 
so sacred an office ; and in that of Antioch, for having 
interfered, contrary to the laws of lioth the church ami 
the empire, in the election of a patriarch. 

Sergius occupied the papal chair to the beginning of 
the eighth century ; but, at the commencement of his 
pontificate, lie saw himself opposed by two powerful 
rivals, and the palace of the Lateran was for some time 
besieged with open force by the partisans of these pre¬ 
tenders to the papacy. The contest was continued for 
a considerable period. Sergius, though supported by 
imperial influence, had to endure a seven years’ exile 
before he could possess himself of the dignity; and on his 
refusal to recognise the canons of the council in Trullo, 
was assailed by Justinian II. with all the weapons of 
imperial authority. The conflict was thus renewed, 
which had so long disturbed the peace of Christendom ; 
and another starting point given, from which the two 
great candidates for universal and unlimited power 
were to begin the race. It is evident that the pontiff 
had not yet acquired strength sufficient to oppose his 
rival with certainty of success. His predecessors had 
as often quailed before the sceptre, as the emperors had 
found themselves troubled by the Homan legates and 
their crosier. Even in the provinces under the imme¬ 
diate domination of the pope, his interference and de¬ 
crees were repeatedly resisted, and his name treated 
with contemptuous disrespect. At the council of To¬ 
ledo, held in the year 688, the archbishop of that city 
obtained a resolution in favour of his opinions, which 
not simply established his creed in opposition to that of 
the pontiff,'but. was couched in terms of haughty defi- 
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CHAP. XIII. 


STATE OF T1IK EMF1KK, ANI1 ITS SUCCESSIVE SOVEREIGNS. — CON¬ 
TROVERSY KESFECTINO IMAGES. — Till! ACTS OF THE ICONO¬ 
CLASTS. 


Such was the state of the western church, w^en the seat 
of government in the East displayed by. turns every 
species of wild and sanguinary tyranny. With the 
diminished consciousness of power, the sovereign grew 
baser in his character, and the people bolder in their 
resistance. Selfishness, cruelty, and cunning, thence 
became the adopted-allies of royalty, and sedition the 
favourite idol of the multitude; The successful usurper 
no sooner took his seat on the throne of the Ctesars, 
than the same evil spirit came upon him, which had 
possessed the Neros and Caligulas of former days. 
Groaning beneath the scourge, the people cared not to 
recollect that the experiment which had exalted him was 
their own ; and again collecting their strength, the ty. 
rant’s blood was made to expiate both their error and 
his guilt. Justinian 11., having, by the aid of some Bul¬ 
garian warriors, regained his throne, literally trampled 
under his feet the two successive invaders of his dignity. 
For six years he revelled in the unbounded gratification 
of revenge. ' At the end of that period, the Armenian, 
Bardanes Philippicus, led back the exiles whom his fury 
had driven from their homes, to the gates of Constanti¬ 
nople ; and both himself and his son, the last descendants 
of Heraclius, perished by the hands of the people. 

Bardanes was allowed to enjoy, during a short reign 
of two years, all the pomp and splendour which a thirst 
for royalty could inspire. But his ostentation proved a 
bribe to rebellion ; and on the eve of Pentecost, while 
Bleeping away the intoxication of a sumptuous repast, 
be was seized by the officers of his household, dragged 
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to die hippodrome, deprived of his sight, and deposed. 
Artemius, his secretary, wife then placed on the throne, 
with the title of Anastasius II.; and had moderation and 
piety been rightly estimated in those distracted times, 
he might by his virtues have retarded for some years the 
ruin of the empire. But he was dethroned in a few 
months by his rebellious army, who elected for their 
chief a native of Natolia, under the name of Theodo¬ 
sius III.' Fourteen months was the limit assigned to 
the authority of the new monarch. At the end of that 
period he descended the throne, and having done no¬ 
thing to incur the hatred of his subjects, was peimitted, 
like his predecessor, to assume the habit of a monk. A man 
of far different character obtained the present suffrages of 
the capricious multitude. Leo was general of the troops 
in the eastern provinces, and the able opposition he had 
made to the arms of the Saracens gave him a popularity, 
against which in those days few monarchs could have sup¬ 
ported themselves in the government. But his long reign 
of twenty-four years was marked with troubles and dis¬ 
orders of the most appalling kind. It was under him 
that that fearful conflict respecting the adoration of 
images began, which so often deluged the streets of 
Constantinople with blood, and shamed the Christian 
world by a controversy at which real idolaters might 
have blushed.* 

The internal troubles which throughout the whole of 
his reign tore the bosom of the empire, were coupled 
with those which resulted from the increasing successes 
of the Moslem. In the year 718, a Mahometan caliph 
appeared at the gates of Constantinople itself; and it 
was only by one of those sudden bursts of devotion, 
supported by a pretended miracle, which sometimes 
rouse a falling people, that the infidels were obliged to 
raise the siege. But though thus driven from the capital, 
they continued to harass every quarter of the empire: 
the richest provinces fell into their hands; and as if 

^ Theophanaa, Chronograph!*, p. 336 . Far. 1655. Baroniui, “Annals* 

vol. n. s 
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immediately to assume a white garment, and enter, con¬ 
trary to the rules of their order and their vows, into the 
marriage state. Some yielded to their fears, and re¬ 
nounced the oaths they had taken ; others remained 
firm, and having been deprived of their eyes on the 
spot, were either put to death, or sent exiles to the isle 
of Cyprus. The following year the governor resumed 
his proceedings. Not a monastery escaped proscrip¬ 
tion. The edifices which had proved the asylum of the 
banished monks were publicly sold: even the sacred 
vessels were not reserved; while the books and relics 
which had been stored up, by the mingled respect for 
learning and the superstition which had prevailed in the 
cloisters, were piled up and burnt. Of the monks who 
remained to witness these tyrannous acts, many were 
put to death with the most cruel barbarity; others lost 
their eyes, and the rest were sent into exile. Constan¬ 
tine, on being informed of what had taken place, wrote 
letters to the governor, expressive of his great admira¬ 
tion of the measures he had pursued ; the consequence 
of which was, that the persecution thus begun in Na¬ 
talia was continued by the loyal chiefs of numerous 
other provinces.* 

The reign of this emperor was protracted t6 the year 
775. His character, like that of his father, has been 
drawn in the darkest colours by the historians of the 
church, who set forth the adoration of images as one of 
the essentials of Christian worship: but he has not 
wanted defenders; and though there is too great a mass 
of evidence against him to let us doubt of his tyranny, 
there is enough also in his favour to allow of our giving 
him credit for more moderation in his pleasures, and 
more prudence in his conduct, than polemical chroni¬ 
clers would lead us to believe. He was succeeded by 
his son Leo, surnamed Chazan, who treated the various 
orders of monks with some degree of tolerance and in¬ 
dulgence ; and is supposed, but apparently without just 

♦ Fleury, Hist Ecclls. tlx. 1.44. n. 7. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, toI. vi. 
c. 48. Bain age, Hist de i’Eglise, vol. it liv. S3. c. 3. 
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reason, to have favoured the adoration of images. His 
reign lasted but five years; and his successor being a lad 
only ten years old, the government fell into the hands of 
the empress Irene, a woman of considerable talent, of 
still greater ambition, and of a spirit rarely found in her 
sex. She had the policy to propose an alliance with 
Charlemagne, then the most flourishing prince in the 
West, and to demand his daughter in marriage for the 
young emperor; but subsequent events induced her to 
break the contract, and to marry her son to the daughter 
of one of her ministers. It was the object of her 
designs to retain as long and wide a grasp of the impe¬ 
rial power as circumstances and her own politic con¬ 
trivances would allow. To these intentions Constantine 
soon after his marriage began openly to oppose himself : 
but Irene formed a party in the state which effectually 
subdued for a time the spirit of the prince ; and he 
continued to remain as subject to her sway as in the 
earliest period of boyhood. This, however, was not suf¬ 
ficient to satisfy the ambition of the empress: she had 
determined to reign alone; and in this resolution she 
was encouraged by her interested courtiers, who, taking 
advantage of female weakness, found it easy to foster 
her passion for rule, till it overcame every sentiment of 
nature and justice.* 

Her first attempt to induce the troops to proclaim her 
as their sole sovereign utterly failed ; and she lost for a 
time even the rank and dignity she possessed. But 
her resources were not exhausted; the authority she 
had forfeited was regained ; and Constantine, having 
scandalised the people, and the most respectable of the 
clergy, by the unlawful divorce of his wife, and r 
second marriage, lost all power of resisting her at¬ 
tempts upon his throne. The contest was at length 
brought to an issue: Irene saw him persecuting with 

* Theophanes reports that Leo openly exprexsed his fears to those who 
desired hun to name his ion as his successor, observing, that hi« tender 
years would expose him to the violence and machinations of enemies; 
but that the courtiers having taken the most solemn oaths to protect 
him, he presented the young prince to them as the gift of Christ and 
the church. Chronograph ia, 379. 
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fearless indignation the venerable saints Theodore and 
Plato, who had ventured on the bold measure of excom¬ 
municating him on account of his marriage ; and at the 
moment when the people were most irritated at the 
treatment of these holy men, she put herself at their 
head, had her son seized, and thrown into a dungeon, 
and forthwith ordered his eyes to he put out; a com¬ 
mand which was performed with such haste and violence, 
that the unfortunate emperor perished under the oper¬ 
ation. This event occurred in the year 797 ■; and Irene' 
reigned sole sovereign of the East till the second year of 
the following century. We shall now, therefore, retrace 
our steps, anil look more particularly at some of those 
circumstances which characterised the age.* 

The minds of men had undergone a somewhat sin¬ 
gular change, at this period, in respect to the objects of 
theological controversy. It was no longer on the mys¬ 
tery of the Incarnation, on the doctrines of grace and 
free-will, on the character and designs of the Deity, 
that their thoughts rested with the pertinacious spirit of 
enquiry. Most of the questions which regarded these 
higher matters of speculation were now for some time 
to be almost lost sight of in those which pertained to 
the use or sacredness of images. More than four cen¬ 
turies had passed since the veneration so naturally felt 
for the relics or remains of departed saints had begun 
to degenerate into gross superstition. In the fifth cen¬ 
tury, a particular worship was paid them in various parts 
of the Christian world; and the common people gave a 
ready credence to the eloquent eulogiums of their in¬ 
structors on the miraculous powers of these sacred de¬ 
posits. But the same corruption of the purity of the 
faith, the same decline of knowledge and spirituality 
which led to this worshipping of relics, led also to the 
introduction of images, and their subsequent adoration. 
It appears, from a passage in one of the earliest histo¬ 
rians of the church, that a statue of Christ existed as 

• Theophanes, though an admirer of Irene's party, openly attributes this 
conduct to the spirit of evil. 
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early as the fourth century; and that it was equally an 
object of profound veneration to the Christians, and 
of hatred to the heathens.* The authenticity of this 
passage is strongly suspected; but indubitable evidence 
exists of the employment of paintings, and other similar 
devices, in the fifth centjiry, to excite devout recollec¬ 
tions of the great events of sacred history. There is, 
however, equal evidence to show that the most learned 
fathers of the church were far from approving of the 
custom; and that it was not till long after the intro¬ 
duction of paintings and statues, as the ornaments of 
Christian edifices, that they were regarded as objects of 
adoration. To the newly converted multitudes of hea¬ 
then nations, they afforded a sort of equivalent for that 
splendid paraphernalia which delighted the senses of 
their forefathers in the worship of Jupiter and his tri¬ 
butaries. This formed a broad ground-work for thS 
developement of the system which lay wrapped up in 
the incipient corruptions of Christianity. Before the 
close of the sixth century, numerous images are said to 
have existed which the people were taught to believe of 
divine original. The emperors and their lieutenants 
employed these pretended gifts of heaven to inspire their 
soldiers with courage in the day of battle ; and even am¬ 
bassadors trusted to their influence to secure the success 
of their diplomatic addresses.+ Both the Jews and the 
pagans viewed with astonishment the daily increase of 
images in the Christian temples ; and while the former 
argued against them out df the law of Moses, the latter 
ridiculed the worshippers for falling back upon customs 
which it appeared to have been the original design of 
their religion to overthrow. Many subtle distinctions 
were employed by the theological casuists who under¬ 
took the task of answering these opponents; and, in the 
'seventh century, the minds both of the people and the 
clergy in general were so well satisfied as to the legality 
,and expediency of using images as instruments of devo- 

• Soiomen, Hi.t Ecclet. lit>.v. c.21. 

t B*«n«ge, Hifct de l'Egliie, liv. xxii. c.& Theophylact, lr, p.9!. 
Gregory, lih. viL ep. 110. 
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tion, that the controversy was carried on with little or 
no interest. 'The genuine opinion of some of the best 
and most pious men of the age was, that they were use¬ 
ful for awakening the dull minds which could not rise to 
the contemplation of spiritual mysteries without a pre¬ 
vious appeal to the senses. This was the sentiment of 
Gregory I., who speaks in the plainest terms against the 
worship of any thing made with hands, but manifestly 
yields to the notion, that the representatives of sacred 
objects and events might be placed in churches both 
with safety and with profit. The same idea, no doubt, 
gave rise to the canon of the council of Quinisextum, by 
which it was decreed that Christ should thenceforth be 
represented, not under the shape of a lamb, but in his 
proper human form ; while, at the same time, those typi¬ 
cal pictures of him seem to have been declared venerable; 
and the cross itself was ordered to be reverenced by a 
separate canon.* The letter in which Gregory most 
distinctly expresses his opinion on the subject was ad¬ 
dressed to Serenus, bishop of Marseilles, who, terrified 
and disgusted at observing that the people had begun to 
pay religious worship to the images which adorned his 
church, threw them down and destroyed them. Having 
been informed of the circumstance, Gregory thus ad¬ 
dressed him:—“ We praise you,” says he, “ for prevent¬ 
ing the people from worshipping the images, hut we 
reprove you for breaking them: tell me, my brother, 
what other bishop has ever committed such an act? 
Ought not the unwontedness of the thing to have de¬ 
terred you from it, if no other reason had been to be 
found ? Should you not have been cautious not to 
make it supposed that you considered your own wisdom 
superior to that of all other men? There is a wide 
difference between the worship of an image, and the 
employment of an historical representation, teaching us 

* The interpretation of the former of these canons hag been the subject 
of great dispute between the controversialists on the subject of images; 
some of them asserting that the representation of Christ as a lamb was 
forbidden, others as broadly asserting that it was commended, Haroniua. 
Bain age. Du Pin. 
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whom we ought to worship: for that which those 
who can read become acquainted with from Scripture, 
those who cannot learn with their eyes from a picture. 
The uneducated are instructed by it as to what they 
ought to do: it is a book to them who know not a letter; 
and, therefore, it is of the utmost use to barbarians, for 
whom, as living among them, you ought to entertain the 
greatest solicitude, and whom you should be ever cau¬ 
tious not to offend by any act of indiscreet zeal. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that you ought not to destroy those things 
which have been placed in the church, not as objects of 
worship, but for the instruction of the unlearned. The 
usage of ancient times allowed pictures describing sacred 
events to be placed in churches; and had your zeal been 
tempered with prudence, it would not have prompted 
you to tear them, or to commit an act which has sepa¬ 
rated a portion of your flock from your communion. It 
is your duty, then, under these circumstances, to recall 
your people; to let them know that you would not 
have broken the images had you not seen them treated 
with adoration ; and that you will allow them for the 
future in your church, if they be used as a means of 
instruction only, and not regarded as objects of worship. 
Do not prohibit images; but while you prevent their 
being worshipped in any manner whatever, rouse your 
people by sacred representations to repentance, and the 
adoration of the Holy Trinity.” The opinions which 
form the basis of this epistle were, no doubt, the same as 
those which gave occasion to that canon of the council 
of Quinisextum, which respected the representation of 
Christ under the form of a lamb ; and that also which 
declared the cross to be an object of particular reverence. 

In the eighth century the controversy assumed a 
more formidable character than it had hitherto mani¬ 
fested. Every quarter of the Christian world felt the 
influence of the growing evil; and while there were 
doubtless many excellent men whom custom and an 
ardent imagination attached to the superstition, there 
were many more who promoted, and even corrupted, if 
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we may so speak, the superstition for the basest purposes 
of private emolument. The emperor Philip Bardanes 
was the first to oppose the system with the hand of 
authority. A monothelite himself, he could endure 
nothing which seemed to insult the principles of the 
party; and he accordingly ordered a painting, which 
represented the assembling of the sixth council, in which 
the monothelites had been condemned, to be taken from 
its place in the church of St. Sophia. If a person 
has begun to act from the excitement of private or per¬ 
sonal feeling, it is a difficult matter to determine in what' 
measure he deserves the praise of conscientiousness, 
when he preserves the same line of conduct apparently 
only for the public good. Bardanes, however, having 
satisfied his resentment by the remeval of the obnoxious 
picture, soon after sent a letter to the Roman pontiff, 
commanding the instant displacement of all images and 
other such objects from every building devoted to pub¬ 
lic worship. This order was answered by the haughty 
primate, condemning the emperor as an apostate, and 
directing six paintings, representing the councils, to be 
forthwith executed, and placed in the porch of St. 
Peter.* 

The death of Bardanes stopped the contest ; but it 
was recommenced with greater violence than ever by 
the new emperor, Leo the Isaurian. In the month of 
January, 730, he issued a decree condemning image- 
worship, and ordered the patriarch of Constantinople to 
add his authority to the document. This the aged pre¬ 
late refused to do, and Leo immediately expelled him 
with barbarous violence from the city. A dangerous 
tumult, excited by the appeals which had been made to 
the prejudices of the people, was but just quelled, when 
the decree above mentioned again threw the capital 
and its neighbourhood into a state of universal agi¬ 
tation. The objects on which * thousands of devout 
worshippers had gazed with passionate affection were 

* Thu*, say* Maunbourg, did Leo, producing at once that which he had 
long kept concealed in his heart, become an heresiarch. Hist, des Icono- 
clastes, vol. i. p.46. 
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treated with a contempt uncalled for by necessity, 
and culpable as an indication of bad and intemperate 
feeling. Even the ancient crucifix which Constantine, 
it was said, had erected in the vestibule of his 
palace, in memory of his conversion by the heavenly 
vision, was devoted to destruction ; and the strokes of 
the hatchet were directed to the serene countenance of 
the Saviour, who, to the multitude, seemed to be again 
suffering under the vindictive hands of his murderers. 
The numerous women who were present vented their 
feelings, first in prayers that the holy image might be 
spared, and then in bitter execrations on the sacrilegious 
executor of the imperial commands. But their prayers 
and threats were alike unheeded ; and the image was 
about to fall to the ground, when the half-frantic females 
rushed to the ladder on which the assailant stood, flung 
him to the earth, and tore him limb from limb, as he 
expired beneath their blows. 

Leo now began a persecution of the image-worship¬ 
pers, which was carried on with a degree of barbarity 
ill becoming a man who professed himself zealous 
for Christianity, and desirous of removing the scandal 
which its corruptions had given rise to among the Jews 
and Mahometans. Numbers, both of the clergy and the 
laity, were cruelly put to death for persisting in their 
refusal to destroy images and paintings, which, in the 
state their minds then were, they could not have done 
without violence to the dictates of their conscience. 
Nor was he contented with evincing his rage by the ex¬ 
ecution of those unfortunate persons who might be 
supposed to resist his orders from a gross and brutish 
obstinacy. Many of the most respectable scholars 
which that age of approaching darkness produced in the 
East were put to death in this persecution; and, to 
crown his proceedings with an act of the most flagi¬ 
tious description, he published the refusal of the twelve 
learned superintendants of the public library to join in 
his measures, by burning both them and the books over 
which they had charge. 
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The bold and haughty tone in which Gregory the 
Second, and his successor of the same name, ad. 
dressed the emperor on the subject of image-worship, 
and on the measures he pursued for its extirpation, af¬ 
fords a too evident proof of the rapid progress of that 
pride and love of dominion in the rulers of the Roman 
church, which were so soon to convert them into worse 
persecutors than Leo the lsaurian. Their conduct had 
also the effect of confirming the emperor in his perse¬ 
cuting disposition. lie had every reason to regard those 
whom they favoured as his enemies; and it is little sur¬ 
prising, therefore, to find that when his son Constantine 
came to the throne, that prince succeeded at the same 
time to his hatred of the image-worshippers.* Constan¬ 
tine, however, had the wisdom to show to the world that 
he acted on principles which might be supported by 
reason and argument; and it is lamentable to know that 
a cause which might have been nobly defended by such 
means, was so disgraced, as well as so badly defended, by 
the exercise of force and cruelty. “ Satan,” says the 
decree of the council which was held shortly after the 
accession of the new emperor, “ not being able to endure 
the beauty of the church, has insensibly brought back 
idolatry under the semblance of Christianity, by obtain¬ 
ing that great honours should be paid to created things. 
It is on this account that the Saviour, who, in former 
times, sent his apostles for the destruction of idolatry, 
has now raised up the emperors as his servants in the 
same cause, and to instruct us, and overthrow the in¬ 
ventions of the devil.” llow was it, we may ask in 
astonishment, that men who could make use of the name 
of the apostles, and remember the victory which those 
preachers of the Gospel obtained with the arms of love 
and charity — how was it, that they could cite the ex¬ 
ample of such a conquest over idolatry, and then pro¬ 
ceed to attempt the extirpation df like errors by the em¬ 
ployment of means so utterly, so manifestly opposite ? 

The publication of the decree above mentioned was a 

* Fleury. Dupin. Bunage. 
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signal for the commission of every species of excess 
against those who, either out of obstinacy, or from the 
dictates of conscience, attempted to preserve the relics 
of their former worship. So strong was the hatred 
shown by the Iconoclastes, or image-breakers, that they 
spared not the most precious ornaments of the churches 
to effect their design: walls even were pulled down 
which possessed any mark of an image, and the vessels 
of the altar were changed from a similar feeling. As 
the monks were those wdio took the chief part in resist¬ 
ing the imperial ordinance, they were the most fre¬ 
quent victims of its severity; and the fraternity of 
Mount Saint Auxentius, a monastery near Nicomedia, is 
celebrated in the annals of the age for its zeal and its 
martvrs. Stephen, the head of these confessors, was 
especially distinguished for his open opposition to the 
suppression of images; and his sentiments reaching 
the ears of the emperor, the monarch sent a messenger 
to him, demanding his assent to the law w r hich had been 
lately passed. “ No,” said Stephen, to the bearer of 
this message, “ 1 cannot draw upon myself the maledic¬ 
tion of the prophet by calling that which is bitter sweet. 
1 am prepared to die for the honour of the holy images. 
Though I had but as much blood in my body as 1 could 
hold in the palm of my hand, I should wish to shed it 
for the image of Jesus Christ. Carry back the nourish¬ 
ment, then, which the imperial lreresiarch has sent me : 
the oil of a sinner shall never embalm my head.”* 
The magnanimous emperor of the East allowed himself 
to be violently enraged at this reply, and sent back his 
messenger with a party of soldiers, who had directions 
to remove the monk from his narrow cell in the rock, 
and confine him in the neighbouring monastery till no¬ 
tice was given them respecting his further destination. 
He was soon after this permitted to return to his cell; 
but was again seized, sent into exile, recalled, and at last, 
after suffering innumerable hardships, was thrown into 
a prison at Constantinople. In this place he met with no 


* Buromm, Ann. Ecclcs. an. 751 
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fewer than 342 monies of various provinces, and whose 
mutilated persons proved at once what had been their 
profession, and how great was the barbarity of their 
persecutor. Stephen was deeply affected at the spec¬ 
tacle thus presented to him ; and while he blessed God 
for having given his brethren fortitude to suffer in the 
cause of righteousness, he lamented that he had not yet 
himself endured hardships like theirs in its defence. His 
known piety and resignation placed him at once at the 
head of the poor unfortunates who crowded the prison. 
They rejoiced in the presence of a man who was so well 
prepared to meet every kind of evil, rather than deny the 
principles for which they suffered: his long experience 
in all the exercises of devotion recommended him to 
them as one who could best direct them in their own 
addresses to heaven ; and he was thus uniformly re¬ 
garded as the true pastor of their melancholy assembly. 
Under his guidance, the worship of the church was per¬ 
formed with all the regularity which they had been ac¬ 
customed to in their monasteries: an air of comfort 
was thus diffused through the prison ; and even the 
guards and keepers, it is said, affected by his mildness 
and devotion, looked upon him with respect and affec¬ 
tion. The emperor, on being made acquainted with 
these circumstances, sent an order for Stephen’s imme¬ 
diate execution ; but he is reported to have feared, that 
the ordinary modes of punishment would not expose the 
object of his hate to sufficient torment, and to have la¬ 
mented, in the presence of his courtiers, that he could 
not rid himself of the detestable monk so speedily as he 
desired. He had no sooner thus expressed his wishes, 
than a party of the attendants ran hastily to the prison, 
seized the confessor, and having tied ropes to the chains 
with which he was bound, dragged him into the street, 
where his body was mangled with a brutality at which 
humanity shudders.* 

* Theophnnes, Chronographia, p. S67. Nothing could more disgrace a 
monarch than the means which he employed, according to this historian, 
to make his victims ridiculous, while they were suffering the most grievous 
miseries. 
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The murder of Stephen was followed by that of nu¬ 
merous other monks ; and there is little reason to doubt 
that the emperor Constantine Copronymus, while en¬ 
deavouring to purify the church from its multifarious 
superstitions, disgraced the cause by the commission of 
the most barbarous excesses. It must, however, be 
borne in mind, that those who have handed down the 
most diffuse accounts of his proceedings, were exposed, 
while describing them, to the strong influence of pre¬ 
judice; and that the Iconoclastic emperor, though a vio¬ 
lent persecutor, may have been painted in colours some 
shades darker than sober truth would warrant. One 
thing is certain : the party who so enthusiastically re¬ 
sisted the religious changes attempted by the emperor, 
omitted no opportunity of assailing his throne by every 
art of sedition. In some degree, therefore, his perse¬ 
cution might have had the nature of a war with rebels ; 
and his guilt been proportionally diminished by his ap¬ 
prehension of danger to the state. The character of a 
suspicious tyrant is sufficiently odious; but it is a work 
of charity if, by giving a monarch the name of tyrant, 
we can save him from that of a persecutor. 

Leo IV. was of a milder character than his father; 
and his unwillingness to endanger the peace of his own 
reign, or the safety of his son, induced him to treat the 
party with tolerance, which had suffered so severely 
under the late emperor. His name has, therefore, been 
viewed with more lenity than that of his predecessor ; 
and it is even stated that, for some portion of his 
reign, he merited the title of pious. But he forfeited 
this praise, according to the Iconoclastic historians, by the 
conclusion of his career. His wife, Irene, was warmly 
devoted to the worship of images ; and, contrary to his 
prohibition, she was supplied with these objects of her 
veneration by some of the officers of the palace. The 
idols were discovered in her bed-room ; and Leo deter¬ 
mined on visiting the violation of his orders with con¬ 
dign punishment. One of the unfortunate courtiers 


Theophanet, Chronographia. 
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implicated in the-affair died under the tortures to which 
they were subjected; and the empress, vainly endea¬ 
vouring to deny the charge, or excuse herself on die 
pretence of not having been privy to the introduction of 
the images, was threatened with immediate divorcement. 
But before this threat could be put in execution Leo 
breathed his last. A splendid crown, which had been 
deposited with sacred munificence among the treasures 
of Saint Sophia, attracted his attention ; and, with sa¬ 
crilegious hands, he removed it from the sanctuary to 
place it on his own brows. Scarcely had he appeared 
before the people, adorned with the brilliant bauble, 
when his brain was struck with intense agony, and he 
expired in equal pain and terror. Such is the common 
account of this emperor's end ; but there is another, 
which purports that he perished by poison, administered 
by the enraged Irene, to secure at once her safety and 
the empire. 

The Iconoclasts again raised their heads at seeing the 
empress ascend the throne as the guardian of her youth¬ 
ful son. But the opposite party was too strong to 
permit of any precipitate measure in their favour ; and 
Irene was obliged to proceed in her designs with the 
most cautious policy. She began, therefore, by simply 
allowing them to hold their opinions without fear of 
punishment. Her next step was to abolish the edicts 
of Constantine against them; and this was followed 
up by the publication of stories likely to affect the 
minds of her subjects in favour of their opinions. In 
all these proceedings, she was narrowly watched by the 
patriarch Paul, whose feelings were strongly opposed to 
the superstition it was her aim to re-establish. No 
means were left unemployed to induce him to relax his 
opposition ; but finding the attempt vain, she boldly 
assured the people that he was struck with so deep a 
remorse at the conduct he had pursued,“‘that he had 
voluntarily resigned his office, and died suddenly of a 
broken heart. The patriarch, indeed, never did again 
appear before his flock ; and his death was as sudden as 
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the empress described: but that he died of grief for 
having resisted the worship of images, has been doubted 
by every historian not blindly attached to the party he 
opposed.* His successor, Tiresias, the creature of Irene, 
pursued the cautious course marked out by his mistress; 
and, instead of venturing to restore the images which 
had been cast down by an act of authority proceeding 
from himself or the empress, he declared his intention 
of appealing on the subject to the consideration of a 
general council. Letters were accordingly despatched 
to pope Adrian, who was requested to send his legates 
to the meeting, and also to the several bishops and the 
most distinguished clergy of the East. In these epis¬ 
tles Tiresias, who, till his exaltation, had neither re¬ 
ceived holy orders, nor possessed even the lowest office 
in the church, deemed it expedient to deliver a full 
profession of his faith ; and among its chief articles 
was that which respected the worship of images.f The 
reply of Adrian to the imperial rescript contained the 
strongest expressions of amity and zeal; and, after 
lamenting the disorders which had afflicted the church, 
he continues: “ 1 implore you to render that homage 
to images, which we, following the tradition of our 
fathers, pay them in the West. We send you those 
passages from the fathers on which this holy usage is 
established. We implore you, before your knees and at 
your feet, to re-establish images as they before existed; 
and if this cannot be effected, because of the heretics, 
without a council being held, then let that false council 
be first condemned which was lielil against ail rule, and 

* Maitnbonrg's statement is decidedly in favour of Paul’s conversion and 
voluntary ptalication, and denies the fact of the popularity of the Iconoclasts : 
these opinions, says he, existed no longer hut among the officers and soldiers, 
ami those protligate bishops who had so unworthily bartered their souls and 
theif religion to obtain the favour of the prince, and who yet laboured to 
maintain their error when the generous penitence of Paul afforded the 
empress a fine occasion to ruin it in form, and without risk. Hist, des 
Iconoclastes, vol. i. liv. iii. p. 2Mi5. These words arc* hut a copy of those of 
Theophanes, who states that Paul, finding himself afflicted with a grievous 
disease, sent for the empress, and then with many tears declared his sorrow 
that he had ever ascended the patriarchal throne, and his determination to 
vacate it. Chronographia, p. 3<So. 

t Floury; Hist, de l’Eglise, liv. xliv. n. 8. Spanheim, Hist. Christ. Secul. 
VIII. Opera, p. 1.JU. 
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let it be understood that there shall be full liberty of 
discussion.” He then goes into the explication of the 
principles on which images were to be worshipped; and 
concludes with a strong appeal to the emperor on the 
subject of his own claims; on the injustice with which 
the church of St. Peter had been deprived of its rights; 
and on the guilt and folly of the act which had been 
committed in placing Tiresias, a simple layman, on the 
patriarchal throne ; plainly stating, that he could only 
dare to acknowledge him on condition that he was found 
to be a firm and zealous defender of images, and all 
things pertaining to the doctrines of the church.* 

The situation of the Christians in Palestine, and the 
other' provinces subject to the power of the Saracens, 
prevented the results which Tiresias had hoped would 
follow from his letters to the prelates of that quarter of 
the empire. Aarouti al llaschid, the celebrated warrior, 
with whom the noblest spirits of Europe deemed it an 
increase of glory to be compared, was a fierce persecutor 
of the opponents of his faith. The bearers of the pa¬ 
triarch's letters, consequently, had scarcely reached the 
borders of Syria, when they were warned by the monks 
who inhabited the deserts to proceed no further. To 
assure, however, the council of the state of religion 
among them, the father deputed two of their number to 
publish their opinions to the assembly, and thereby re¬ 
move all doubt as to their perfect agreement on the 
subject of images. 

a. d. Irene and her coadjutors now considered that the pro- 

780 . posed council might be held with safety. Constanti¬ 
nople was filled with bishops, abbots, and other eccle¬ 
siastics, from all parts of the empire, and the Iconolatres 
felt themselves to he on the point of securing a splendid 
and permanent triumph over the opposite sect. But 
they had miscalculated the strength of that party. The 
assembly had scarcely met when a large body of cate¬ 
chumens and others began to express their feelings in 

* Baronies fully allows, notwithstanding Tiresias’s profession in favour of 
imaj.es, that ins elevation was inconsistent with the rule of the church. 
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frequent murmurs of discontent: these by degrees in¬ 
creased into the louder cries of positive resistance and 
tumult, till at length the empress found it necessary to 
summon the guards to her defence. But, to the con¬ 
sternation of the council, the soldiers themselves refused 
to act, and the members of the assembly, rushing in 
terror from the church, heard the multitude insultingly 
exclaim as they departed, “ we have conquered.” The 
patriarch, however, remained behind, and proceeding to 
the altar, performed the solemn ceremony of the mass, 
exhibiting, whatever might be the error of his designs, 
a tine contrast by his courage and his devotion to the 
rude and impious violence of the crowd. 

The policy of the empress was strongly evinced in 
the means she employed to overcome the effects of this 
defeat. Sedulously spreading a report that the Saracens 
had broken the truce which had been formed, and made 
irruptions into the provinces of Thrace, she pretended 
that it was necessary to raise a force immediately for 
their expulsion from the invaded territory. The impe¬ 
rial attendants accordingly forthwith commenced their 
journey into Bithynia, and with them were carried the 
troops who had refused to support the council. On 
their departure the army under the command of Staura- 
eius entered Constantinople, and was kept there effectu¬ 
ally to suppress the spirit of disorder which had been 
excited by the late proceedings. New summonses were 
then issued to the various ecclesiastics who presided 
at the previous meeting, and the council was appointed 
to reassemble at Nice, as a place less likely to be 
disturbed by popular tumults. The most opposite 
views are taken of this synod by the writers of the dif¬ 
ferent parties; and it is evident that all which de¬ 
termined passion and prejudice, aided by policy and 
authority, could do to establish their purpose, was at¬ 
tempted in its decisions. On one side it is said that 
every thing was ordered with the utmost regularity ; 
that the legates of the pope occupied the first place in 
the assembly, indicating thereby their office as the pon.. 
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lift”s representatives; that letters were read from the 
patriarchs of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria, 
stating their assent to the first six general councils, 
but their rejection of that lately held at Constantinople*, 
and that the absence of these patriarchs and their clergy 
was not to be considered as interfering with the au¬ 
thority or measures of the council, their not appearing be¬ 
ing solely caused by the danger which must have been 
incurred had they left their dioceses. In the comparison 
on tile other hand, which writers of the opposite side 
have instituted between this council of Nice and that of 
Constantinople, the particulars thus boldly asserted are 
as strenuously contradicted. The Homan legates had been 
sent into the East, it is stated, not to take a part in the 
disputes of the assembly, but for another purpose, and 
on their return were punished by deposition for 
the responsibility they had assumed. Of the monks 
who were represented as the legates of the eastern pa¬ 
triarchs, it is similarly affirmed that those dignitaries 
were so far from authorising any one to act in their 
name, that they were wholly ignorant of the proceedings 
about to take place. It is said, moreover, that while the 
most perfect approbation of the previous assembly was 
exhibited by all classes of the community ; while the 
bishops, the people, and the military manifested equal 
readiness to forward its meeting, this was on all sides 
opposed ; and that if both councils are equally destitute 
of authority, the one at least was unattended by fraud, 
while the other in all its arrangements was influenced 
by the dishonest policy of the empress.f 

These accounts admit of some modification. It is 
obvious that no assembly whose professed object it is to 
deliberate on the validity of religious institutions, ought 
to be regarded as authoritative, if it meet under the 

* Floury, Hint del’EgUse, liv.xliv. n.2. r >. Maimbnurg,Hist, dm Icono- 
clash;*, vol. i p. 30*2., say*, that the council of Nice being held nearly a year 
after that of Constantinople, the legates had in that time received autho¬ 
rity for their proceedings. 

t Husnage, Hist, tie l’Eglwe, liv.xxiii. c.5. It is worthy of remark that 
Fleury, alter mentioning, that in one of the sessions of the council the 
authority of the fathers was cited in supjiort of images, acknowledges that 
the ducourse ascribed to Athanasius is probably not genuine. 
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control of powerful partisans, and manifest throughout 
its proceedings the determination of faction to carry its 
designs. But if there be any truth in history, or it be 
fair to draw an inference from the strong indications of 
correlative testimonies, the above was the case with both 
the councils in question. Each party employed every 
means it could command to establish its opinions: each 
lost sight of the rules by which a Christian assembly 
ought to be characterised; and to neither should have 
been ascribed the slightest measure of authority over the 
opinions or practices of the church. That a large mass 
of the people was to be found with both parties, is 
proved by the very circumstance of their alternate suc¬ 
cess and defeat. The question in dispute was one 
which it essentially depended on the dispositions of the 
multitude to settle ; it was one which appealed directly 
to popular feeling; and however theologians might de¬ 
termine it in their debates, the final decision was sure 
to emanate from the people. It is, therefore, a useless 
attempt to make it appear that the subjects of the em¬ 
pire were driven to the worship of images by an act of 
power. The establishment of the superstition affords 
indubitable evidence that their minds were in that state 
in which it required but one cautious effort of policy 
to plunge them into the depths of error. 

Whatever, however, were the intentions of the chief 
actors in the council of Nice, it presented the venerable 
aspect of an assembly formed according to the primitive 
rule of the church, and consisting of its wisest and most 
dignified members. Its meetings were held in the 
cathedral of St. Sophia. The principal officers of the 
court, at the head of whom was the first secretary Ni¬ 
cephoros, represented in themselves the splendour and 
authority of the state. In singular contrast to this body 
of nobles appeared the numerous bishops and monks 
who had suffered mutilation in the reign of Copronyinus, 
or had only just returned from exile; and, before the 
council commenced its proceedings, all eyes were fixed 
e 3 
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with equal joy and respect on the heroic Plato, and the 
scarcely less venerable Theophancs, whom neither the 
threats nor the proffered honours of Leo had been able 
to corrupt. The assembly was opencil by Tiresias on 
the 24th of September, and the address of the pa- 
triarch being concluded, the letters were read which had 
been received from the emperor and the pope. Three 
bishops, Jfasi) of Ancvra, Theodore of Mysa, and The¬ 
odosius of Armonium, then presented themselves, and 
having obtained permission to speak, declared their peni¬ 
tence for the share they had taken in the late council, by 
anathematising its canons. The two former having 
expressed themselves to this purpose, the bishop of Ar- 
inonium addressed the assembly at great length, and with 
a more passionate show of grief. “ 1 call you to wit¬ 
ness, holy fathers,” was the conclusion of his written 
appeal, “• I have sinned against heaven and before you. 
Receive me even as Hod received me, a gluttonous man, 
an adulterer, and a robber. Seek me even as Christ 
sought me, a wandering sheep that was perishing, and 
which he carried on his shoulders, and there will be joy 
in heaven, before Hod and liis angels, for my salvation 
and my penitence, effected, most sacred lords, through 
your intercession.” lie then added, “ Cursed be they 
who adore not the venerable images. Cursed he they 
who dare to abuse and blaspheme the venerable images, 
and to call them idols. Cursed be they who do not 
diligently teach, that all who love Christ must adore 
the venerable images, and that the sacred images of all 
the saints are to he adored, who have from the lieginning 
served Hod. Cursed lie the slanderers of Christians, 
that is, the breakers of images." 

Theodosius and his companions were by the general 
consent of the council readmitted to communion, and 
allowed to take their place among the rest of the pre¬ 
lates. Several other bishops then presented themselves, 
and desired to express a similar recantation of their past 
errors; hut their appeal was deferred to the following 
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sitting. This took place in a few clays, ami during the 
six consecutive meetings of the assembly the supre¬ 
macy of the Roman pontiff, and the worship of images, 
were set forth, and established as essential portions of 
the Christian’s belief. It was in the last of these ses¬ 
sions that the doctrine which the council had been con¬ 
vened to uphold was defined with that precision, which 
no longer left it doubtful what was the opinion of the 
dominant party on the subject. The business of the day 
was begun by one of the lapsed bishops, Gregory of Neo- 
cesarea, who read aloud, and section by section, the 
dogma established by the council of Constantinople. 
As each chapter was concluded, the deacon Kpiphanius 
read the passages from the fathers which were consi¬ 
dered to embrace a full and direct confutation of the 
errors it advanced. On arriving at that article in the 
definition which stated that no other image of Christ 
was to be acknowledged but that which he had left of 
himself in the cucharist, the whole assembly expressed 
its horror in murmurs of execration ; and the doc¬ 
trine of the real presence having been proclaimed, it 
was triumphantly asked, how there should be an image 
of Christ in that which was Christ himself? 

On the 1 sith of October the members of the council 
met to'draw up the definition of faith which they had 
thus developed. The first two articles of the decree were 
employed to establish the authority of the six general 
councils, and the creeds they had set forth. In the third, 
they described in exact terms the peculiar doctrine of 
their party. “We declare,” said they, in this famous 
document, “ that as the figure of the cross is exposed in all 
other places, so also should there be seen in the churches, 
on cups and sacred ornaments, on the walls and on 
tables, in houses and in the streets, formed both in 
colours and in every other kind of way, the venerable 
and holy images of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
of our pure and sacred Lady the mother of God ; of his 
honoured angels, and of all saints, and men of blessed 
memory : for, in proportion as these holy objects are 
£ 4 
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contemplated in images, by so much more actively is 
the mind excited to remember them ; to desire, to em¬ 
brace, and adore them. Nevertheless, no approach is to 
be made in the service rendered them, to that true wor¬ 
ship * which is according to faith, and which is alone 
due to the Divine nature. Know, therefore, that as the 
oblation of incense and lights is given to the figure of 
the vivifying cross, to the holy gospels, and to other 
sacred monuments, so also it ought to be offered unto 
images, as was the custom among the pious men of old; 
for the honour rendered the image passes to that which 
it represents, and he who adores the image, adores in 
it the substance, even the person of the being de¬ 
picted, t 

The empress and her son, who had remained at Con¬ 
stantinople, received the tidings of what had passed in 
the council with the most lively expressions of satisfac¬ 
tion. Irene felt it to he the victory of a cause which 
materially affected her chance of retaining supreme con¬ 
trol in the government of the state. Such an event, 
therefore, was not to be allowed to pass away without due 
rejoicings. The assembly had been convened at Nice, 
lest the untimely interference of the populace might dis¬ 
turb the firmness of its members ; but it had now ful¬ 
filled its purpose, and Irene determined that Constan¬ 
tinople should witness the honours of its triumph. In 
answer to the letter of Tiresias, he was desired to con¬ 
duct the venerable men who had composed the synod to 
the capital. The command was obeyed, and the council, 
which had fulfilled its commission in Bithynia, held its 
eighth session within the walls of the imperial city. At 
this assembly the emperor himself, Irene, and the flower 
of their court attended; ami, seated on sumptuous thrones, 
seemed to feel the influence of the piety by which they 
were surrounded. Tiresias having delivered a short ad¬ 
dress, the sovereign and his mother expressed, in brief 

* The Greek word Inlrrin here used has a peculiar sense, and is only 
us e d to describe the worship due to <iod. 

f baron!ut. Basnage. Mairobourg. 
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speeches, the joy they felt on the occasion. Their sen¬ 
timents were received with the mingled applause of the 
clergy and the people; and the definition being read 
to them, they appended the royal signature in the 
presence of the whole assembly. New acclamations 
followed this act; and, on dismissing the bishops to 
their respective dioceses, the empress enriched them 
with a variety of costly gifts. In a few days, Constan¬ 
tinople bore signal testimony to the exertions and au¬ 
thority of the council. The squares, the streets, the 
walls of houses and public buildings, as well as the in¬ 
terior of the churches, were crowded with images or 
paintings ; and those who advocated their worship, wrote 
of the change which had been effected, as of the restor¬ 
ation of the faith and light of the Gospel, after both had 
suffered eclipse under the corruptions of the age. 

It was almost immediately after this occurrence that 
Irene commenced that series of machinations which 
finally involved her in the unnatural guilt, the stain of 
which, not the most bigotted of historians have attempted 
to wipe from her memory. The immediate effects of 
the council were such as she looked for: it put her 
enemies to silence ; and afforded her the means of ef¬ 
fectually resisting their opposition to her designs. But 
the feeling of satisfaction at the termination of the con¬ 
troversy was far from general. A strong party of Icono¬ 
clasts still existed ; and they were joined by that nu¬ 
merous body of citizens who had, at all times, opposed 
the attempts of the empress to usurp the sovereign power. 
With these were united the monks, a class of men whom 
it might have been supposed the exertions of Irene in 
support of their favourite dogma would have permanently 
conciliated. The chief cause of their dissatisfaction was 
the lenity which had been exercised towards the lapsed 
bishops. They could not be brought to believe that 
those who had, only a few months before, employed 
themselves with impious zeal in the destruction of 
images, ought to retain their authority over the people 
whom they had laboured to mislead. While they re- 
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joiced, therefore, at beholding every quarter of the East 
adorned with tjie venerable images they had been taught to 
worship, they disputed the authority of the council by 
which they were restored : one of the most zealous of 
their historians contends, that error was even more en¬ 
couraged than repressed by its measures ; and that, in 
reality, it merited not the title of canonical or general. 

The opposition of the monks may Ire accounted for 
on other grounds besides that of their enmity to the 
Iconoclastic bishops. Tiresias, the patriarch, though 
respectable for Iris piety and talents, had been intruded 
upon the church by the hand of authority ; and the 
sentiments of the Homan pontiff on the subject were 
shared by tire most zealous of the ecclesiastical body in 
every part of Christendom. It was a scandal to see a 
secretary of state exalted to the primacy of the East ; 
and a still greater, to find him at once assuming the title 
of universal bishop. True it was, that he expressetl 
himself towards the pontiff in terms of humility and 
respect ; but it is also equally plain, that both he and 
the empress had conceived the idea of pursuing their 
own schemes as independently of Homan interference 
as the state of the times would allow. This was one of 
the objects contemplated in the appeal to a general coun¬ 
cil. At thi' head of such an assembly, the primate of 
the Eastern church reasonably believed that he should 
have little to fear from the haughty assumptions of his 
rival : and though lie knew that no council could be 
considered legitimate, at which the representatives of 
the Homan hierarch were not present, he contented him¬ 
self with obtaining their co-operation by a mere politi¬ 
cal device. The pontiff, on the other band, viewed all 
the circumstances attending the council with equal sus¬ 
picion and dislike, lie saw exactly how it bore upon 
the prerogative which it was his object to appropriate ; 
and though he could not, with safety or consistency, 
directly oppose an assembly devoted to the establishment 
of his own principles, he left no indirect means unem¬ 
ployed to lessen its respectability and authority. But 
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the most zealous image-worshippers were also the most 
devoted friends of the papacy ; and hence the anomaly 
exhibited of a triumphant party rejecting the autho¬ 
rity hy which it was mainly established. 


(JIIAP. XIV. 

the roman pontiffs in the eimitii century. — increase 

OF TltFIR POWER-COMMENCEMENT OF THEIR TEMPORAL 

JIOMINION.- PEPIN AMI CHAIll.FMAONE. — CHARACTER OF 

THE LATTER. -THE STATE OF THE CONTROVERSY UEM'LIY- 

ino I Malls. — learned men. 

Wk return to the church in the U'est. Sergius, wdio A 
had performed important services for the papacy during 701. 
his active career, died at the beginning of the eighth 
century, and was succeeded hy John VI.; in whose 
pontificate Campania was invaded hy the Lombards, 
under tiisulpb, duke of llcncventum. The worst ex¬ 
cesses were committed by the barbarians ; but the cala¬ 
mities which the inhabitants of the desolated district 
suffered were no sooner learnt at Rome, than the pon¬ 
tiff, with that noble benevolence which had characterised 
many of his predecessors, sent them a sufficient supply 
from his treasures to repurchase their liberty and safety. 

He enjoyed his dignity mdy three years; and his suc¬ 
cessor, John VI., is only noted for having been guilty 
of the weakness of returning the canons of the council 
in Trullo to the emperor Justinian, without, a single 
alteration.* Hut what lie wanted in firmness or ele¬ 
vation of character, he endeavoured to supply hy the 
munificence with which he expended his wealth in 
adorning churches, and filling them with the costliest in¬ 
struments of worship. In his pontificate, moreover, 
the king of the Lombards restored the lands of which he 

* Floury, Hist. Kecles. t. ix. liv. 41. n. 13. B tun age represents the 
conduct of John as the mere dictate of prudence. He desired, says he, 
neither to injure his own privileges, nor to provoke li is master, liv. vji. c. 9. 
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had despoiled the church, and the deed which contained 
the grant was written in letters of gold. Sisinius was 
the next pontiff; but he died a few days after his election, 
and left the see to Constantine, a native of Syria, who 
retained it about seven years. He was summoned by 
Justinian to the capital of the East; but the object which 
the emperor had in view is unknown, and the only 
result of his journey seems to have been the restoration 
of Felix, the archbishop of Ravenna, to his diocese and 
honours. That unfortunate prelate had made an effort 
to recover the independence possessed by the former 
bishops of his see ; but, though aided by the warlike 
masters of the district, his attempt failed; and the 
emperor sending a body of troops from Sicily, the walls 
of Ravenna were beaten down, and Felix, loaded with 
chains, was carried a prisoner to Constantinople. There 
he had to endure the punishment inflicted on the basest 
criminals. Ilis eyes were put out, and he was banished 
to the inhospitable shores of 1’ontus: a punishment, it 
is said, which was regarded at Rome as the infliction of 
divine justice. 

Notwithstanding the want of positive evidence as to 
the express object of Constantine’s journey, it is usu¬ 
ally believed to have been occasioned by the emperor’s 
unceasing anxiety to secure the co-operation of the Ro¬ 
man hierarchy in the establishment of the late decrees. 
It is also argued, and with seeming reason, that his 
attendance on the imperial commands is a proof of the 
still unavoidable subjection which the pontiffs had to 
endure ; while his failing to oppose the canons so ob¬ 
jectionable to his church, affords a similar proof of his 
weakness and his fears. Gregory II., by whom he was 
succeeded, pursued a bolder line of conduct. The part 
which he took in-opposition to Leo the Isaurian, has 
been already stated ; and bis determined attack on the 
Lombards, who made themselves masters of one of the 
Neapolitan fortresses, indicated the spirit which, in 
later times, placed Christian prelates at the head of 
mail-clad armies. Gregory was in all respects the firm 
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defender and zealous advocate of papal authority. At 
one moment engaged in open hostilities with the em¬ 
peror, he was at another employed in directing the 
labours of missionaries and founding monasteries. Ger¬ 
many, at his direction, was traversed by the ardent and 
pious Boniface ; and in Italy the rule of St. Benedict 
became, under his patronage, the universal canon of 
monastic institutions. 

The pontificate of Gregory II. lasted sixteen years, 
and he was succeeded by a priest of the same name, 
whom the people elected by some sudden impulse, while 
engaged in the obsequies of the former. Gregory III. 
carried the principles which had actuated his predeces¬ 
sor to a far greater extent. Unable to withdraw the 
emperor Leo, cither by persuasion or threats, from the 
vigorous persecution of the Iconoclasts, he proceeded to 
the daring measure of excommunicating the sovereign, 
and then made known to the celebrated Charles Martel 
liis readiness to proclaim him consul of Home, on con¬ 
dition that he would enable him to support his separ¬ 
ation from the dominion of the empire. Leo resented 
the conduct of the pontiff, by depriving him of part of 
his revenues, and rejecting his legates. But the step 
which Gregory had taken, led directly to the establish¬ 
ment of the papacy on the basis of temporal power and 
grandeur. A new career, new motives to exertion, were 
opened to the politicians of the church : and it was no 
longer with rival prelates the bishops of Rome were to 
contend, but with states and princes. The prizes for 
which they were henceforth to strive were to be tribu¬ 
tary crowns and sceptres — the triumphs they were to 
celebrate, not those of truth, over heresy, but of arbi¬ 
trary superstition over the free-will, the natural senti¬ 
ments, and the evangelical knowledge of Christian 
nations. 

Gregory having thus laid the foundation of Roman 
aristocracy, and commenced, as it is reported, his career 
by imposing on the Saxon inhabitants of this country a 
tax to ISt. Peter, left the authority which he had exercised 
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with so much energy, to his successor Zachary*, a man 
fully worthy of the important trust; and combining, 
with much piety, no inconsiderable share of that political 
wisdom which was becoming so necessary a qualification 
to the head of the church. Convinced of the advan¬ 
tages which Rome might derive from intimate union 
with the rising power of France, he watched, with 
careful attention, over the interests of the mayors of 
the palace, the true masters of the sovereign authority.; 
sand it was at his suggestion that the nation at length 
(Conferred on those powerful functionaries the titles, as 
well as the privileges, of royalty. The bombard 
princes regarded him with corresponding reverence. 
iLuitprand, whose reign lasted above thirty years, was 
distinguished for his devout observance of the maxims 
o f the church; and the duke of Friuli, who was sub¬ 
sequently raised to the throne, resigned his crotvn after 
a reign of five years, and, moved by the eloquent per¬ 
suasions of Zacharias, passed the remainder of his life in 
the monastery of Mount Cassino. The charity of this 
pontiff was equal to his talents. His clergy viewed him 
in the light of an affectionate father. The poor, the 
stranger, and the afflicted had their wants regularly 
supplied out of his treasury. His benevolence freed 
the victims of mercantile cupidity ; and the slaves 
which Venice offered in barter to the Moors, were pur¬ 
chased by his agents and set free. With the munifi¬ 
cence of a prince whose resources seemed inexhaustible, 
lie added to these noble exhibitions of humanity to the 
distressed, numerous instances of his admiration for 
tasteful and magnificent buildings. The palace of the 
Lateral! was erected with new and costly splendour from 
the funds which he supplied. The art of painting was 
encouraged by the order which he gave to cover the 
vast hall of the palace with a chart of the world. In 
the church of St. Peter he placed the numerous books 
required for the complicated services of the whole year; 
and, employing his native language for the service of his 

.. * Barouius, Anna], Eccles. an. 740. 
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countrymen, lie translated into Greek the dialogues of 
St. Gregory. 

Stephen II.*, who next occupied the pontifical chair, 
had to endure, from the very commencement of his career, 
the troubles ami dangers of domestic wars. Astolfo, 
the new king of the Lombards, inherited the spirit of 
his earliest predecessors, and the age in which he lived 
prompted him to make the most vigorous efforts for the 
establishment of his power. It was the period of bold 
adventure and fierce enterprise. Chivalry had not yet 
la-gun to soften the temper and refine the manners of 
the western warriors, and the influence of the church, 
though every day increased, was not yet sufficiently 
acknowledged to command the obedience or satisfy the 
wishes of ambitious princes. The power, moreover, of 
the emperor in Italy was in the last stage of decay. 
Ravenna had acknowledged his exarchs from year to 
year ; but they were now the mere shadows of an au¬ 
thority which had ceased to be recognised; and it only 
required the appearance of a leader like Astolfo to 
put an end for ever to the rule of the Greeks in Italy. 
But the Lombard monarch was not contented with the 
acquisition of Ravenna. He assailed the duchy of Rome 
andthelandsof the church, nor could Stephen, either by the 
most solemn expostulations, or the offers which he made 
of money, induce the conqueror to withdraw his troops. 
In this situation, and when the Lombards had demanded 
as the price of their safety a tribute which the citizens 
of Rome felt it would be-impossible to pay, the pontiff 
sent messengers to Constantinople requesting aid of the 
emperor; but his entreaties were disregarded, and lie 
was thus left with a terrified and helpless population to 
meet as they best might the approaching storm. There 
was a fortitude, a firmness of trust in the compassion 
and providence of God, in the minds of the men who 

* Another ecclesiastic of the same name was elected by the people im¬ 
mediately after the death of Zachary , but he did not live to enjoy his 
elevation. On the third morning after his election he was strutK with 
apoplexy, anti as he had not lieen consecrated, he is sometimes omitted in 
the jmntifical calendar. Platina, Vit* Foil. p. Iff-. Fleury. baron i us a p- 
I»eur.s to say, that theotnission of his name is wrong. 
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lived at this tteriod, which excuses much of that which 
was erroneous in their ceremonial practice. Stephen 
took advantage of the season of affliction to inspire the 
people with deeper feelings of devotion. “ I beseech 
you, tny deaf children,” said he to them, “ to implore 
God's mercy^for the heavy load of our manifold offences; 
he will thenjlhimself be our helper, and will deliver us 
by his all-jjirovideut goodness from the hands of our 
persecutor^” Having thus inclined the people to a 
pious confidence in the mercy of the Almighty, he ap¬ 
pointed d*iy 8 of solemn supplication.* In the procession 
with whi/cli the services commenced, he appeared bear¬ 
ing an ifcnage of Christ on his shoulderst: the clergy 
who accompanied him carried the numerous relics and 
otluyf 1 sacred objects which the people were accustomed 
to;'contemplate with greatest awe; and the whole assem¬ 
bly, with naked feet ami ashes on their heads, bent their 
way to the church of the virgin, prayers and lament¬ 
ations marking their progress as that of a. people who 
contemplated their last hope of deliverance, 
n. Hut Stephen did not remain inactive while thus teach- 
4. ing his flock the great duly of Christians, when bend¬ 
ing under the yoke of affliction. His last appeals to 
the emperor having failed, lie turned his eyes towards 
France, where Pepin, the father of the heroic Charle¬ 
magne. was now at the head of a nation as warlike as the 
Lombards, and as disposed to ally itself with Home as 
the invaders were to effect its ruin. A letter desiring 
help was forthwith despatched to the court of the French 
monarch, and it was received with the respect which 
might lie looked for from a prince of IVpili’s character.f 
Ambassadors were sent to Home to treat with the Lom¬ 
bards for Stephen's safe passage into France,a negotiation 
which could scarcely fail in the hands of the powerful 
sovereign by whom it was undertaken. The pontiff 
was speedily on his way to the new protector of the 

♦ These solemn services of worship in times of calamity were called 
Litanies, and were very early introduced into the church. King ham’s 
Antiquities, hook xiii. c. 1. 

| This image w as called Aocheircpoeta, that is, not made with hands. 
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church, and some miles before he reached the royal 
residence, he was met first by the celebrated son of 
Pepin, and then by the monarch himself, the rest of his 
children, and the most distinguished members of his 
court. Descending from their horses, Pepin and his 
attendants prostrated themselves upon the earth, and 
indicated, by every demonstration of respect, their pro¬ 
found reverence for the exalted stranger. Stephen 
having delivered a prayer of thanks to the Almighty, 
the cavalcade proceeded, the pontiff and the whole 
of die party joining their voices in psalms and an¬ 
thems till they reached the place of destination, the 
town of Pontyon in Champagne. There Stephen opened 
the treasures he had brought as presents for the 
court ; but file following day be appeared with all 
his attendants, before the monarch, clad in sackcloth 
and ashes, and, falling at his knees, lie implored him, 
by the mercy of Cod and the merits of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, to deliver Home from the devastation of 
the Lombards. Pepin in reply promised to grant the 
pontiff's request, and speedily fulfilled his promise by 
compelling the enemy to retreat, and shut himself up 
in the single town of Pavia.* Astolfo, thus pressed, 

* Stephen, while in France, was seized with a dangerous illness, and 
remained fur some time at the point of death, in the monastery of St. 
Denis, near Haris. While in this state, he saw a vision, which he has 
himselfdescrilied with all its particulars. “ 1 was praying,” says he, “in 
the subterranean rhurch of that blessed martvr, when 1 saw before the 
altar my good lord and shepherd Peter, and the lord Paul, the master of tin* 
Gentiles; and 1 at once recognised them from the ; r surtaria : and at the 
right of the lord Peter was the thrice blessed lord Dionysius, subtle, and 
taller, of fair countenance, with white locks, clothed in a < niobium o ft lie 
purest white, spotted with purple, his pallium being all of purple, studded 
with gold; and they conversed with each other rejoicing. And the good 
shepherd and lord Peter said, “This, our brother, requires healing;” and 
the blessed lord Paul said, “ Now he shall be healed ; ’ and approaching, he 
put his hand in a friendly manner on the breast of the lord Dionysius, and 
looked hack on the lord Peter, and the lord Peter said to the lord Diony¬ 
sius cheerfully, “ Thy grace is his grace.” And immediately tlie Messed 
Dionysius, taking a censer and palm in his hand, came to me with the 
presbyter and deacon, who were standing apart, and said, “ Peace he with 
thee, brother: fear not; thou shalt not die till thou have returned to thy 
seat. Arise in health, and dedicate with thanksgiving this altar in honour 
of God, and of his ajmstles Peter and Paul, whom thou secst: for there w as 
there an inconceivable brightness and sweetness; and !>eing presently, 
through the grace of God, made whole, 1 sought to fulfil that which hail 
been commanded me. Hut they who were present there said that I was 
raving. Wherefore 1 related to them, and to the king and his courtiers, what 

VOL. II. F 
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agreed to the terms proposed by his conqueror, and the 
French army was withdrawn. But scarcely had they 
left the district when he returned to the attack with 
renewed vigour, laid waste the country round Home 
with fire and sword, and at length encamped before the 
gates of the city itself. The pontiff again sent a strong 
appeal to his protector: “ I conjure you,” said he, “ by 
the Lord our God, by his glorious Mother, by all the 
Heavenly virtues, and by St. Peter, who has consecrated 
you a king, to make the spoiler restore what he has 
taken, to the church of God. You will have at the day 
of judgment to give an account of the manner in which 
you have defended us. It is you whom God has chosen 
for this great work by his own eternal prescience; for 
those whom he hath predestined he hath called, and 
those whom he hath called he hath justified.” 

It is not very evident in what way the solemn words 
used by St. Paul, in explaining the doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion, could be employed to engage the service of a warlike 
prince ; but the increasing pressure of danger prompted 
the pontiff to use a far greater liberty with sacred lan¬ 
guage. At the moment when the enemy appeared on 
the point of completing his designs, Stephen resolved 
on employing the full privileges of a representative of 
Saint Peter. Instead, therefore, of writing this time 
in his own name, he dictated his letter in the name of 
the apostle, closely imitating his inspired epistles, and 
speaking in a language which implied that he was pos¬ 
sessed of an authority to anoint or dethrone kings, and to 
perform the offices, not of a messenger, of a teacher sent 
from God, which is the highest characteristic of an 
apostle, but of a delegated minister of his power and 
justice. “ Peter, called to be an apostle by Jesus Christ, 
Son of the living God,” is the commencement of this 
sacrilegious libel on the word of Scripture; and the 
imitation is kept up with equal closeness throughout 
“ Peter, called an apostle by Jesus Christ, Son of the 

1 aaw, and how I wa« cured, and 1 did according to what had been com¬ 
manded.^ "—Baronius, Annal. Eccles. an. 754. 4. 
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living God, who, reigning with the Father before all 
ages, in the unity of the Holy Spirit, became in¬ 
carnate in these last days for our salvation, and being 
made, hath redeemed us by his precious blood, through 
the will of the paternal glory, as was foretold by the 
holy prophets, and by me ;—the catholic and apostolic 
Homan church of God, the head of all the churches of 
God, founded on a firm rock by the blood of the Re¬ 
deemer himself; and Stephen, the president of that 
same holy church, may grace, peace, and virtue to de¬ 
liver that holy church of God, and the Roman people 
committed to my charge, from the hands of persecutors, 
be ministered unto you, ye most noble and excellent 
men, Pepin, Charles, and Carloman, from God our Lord, 
and also to the most holy bishops, abbots, presbyters, 
even to all religious monks, and also to dukes, counts, 
and to all military forces, and the whole people of 
France: 1, Peter, apostle, called by Christ, the Son 
of the living God, according to the good pleasure of 
his will, was foreordained by his power to be the illu¬ 
minator of all the world, our Lord himself confirming 
it, saying, ‘ Go teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and -of the Holy 
Ghostand, again, ‘ Receive ye the gift of the Spirit; 
whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted/ And con¬ 
cerning his sheep, he says to me, his unworthy ser¬ 
vant and called apostle, ‘ Feed my sheep, feed my 
lambs.’ And again, ‘ Thou art Peter ; and upon this 
rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. And to thee I will give the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven : whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.’ 
Wherefore let all who have fulfilled my preaching be¬ 
lief that their sins are remitted by the command of 
God, and that they will enter pure and without spot into 
eternal life. But for you, in whose very lustrous hearts 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit hath shone, and hath 
made you to love the holy and undivided Trinity, truly 
f 2 
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in this apostolic Roman church of God, your hope is 
held annexed to future retribution. Therefore, I, Peter 
the apostle of God, who regard you as my adopted 
children, exhort you, and stir up your affections, to 
defend from the hands of their adversaries the city of 
Rome, and the people committed to me by God ; and 
also the house where I rest according to the flesh, from 
the condemnation of the gentiles ; and to free the church 
of God, commended to me by divine power, seeing that 
they arc now suffering the most heavy afflictions and 
oppressions from the reprobate Lombards. Think not 
otherwise, therefore, dearly beloved, but certainly be¬ 
lieve, that as if 1 were in the flesh before you, I am 
living to assist you, and that 1 bind and oblige you, with 
adjurations, to this declared duty. Because, accord¬ 
ing to the promise which we have received from that 
same our Lord God and Redeemer, we esteem you, 
ye people of the Franks, a chosen nation.” The ex¬ 
hortation to all the states of the kingdom is then 
repeated, and they are again told to believe that the 
apostle does indeed address them, because, though absent 
from them in the flesh, he is not spiritually absent; 
“ for it is written,” he adds, “ he who receives a pro¬ 
phet in the name of a prophet, receives the reward of a 
prophet. But,” continues the epistle, “ our Lady, the 
mother of God, the ever-virgin Mary, exhorting and 
abjuring you together with us, commands you with 
mighty obligations ; in which also unite thrones and 
dominations, even all the celestial army, tile martyrs and 
confessors of Christ, and all who please God... Render, 
then, to my people of Rome, committed to me by God, and 
your brothers,— render to them, the Lord working with 
you, help with all your strength, that in the day of future 
judgment, rewarding you according to your works, I, 
Peter, called in this life an apostle of God, may prepare 
for you in his kingdom most bright and shining taber¬ 
nacles, promising you the rewards of eternal retribution, 
and the infinite joys of paradise: only deliver my pe¬ 
culiar people, my people of Rome, your Roman brothers, 
from the hands of iniquitous Lombards. Run, then, I 
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entreat you by the living and true God ; run ! and be 
there, before the living Fountain, whence ye are sancti¬ 
fied and regenerated, become dry; before the spark which 
still remains of the shining flame from which you have 
known the light is extinguished; before your spiritual 
mother, the holy church of God, in which ye hope to 
receive eternal life, is humbled, invaded, and by im¬ 
pious hands violated and profaned.” 

However our feelings, at this day, are shocked by the 
artifice which Stephen employed to secure the assistance 
of the French monarch, that prince was moved by it to 
render the pontiff immediate succour; and Astolfo 
was quickly deprived of the fruits of his numerous cam¬ 
paigns. It now became a question to whom the district 
from which the Lombard was driven ought of right to 
belong ; and, before this point could be decided, the 
envoy of the Greek emperor appeared, to claim for his 
master the restoration of the territory which he had so 
completely abandoned to its fate. But Pepin was both 
too politic and too conscious of his power to listen to 
such demands ; and, sending his chief counsellor, the 
abbot Fulrade, to perform the investiture, he granted to 
Stephen, and to his successors for ever, the undivided 
sovereignty of the conquered territory. 

Thus commenced the temporal dominion of the 
bishops of Rome ; an event which marks a distinct pe¬ 
riod in the history of the papacy ; but the importance 
of which we cannot but think has been somewhat over¬ 
rated. The power by which the pontiffs acquired their 
vast empire in the minds of men, owed little or none of 
its vigour to the influence they possessed as princes; 
it went on increasing till it reached the very boundaries 
of civilisation, while their little seignory remained con¬ 
fined within the narrowest limits: and it declined, and 
became almost nominal, while their rights as sovereigns 
continued to be acknowledged by all the states of Europe. 
In point of wealth, it plainly admits of being questioned 
whether they could gain anywdvantage from an acquisition 
which obliged them to keep an army in their pay; to 
F 3 
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support a countless train of emissaries and envoys; and 
to engage in all the expensive arts of diplomacy, with the 
monarchs of countries whose treasures were perpetually 
supplied by the labours and the commerce of their people. 
As little was their new dominion advantageous to their 
dignity. The pontiff 1 was the first among the spiritual 
rulers of mankind; the lowest, almost, of temporal 
princes: as the head of the church, he was rendered 
venerable by all the associations, and by many of the 
highest sanctions, of religion ; as the successor of the 
exarchs of Ravenna, he was the dependant of every 
prince who had an army at his command, and was but 
an item in the catalogue of the petty rulers, who were 
counted as make.weights in the balance of power. In 
whatever designs he undertook as the supremely en¬ 
dowed minister of God, he could appeal to the hearts 
and consciences of men ; could shake the confidence of 
the mightiest, and bring into alliance the most contrary 
elements of society to effect his purpose: whatever at¬ 
tempts he had to make in his temporal capacity required 
to be supported by the pettiest inventions of secret 
policy ; by contrivances and deceits which, in. time, 
rendered the proceedings of the court of Rome pro¬ 
verbial as examples of cunning and duplicity. But the 
"temporal power of the popes was not only in itself of 
little value, it had a perpetual tendency to abridge and 
undermine their spiritual influence. The traffic in 
which it involved them made their name too familiar to 
the ears of the busy and ambitious men with whom they 
had to treat; and, the broils to which it led often involv¬ 
ing them in unsuccessful contests, they gradually became 
less and less feared by their immediate neighbours and 
allies. Wrapped up in the mystery of ancient holiness, 
exercising the power only which had its root in the very 
early ages of the gospel, and to which the world might 
have bowed without exciting the fears of princes ; or, 
if exciting them, exciting them without offering the 
means to repress the dreaded aggressor; they might have 
defied most of those attempts which led to the ruin 
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of their authority and the dismemberment of their 
church. 

Stephen died, after a short but eventful pontificate 
of five years, and was succeeded by his brother i’aul, at ' !5G ' 
that time only in deacon’s orders. Astolphus, the 
Lombard monarch, was also dead, and his crown had 
fallen to Didier duke of Tuscany. But Paul found 
himself surrounded on his accession with difficulties 
scarcely less great than those which had disturbed 
the peace of his late brother. The Greeks still conti¬ 
nued to proclaim their pretensions to the sovereignty ■ 
of Italy; nor dared the Roman pontiff’, vain as were 
their claims, at once throw off the appearance of alle¬ 
giance. Letters continued to be dated according to 
the year of the emperor’s reign ; and it is especially 
remarked, that the senate and people of Rome, in ad¬ 
dressing Pepin, did not call the pontiff’ by any title sig¬ 
nifying his sovereignty, but only their father and their 
pastor.* The Lombards, on the other hand, showed 
themselves little inclined to preserve the treaty which 
had been formed with the church ; and Didier, who was 
greatly indebted for his throne to the help of the late 
pontiff, now employed all the forces at his command 
to recover possession of the territory which had been 
formally conveyed to him and his successors for ever. 

Paul appealed to his powerful ally, and promised, if he 
would grant him aid, to do nothing which was not in 
accordance with his will; a promise which proves both 
the importance which he attached to the support of 
Pepin, and the tendency of the newly acquired sove¬ 
reignty to injure the true power and independence of 
the rulers of the church. 

A tumult, equally dangerous to the state and to the ?C7. 
respectability of the pontificate, followed the death of 
Paul. Totona, a nobleman of wealth and influence, 
formed the design of elevating his brother Constantine 
to the vacant chair; and, to effect his purpose, induced 
the bishop of Prrcneste to afford him consecration. The 

% Fleurj, Hut. del'EglUe, Iiv. 43. n. 28. 
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attempt succeeded; and Constantine kept possession of 
his usurped authority nearly a year. A strong effort 
was then made by the great body of the clergy and the 
p'eople to recover their invaded right of election. The 
pontiff was seised, and deprived of his eyes. A new 
pope ascended the throne ; and, a council having been 
hastily assembled, Constantine had to submit to all the 
indignities and sufferings which could be inflicted by an 
insulted and enraged conclave. Stephen 111., who had 
thus succeeded to the government of the church, enjoyed 
his honours about four years, and then left them to be 
possessed by Adrian I., a man of piety and talents, am¬ 
bitious, enthusiastic, and politic. He commenced his 
career at a period when all these qualities had ample 
opportunity of display. The Lombards still pressed 
close upon the boundaries of Home. Disorder bad 
entered the bosom of the church itself. The effects of 
faction were visible where should have appeared only 
the calm dignity of conscious strength ; and the domi¬ 
nion of St. Peter's successors presented the anomalous 
appearance of a power established on the most sacred of 
claims, struggling into life, and wrestling with innu¬ 
merable antagonist principles, like a system which had 
but just begun to send forth its shoots into the soil in 
which it was planted. It was at this period, moreover, 
that the controversy with the Iconoclasts approached its 
highest degree of virulence ; and Adrian had to em¬ 
ploy all the prudence of which he was master to meet 
the dangers in which il involved him. The measures 
pursued by the empress Irene were as unfavourable to 
his views as they were in themselves violent and unjust. 
But to have opposed them by open and direct means 
would have obliged him to employ the strength which 
he required for the support of his interests against nearer 
enemies ; nor could he easily separate the cause under 
which the empress shielded her ambition and promoted 
the independence of the Eastern church, from the designs 
with which she combined-it. The Iconoclasts were as 
odious to him as to her: they were as opposed to the 
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system which it was his object to establish, as they 
were to her usurpations and tyranny. While he ex¬ 
pressed his doubts, therefore, as to the propriety of the 
new patriarch's consecration, and showed considerable 
backwardness in recognising the second council of Nice, 
he attempted no vigorous resistance to the invasion of 
those rules which were violated in her proceedings. 
The establishment of image-worship promised effects 
more favourable to his general interests than the as¬ 
sumption of authority by Tiresias and his patroness 
was offensive to his immediate feelings. 

But the church was now to receive the support of a 
prince whose character and circumstances were equally 
calculated to mark him for her champion. Charle¬ 
magne inherited a throne supported by those firm props 
of monarchy, a loyal and devoteil people, and a zealous 
clergy. Enlightened beyond most of his contemporaries, 
he was as_ prudent in his policy as he was ardent in his 
enthusiasm. Not contented with a power which might 
have been supported by mere military force, he em¬ 
ployed his treasures and authority to diffuse the advan¬ 
tages of instruction throughout the whole of his domi¬ 
nions. The companions of his leisure were the most 
learned men of Europe: his mind was continually 
occupied with the great questions which were then agi¬ 
tating Christendom ; and at the head of his armies he 
never forgot to wage battle in the name of Gotl and for 
the cause of the Redeemer. Strongly influenced he was 
by the spirit of, the times; and, not less under the power 
of ambition than other rnonarchs who have been dis¬ 
tinguished for their valour, he, no doubt, often violated 
the principles by which alone the Author of the Gospel 
would have its rule established. But he would have 
been imbued, in a very different degree, by the preva¬ 
lent dispositions of the age, had he had less wisdom and 
prudence ; and he would have been a warrior of a far 
different character, had he not been inspired with zeal 
for Christianity. Whatever were the vices of his nature 
or conduct, they were subdued and modified by his 
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attachment to the church; and the devotion with which 
he advocated its interests, the warmth of his piety, and 
his admiration of holiness in others, tended in the most 
powerful manner to spread abroad that sentiment of 
religious ardour, which, without being precisely the re¬ 
sult to be looked for, or desired, from the cultivation of the 
gospel, gave a new force to'civilisation, ajnew refinement 
to its institutions, a new series of sanctions to its laws. 

It was to this great man, in the height of his power and 
glory, that the church, through its then representative, 
the Roman pontiff, committed its cause and its interests. 
He had already begun that splendid series of conquests, 
in the course of which, he made the hardy and obsti¬ 
nate Saxons tributary to his crown; repressed the inso¬ 
lence of the Iluns and the Avares; and raised a barrier to 
the progress of the Saracens, who had otherwise planted 
the banner of the crescent on the walls of every capi¬ 
tal in Christendom. The devout feelings which he 
cherished naturally prompted him to regard with interest 
the condition of the church, and the position he occu¬ 
pied led him to become its advocate. Some time, 
therefore, before he had reached the age of thirty, he 
resolved upon visiting the sacred seat of apostolic autho¬ 
rity. In his journey he was accompanied by a nume¬ 
rous body of the most pious and dignified of the Gallic 
clergy ; and on arriving within about ten leagues of 
Rome, all the magistrates of the city appeared to do 
him homage. At the gates of Rome he was met by 
a vast assemblage of the children whom Christian 
charity had provided with instruction and protection. 
They bore in their hands branches of olive, and in 
the midst of their chanting the king beheld the 
cross brought forth to hail his arrival as that of the 
true defender of its doctrines. Deeply moved at the 
spectacle, Charlemagne descended from his horse, and 
proceeded on foot to the church of St. Peter, where the 
pope awaited him ; and as they entered the church, 
hand in hand, the clergy chanted with a loud voice, 
“ Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
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In the ceremonies which then followed, he was ob¬ 
served to take the most devout interest, and, at the 
particular request of Adrian, he renewed the donation 
which had been made to the church by his father 
Pepin and his brother Carloman; making his attend¬ 
ant nobles solemnly add their assent to the proceeding, 
and signing the instrument, by which the territory was 
conveyed, with his own monogram. 

'Pile vigorous arm with which Charlemagne attacked 
the Lombards, who still continued to harass the territory 
of the church, had at length effectually broken their 
power, and secured to the pope the steady enjoyment 
of his sovereign dignities. A bond of union was 
thus created between the monarch and his ecclesias¬ 
tical ally, which no common occurrence could loosen, 
and the two potentates found every day some new 
reason to cement the friendship. Charlemagne visited 
Koine a second time, about the year 781; and saw his 
infant sons baptized by the pontiff himself. The young 
princes were afterwards consecrated: Pepin was named 
king of Italy; and Louis, king of Aquitaine. Encou¬ 
raged by the importance thus ascribed to his sacred 
authority, Adrian applied to the monarch for his assist¬ 
ance in suppressing the encroachments of the archbishop 
of Ravenna. Hut Charlemagne nobly employed the 
occasion to question the pontiff on the state of his diocese, 
to charge the Homans with the horrible crime of having 
sold slaves to the Saracens, and to rebuke the Western 
bishops in general for their slothfulness and luxury. 
Adrian denied the truth of the accusations which had 
been brought against his people and clergy, and success¬ 
fully pursued the system he had so prosperously begun. 
When the monarch returned to Home, about six years 
after the visit just mentioned, the head of the church 
was still prepared with his requests; and when Charle¬ 
magne endowed him with the possession of the territory 
he had just conquered from the duke of Beneventum, 
he repaid the valuable favour thus bestowed upon him¬ 
self and his successors, by assuring his patron, that. 
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if the duke of Bavaria did not fulfil the promises he 
had made, his people might be put to the sword, and 
his country laid waste, without any offence against 
divine law. 

The interest which Charlemagne took in the affairs of 
the churcli was not confined to the political arrange¬ 
ments which so entirely occupied the mind of the pon¬ 
tiff. During his stay at Home, a violent dispute took place 
between the Homan choristers and those who had come 
out of France. The former defended the chant which 
they used, by affirming that it was precisely the same 
as that taught by St. Gregory ; while the latter supported 
theirs, as more beautiful, and better adapted for the 
purposes of divine worship. It was at length agreed 
than an appeal should be made to the monarch ; and 
Charlemagne, on hearing the subject explained, de¬ 
manded which was the more likely to be pure, the foun¬ 
tain or the stream : his choristers replied, the former: 
“ Then return,” said he, “ to the source — to the chant 
of St. Gregory, which it is clear you have corrupted.” 
He then requested the pope to let him have some choris¬ 
ters; and, on his return to France, lie left one at Mentz 
and another at Soissons, publishing an order that in every 
city the teachers of music should submit themselves to 
tile Roman masters of the choir. 

To provide, at the same time, for the better instruc¬ 
tion of his subjects in the branches of liberal knowledge, 
he took with him grammarians and teachers of arith¬ 
metic from Rome. Aided by them, he established 
schools in various parts of his dominions; and laid it 
down as a principle, that, in the various dioceses and 
monasteries of the kingdom, the clergy ought not to be 
satisfied with mere regularity of manners, but should 
labour to acquire and diffuse, as far as lay in their 
power, the light of science and literature. “ For we have 
often received,” said he, “ from different monasteries, 
letters which contained, indeed, many good things, but 
of which the style was so gross and rude, and so marked 
with ignorance, that it might reasonably be doubted 
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whether the writers were capable of understanding the 
Holy Scriptures. This is why we exhort you to apply 
yourselves to study ; and to choose such persons for 
vour instructors as are best fitted to exercise the office.” 
The letter which contained this exhortation was first sent 
to the monastery of Fulda, then foremost in the career 
of improvement: it was thence forwarded to all the 
metropolitans, with directions to communicate its con¬ 
tents to the several bishops and monasteries in their 
departments. Nor did Charlemagne stop with provid¬ 
ing for the instruction of the better classes in his domi¬ 
nions. He established schools for children in every 
separate parish, as well as the higher kind of schools in 
cathedrals and monasteries. To combine the interests 
of religion with the objects contemplated by these insti¬ 
tutions, his attention to the discipline of the church was 
constant and unwearied. Councils assembled at his 
summons, to suppress the rowing superstitions of the 
age, and to examine the <1 etrines of the Gospel by the 
Gospel itself and the decisions of the most ancient 
synods. Fearing that the scriptures had suffered from 
the carelessness and ignorance of transcribers, he had 
the manuscripts of both the Old and New Testament 
carefully compared, and the copies employed in the 
church corrected. Further to improve the state of theo¬ 
logy, he directed a collection to be made of the most 
valuable parts of the fathers ; and, to prevent the clergy 
from fostering the habit of assenting to dogmas into the 
nature of which they never enquired, he from time to 
time proposed questions for their consideration ; thereby 
rousing, as it was said by the bishop of Orleans, the 
prelates to the study of scripture, the clergy in general 
to the observation of discipline, the monks to regularity, 
the great to afford good examples and good counsels, 
the judges to exercise justice, the high to show humility, 
the low to render obedience, anil all ranks and all 
classes to cherish virtue and concord.* 

But the measures in which the firmness and enlight- 
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ened character of this celebrated monarch were most 
conspicuously displayed, were those which he adopted in 
the great controversy of the Iconoclasts. lie had 
given decided proofs of his aversion to superstition ; and 
many of his proceedings were commenced with the 
direct purpose of freeing the Gallic church from those 
coruptions which had so manifestly injured the cause of 
the gospel in various parts of Christendom. Willing, 
therefore, as he was, to unite with' the Roman pontiff 
in establishing the power of his see, he could not be 
induced to look with indulgence on either those doc¬ 
trines or customs which militated in his eyes against 
the simplicity or truth of religion itself. Hence, the 
decrees of the council of Nice were no sooner published 
than he began to employ his combined influence and abi¬ 
lity to repress the evil which it seemed calculated to en¬ 
courage. Not unacquainted with the writings of the 
primitive fathers; the ardent student of St. Augustine, 
and the constant associate of the most learned and acute 
men of the times, he at once entered into the true 
nature of the controversy; saw its bearings and tend¬ 
encies, and became deeply interested in the discussions 
to which it led. Greatly to the honour of its clergy, 
England was the first of the western countries to op¬ 
pose til* Nicene decrees; and the celebrated Alcuin, it 
is stated, was deputed by the princes and bishops who 
assembled on the occasion, to report their sentiments to 
the French monarch. Adrian, on the other hand, though 
opposed to the Eastern synod, lost no time in forward, 
ing to his ally an abstract of its decisions; and Charle¬ 
magne, with equal promptness, desired Alcuin and other 
learned men to examine the document, and the prin¬ 
ciples on which it was founded. The result of these 
measures appeared in the publication of the Caroline 
books against the worship of images, a work ascribed 
by many distinguished writers to the sovereign himself, 
but regarded by others as the production of some of 
the numerous ecclesiastics attendant at his court, and 
perhaps, of Alcuin himself. But, however uncertain we 
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may be as to the authorship of this important treatise, 
the point most material to history is placed beyond 
doubt. If Charlemagne did not write the work with his 
own hand, it is certain that it appeared under his imme¬ 
diate sanction, and that it contained an exposition of his 
views on the subject in dispute.* It may, therefore, be 
considered as one of the most valuable remains of the 
theological literature of the eighth century, and as the 
best medium at present existing for conveying a tjff,_ 
notion of the real state of religious opinion at the a ,i e on 
when it appeared. chilly on 

A preface full of important matter is a^ ur holiness 
work ; and in this introductory treatise i r ; s ], beseeches 
that “ the church, redeemed with the prec.,| am | vxc _ 
Christ her spouse, washed with the saving ,, to t b c 
baptism, fed with the precious blood of the t\| t |, at 
and anointed with holy oil, is sometimes assaut. r (be 
heretics and infidels, and sometimes vexed by the c v n p 
rels of the schismatical and proud; that she is an a:-„ 
containing those that are saved, and prefigured by that 
of Noah ; an ark exposed continually to the storms and 
the deluge of worldly iniquity, yet never shipwrecked; 
an ark beset on all sides by deeps and shallows, and 
powerful enemies, but always safe under the protecting 
arm of Christ; and, therefore, never wandering from 
the true faith and right' confession of the Trinity.” 
It is next stated, and directly, as by Charlemagne 
speaking in his own person, that, “ seeing he had taken 
the reins of his kingdom in his hands, being in the 
bosom of that church, he was obliged to labour for her 
defence, and to secure her prosperity : that not only the 
princes but the bishops of the East, puffed up with 
sinful pride, had swerved from the holy doctrine and 
the apostolic tradition, and held very presumptuous and 
vain synods, to obtain a name with posterity ; that some 
years before, they had assembled a council in Greece, 
in which, with gross and hazardous folly, an endeavour 
was made to abolish the use of images, which the an- 

* Dupin, Bibliot Pat. art. Second Council of Nice. 
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cicnts had introduced as ornaments, and memorials of 
things past, and to charge upon images what God had 
said of idols, whereas it could not be said that all images 
were idols; the former being only for ornament and 
remembrance, while the latter were made to ruin men’s 
souls by a most wicked superstition: that the bishops 
of this council had blindly anathematised all those who 
had images in churches, and then boasted that the em- 
tjjgor had freed them from idols: that, besides this, 
in ests s y n0( l was hehl, composed of the successors of the 
induced* f° rmer council, who were not less errone- 
trines or cti >t * lors > though pursuing a course directly the 
the simplicity 4 * 16 hisliops of this council ordered images 
decrees of A while those of the former would not allow 
than he l,e retained, or seen ; the one party confounding 
lity to ‘ al, d the adoration of images, and the other 
courf inding them with idols.” “As for us,” continues 
p r p sovereign, or the writer in the sovereign’s name, 

, As for us, being content with what we find in the 
gospels and the apostolic writings, and knowing the 
works of the fathers, who have not swerved from Him 
who is the way and the truth, we receive the first five 
councils, and reject, in the fullest sense, the novelties of 
the synods lately held. Hut, forasmuch as the acts of 
the latter, which are as deficient in expression as they 
are erroneous in doctrine, have been sent us, we deemed 
it our duty to write against the errors they contain, in 
order that, if they should defile the hands of those who 
hold them, or the ears of those who hear them, the 
poison might have an antidote in our treatise, supported 
aS it is by the word of God ; and that this weak enemy 
from the East might be conquered in the West by the 
sentiments of those holy .fathers to whom we have ap¬ 
pealed. We have, indeed, undertaken this design with 
the consent of the bishops of the kingdom which God' 
hath given us, not instigated by ambition, but inspired 
by zeal for the house of the Lord, and by the love of 
truth; since, in proportion as it is holy to pursue 
good things, it is sinful to consent to evil.” 
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This is the substance of the preface; and the writer 
next proceeds to examine in order the acts of the 
council, and the sentiments with which they are accom¬ 
panied. In the letter of Constantine and Irene, the 
expression occurs, “ By him that reigns with us and 
on this It is observed, that it is gross presumption in 
princes to compare their reign to that of God ; for, 
rightly speaking, God alone reigns, princes reigning but 
secondarily through Him ; even as he alone is immortal 
and true, and whatever else is so, is so only by com¬ 
munication with Hint. Similar remarks are made on 
other expressions of like tendency, and especially on 
that address to the pope, “ We beseech your holiness, 
or rather, that God, who suffers none Jo perish, beseeches 
you,” which is properly termed a wretched and exe¬ 
crable style of speaking, manifestly derogatory to the 
majesty of God. But having broadly declared, that 
the Homan see possesses supreme power over the 
churches, us being truly established on the authority of 
Christ himself, he next examines the passages of the 
Old Testament cited, in the acts of the council, as 
proofs of the antiquity of image-worship. This part of 
tile subject extends into the second book, in which he 
concludes his argument, carcful]yconsidering,in a similar 
manner, the citations from the fathers on the same points. 
Having remarked, that he did not forbid images, but 
only the worshipping of them, he answers the assertion 
made respecting pope Sylvester, who, it was said, caused 
images of the twelve apostles to be carried to the first 
Christian emperor. “ This does not prove," he ob¬ 
serves, “ that the pontiff wished them to be worshipped, 
but only that he desired, by things visible, to raise tile 
monarch’s mind to the consideration of things invisible; ” 
and that, “ though the acts of Silvester are acknowledged 
by many orthodox persons, they are not of sufficient 
authority to decide disputed questions.” The passages 
from Athanasius, Augustine, Chrysostom, and other 
fathers, are then carefully sifted, and proved to be inap¬ 
plicable to the point: image-worship, therefore, he con- 
VOL. II. o 
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eludes is unsupported by the example of the apostles, or 
the practice of the primitive church: to compare them 
with the ark is considered rash ; to liken them to the sa¬ 
crament of Christ's body and blood is gross impiety. On 
the anathemas which the synod pronounced against 
those who refused to worship images, it is observed, that 
the members of the council thereby declared their fa¬ 
thers heretics; overthrew, in fact, the very authority 
of the church ; and violated, in a high degree, the rule 
of brotherly charity. “ We pray,” says the writer, 
“ and give alms, according to the practice of the church, 
for our fathers ; hut they anathematise them : we ask 
rest, for them in the sacrifices of the mass; hut they 
pour forth imprecations against them in their councils: 
we remember them in our prayers ; they only name 
them to condemn them: we implore that they may 
rest in Abraham's bosom, and they wish them to be 
damned with heretics.” Then, stating the opposite 
opinions of the two parties, he says, *• We do not be¬ 
lieve images ought to be abolished, as the one affirms, 
nor do we allow, with the other, that they ought to he 
adored. Let us adore Cod alone, and let us reverence 
his saints according to the ancient tradition of the 
church. While, therefore, we tolerate images in the 
church as ornaments, or memorials of times past, we 
avoitl severity and malice on the one hand, and flattery 
and sottislmess on the other: we are neither too bold 
nor too weak, and thus show to those who run into ex¬ 
tremes the middle path which they ought to pursue in 
going to Christ.” 

The third hook of this remarkable production con¬ 
tains a full explication of the doctrines received by the 
church in France. In this confession of faith, the ar¬ 
ticles on the resurrection and eternal life are accom¬ 
panied with the remark, that men shall rise with real 
bodies,and that their happiness or misery shall be in pro¬ 
portion to the greatness of their virtues or their crimes : 
to the section on baptism, it is added, that children ought 
to be admitted to that sacrament, and that those who fall 
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into sin after baptism may be saved by repentance. 
With respect to tiie nature of the human soul, it is ob¬ 
served, that all souls are created by God ; that they 
ought to be anathematised who believe them to Ik a 
portion of the divine substance; or who assert that 
they had sinned in heaven before they were sent to in¬ 
habit their earthly bodies. Of free will it is said, that 
men do continually stand in need of God’s assistance, 
and that they are, doubtless, in error, who assert, with 
Afaiiiclneus, that man cannot avoid sin, or, with Joviniau, 
that man is not capable of sinning. 

In a subsequent chapter, Tiresias is accused of 
having presumptuously forced himself into his sacred 
office ; and in another, he is reproved for saying that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father by the Son ; 
whereas it ought to be believed that he proceeds from 
the Father and the Son : a similar reproof is passed 
upon the opinion, that the Son hath no principle but 
the Father; which seems to intimate that the Son is 
not the principle himself, and that he is posterior to the 
Father. The subject of images is then again debated: and, 
in reference to the famous defence of their worship, that 
the honour paid the representation passes to that which 
is represented, the writer remarks, that he is unable to 
apprehend how a cloth and certain colours can have any 
relation to a saint in heaven, since pictures can never 
have, like relics, any natural relation to the departed. 
What is worse, the painter may make people believe, 
according to his fancy, that his production is a saint, or 
a false God. Let two pictures, it is said, he presented 
to a man ; let them be perfectly alike, but the one a 
Virgin Mary, anil the other a Venus; then let the 
painter be asked, which is the image of the Virgin, and 
which that of V'enus. The artist says, this is the Vir¬ 
gin, and immediately it is placed in an elevated position, 
and crowds rush to honour and salute it; the other 
painting, in the meanwhile, is rejected with execrations; 
and yet both were formed by the same hand, both with 
the same pencil, with the same colours, and both have 
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the same features: the only difference being in the in¬ 
scription : why, then, is the one received ami the other 
rejected ? not because of the real holiness of the former, 
but because of the inscription ; as if certain letters at¬ 
tached to a painting could give it the holiness which it 
has not in itself. Other arguments of the same nature 
then follow, and the treatise is concluded, with an ob¬ 
servation on the use of the term universal. “ If," says 
the writer, “ it fall out, that the bishops of two or three 
provinces meet together, and establish some doctrine or 
rule according to the doctrine and discipline of the 
primitive church, their acts are catholic, and their 
council may be called universal ; since, though not con¬ 
sisting of prelates from all parts of the world, its de¬ 
cisions are conformable to the faith and tradition of the 
whole church ; but if, on the other hand, they aim at 
establishing some novelty, then neither can the council 
nor its acts be termed catholic. In a word, whatsoever 
is ecclesiastical is catholic, and whatsoever is catholic 
is universal.” 

The work, thus completed, was forthwith despatched 
by Charlemagne's ambassador, Englebert, to the pontiff'. 
Adrian had not been ignorant of the monarch’s general 
sentiments ; and his safety and the interests of the 
church were too evidently dependent on the protection 
they derived from France to allow of his indulging 
any free ebullition of zeal in replying to this treatise. 
Contenting himself, therefore, with attempting an an¬ 
swer to the arguments advanced, he employed the 
adopted casuistry of the age as the only instrument which 
might be safely used on the occasion : but it is admitted 
by general consent that his reply is as weak and illogical 
as it is cautious. At the conclusion he states, that, as 
the Council of Nice, had established the worship of 
images, according to the manner which seemed expe¬ 
dient and lawful, and had rejected the decrees of that false 
synod which preceded it, he had, therefore, “ acknow¬ 
ledged it as legitimate and catholic; but had not yet 
written an answer to the emperor, lest he should relapse 
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into tlic error of his predecessors, which he feared so 
much the more, since, having written to him respecting 
the restoration of images, demanding at the same 
time the restoration of the dioceses and patrimonies 
pertaining to Rome, he had in vain expected an answer.” 
To this he adds, that if Charlemagne would, therefore, 
permit him, he would reply to the Greek emperor, by 
expressing his approval of what he had done re¬ 
specting images, and at the same time insist on the 
restoration of the dioceses and patrimonies of the 
Roman church, which if he refused to grant, he would 
forthwith pronounce him a heretic. 

Neither Charlemagne nor his clergy were influenced 
by the letter of Adrian, and the Gallic church remained 
free from the superstition which had obtained a per¬ 
manent seat in so many other parts of Christendom. In 
the year ~9~, a council was held at Ratisbone, to con¬ 
demn the error of Felix, bishop of Crgel, in Catalonia, 
who, in reply to a question of Elipandus, bishop of 
Toledo, had answered, that Christ, as man, was to be 
looked upon, in relation to God, as an adopted, not as* 
a natural, son. But, two years after, Charlemagne 
summoned a council to meet at Frankfort, for the 
united purpose of considering the heresy of Felix, and 
confirming the resolutions which had been taken re¬ 
specting images. Near 300 bishops were present on the 
occasion, and the worship of images was condemned, as 
a corruption not to be tolerated under any form or 
qualification whatever. 

The general state of the church, the struggles which 
it had to endure, the evils to which it became every day 
more and more exposed, may be understood from the 
preceding details. But it was not by the mere impulse 
of circumstances that the church was carried forward ; 
nor was it, either at this or at any other period, left 
without that modifying force in its own bosom, which 
was to protect it from suffering in its vital principles what 
it suffered by the temporary depreciation of its active 
powers. In the writings of the few great men who 
a 3 
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flourished at this time, we see the most striking proofs 
of the conflict going on between the spirit of error and 
the spirit of truth: the presence of the former is felt, 
even while the strength of the latter is triumphant: 
the shadow of the night is discernible amid all the 
beauty of advancing day. The scriptures were still 
regarded as the great fountain of truth: Charlemagne 
believed them to contain the seeds of all knowledge; 
and writers of every class appealed for the support of 
their notions to the language and the examples of the 
Bible : hut opinions were taken up which the word of 
God had not suggested ; and the appeal to its authority 
was made when the mind was too fixed in its de¬ 
terminations to obey the truth. Still further to injure 
the effect of scripture, the writings of the fathers 
were often regarded, not simply as a medium for 
arriving at its just interpretation, hut as identical with 
scripture itself ; and, to complete the list of these evils, 
the philosophy and logic of Aristotle had taken pos¬ 
session of all the avenues of reason, and no thought 
or opinion was allowed to go forth to the world as 
legitimate, without the Aristotelian stamp. 

In that small number of theologians whose minds 
were sufficiently strong to operate profitably, notwith¬ 
standing the fetters they had to bear, and sufficiently 
pious to cherish all the essential graces of the gospel, our 
own countryman, the venerable Bede, holds a con¬ 
spicuous place. This great man was horn in the latter 
part of tlie seventh century, and lived to about the year 
7 85. His love of learning and devout disposition were 
early displayed, and having been placed, at the age of 
seven years, in the monastery of Weremouth, he was 
admitted, at nineteen, to the office of a deacon. The 
only change which lie made throughout his peaceful 
life, was to remove from the monastery in which he 
spent liis boyhood to that of Jerrow, in the same 
neighbourhood; and in this quiet retreat he remained to 
the end of his days, wholly occupied in the happy ex¬ 
ercise of prayer and meditation, in the deep study of 
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scripture an<l the sciences, and in the composition of 
works adapted to the tastes and necessities of his age. 
At the beginning of tire eighth century, he was sent for 
to Rome by Rope Sergius ; but it is generally believed 
that he refused this invitation, as he did also that which 
is said to have been sent him by Gregory 11. His 
death occurred on Ascension-day, in the year 7.'>">, and 
as he was in the act of concluding his commentary on Saint 
John’s gospel, the last passage of which he completed with 
his expiring breath. The character given of him by 
William of Malmsbury shows how eminent a place he 
was considered to occupy by the most distinguished of 
our early historians. “ He was a man,” says that 
writer, “ whom it is more easy to admire than worthily 
describe ; he was one who, born in an obscure corner of 
the earth, enlightened its whole circumference by the 
lustre of his doctrine : art fails, eloquence sinks in the 
vain attempt, to determine which merits the greater 
praise, the number of his works, or the excellence of his 
discourses. Divine wisdom must have inspired him in 
no scanty measure to have enabled him, in so short a 
period, to produce so many volumes.” * 

The works of Bede are divided into three classes ; 
the first of which is occupied with his Treatises on the 
Science of Grammar, General Physics, Astronomy, and 
Chronology. Among these, the most curious is his 
book on Times, in which, with no little learning and 
acuteness, he supports the chronology of the Hebrew 
text against that adopted by the Septuagint. At the 
conclusion of this treatise, he thus describes the eighth 
age of the world, and thus speaks of its glory : — “ This 
is that age,” says he, “ always to be loved, to be desired 
and sighed for, bjjr the faithful; that age in which 
Christ shall lead their souls, clothed in incorruptible 
bodies, to the perception of the kingdom of heaven, 
and the contemplation of his majesty ; not taking from 
them the glory which they enjoyed when first depart¬ 
ing into rest and blessedness, but enriching them with 
* Cave, Script. Eccles. Hist. Sec. Eiconoclas. t, i. G18. 
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tile increased glory of tlieir restored bodies. Of which 
continual and uninterrupted happiness Moses afforded a 
type, when he described those first six days in which 
the world was made, as bounded by the morning and 
tlie evening ; whereas on the seventh, in which God 
rested from his works, he makes mention of the morn¬ 
ing only, and speaks not of the evening, embracing all 
things concerning it in the light of eternal rest and 
blessing; because, as also we have above related, all 
the six ages of the world, in which the just pursue 
their good works, the Lord co-operating with them, are 
so disposed by a supernal ordination, that each of them, 
having in its course some happy circumstance, is 
consumed by the not slight darkness of cares ami 
afflictions. But that peace, which souls receive as a 
reward for their good works in the future world, shall 
be disturbed by no anxieties, but, when the day of 
judgment and resurrection shall arrive, shall be fulfilled 
with a more glorious perfection of happiness. Com¬ 
pared with those times is the most sacred period of our 
Lord's passion, burial, and resurrection. St. John writes, 
that Christ, six days before the Passover, came to 
Bethany, whert Judas, offended by the devout attention 
of the woman who anointed him with ointment, be¬ 
trayed him to the chief priests. The next morning he 
entered Jerusalem, sitting on the foal of an ass, and 
accompanied by a multitude singing praises to God: 
for five days he was perpetually assailed by their in¬ 
sidious questioning: on the sixth he was crucified; on the 
seventh lie rested in the sepulchre; but on the eighth, that 
is, on the first day of the week, he rose from the dead: 
and thus, during the five past ages of the world, the saints 
never ceased to suffer the snares and hatred of the 
wicked: but in the sixth, which the Lord condescended 
to confirm in the faith by his incarnation, to redeem 
from hell by liis sufferings, and, by his resurrection 
and ascension, to exalt to hope and the peace of 
the celestial kingdom, the more excellent virtue of 
martyrs produced more atrocious persecutions from the 
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hands of the infidels; but they the more valiantly 
conquered, knowing that they suffered for him who 
said to him who before was a robber, but at last a con. 
fessor, “ 'rtiis day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” * 

The works of Bede are not without indications of 
originality of thought, for deep piety can scarcely exist 
without giving birth to new ideas, new expressions 
and sentiments, the genuine fruit of that being, which, 
by its power, it has brought out into fresh and better 
developed existence. But he lived in a day when 
the mind was beginning to lose confidence in original 
thought; when authority, falsely employing the name of 
the church, prohibited it from traversing the fields of 
theology with only the lamp of God’s scriptures for its 
guide; and when the earnest student, consequently, 
who desired to do good, but to remain safe in his 
cloistered seclusion, found it far better to compile from 
the writings of the fathers, than venture on enquiry 
himself. Hence the voluminous works of the venerable 
Bede are almost wholly derived from Saint Augustine 
and other early writers; and when the reader, delighted 
with some noble idea, or powerful figure, is ready to 
express his admiration of the pious Saxon, he discovers 
immediately after that he is not at the fountain-head of 
the stream. But he long exercised a salutary influence 
on the minds of others. His writings are uniformly 
imbued with those evangelical doctrines which stand 
most opposed to the pride of the human heart; and 
happy would it have been for Christendom, had the 
piety and learning which existed in a similar degree in 
other scholars of the age been employed to the same 
useful purposes. 

This country produced other writers in the eighth 
century; but, with the exception of the celebrated 
Alcuin, they evinced little genius, and the only value 
which their works possess, is that of illustrating the 
favourite opinions and modes of thought which prevailed 
when they were written. Egbert, archbishop of York, 

* Beds, Opera, t. ii. p. 172—5. Basil. JottJ, 
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and brother to the king of Northumberland, composed a 
Penitential in four books; and the letters of Boniface 
would have made him conspicuous as a writer of this 
age, had not the attention of historians been more worthily 
engaged in recording his labours as a missionary. 

It is only a few of the productions of either the Greeks 
or the Latins that redeem the character of this age 
from the imputation of gross superstition and ignorance. 
Most of the popes are set down among the authors of 
the period ; their claim to literary distinction being 
founded on their numerous letters and episcopal charges. 
But even where they manifested both inclination and 
ability to reason on the sound and elevating maxims of 
divine truth, they were so involved in the mass of trifling 
questions, of vice, and painful, but unprofitable dis¬ 
tinctions, created by the very circumstances of the times, 
that their correspondence, though valuable as affording 
a picture of the period, perpetually represents the most 
distressing evidence that the minds of the most elevated, 
as well as those of the vulgar, suffered incalculable injury 
from the prevailing darkness. In the cast, learning 
still made powerful efforts to bear up against the 
powerful adversaries with which it was on all sides 
assailed; but useful as enquiry is to the advancement of 
knowledge and intellectual power, the feverish excite¬ 
ments and struggles of controversy lead to far different 
results. In the one instance, it is contented to go 
forward in proportion to its strength and the gradual 
enlargement of its means; in the other, it lays out all at 
a single venture, and draws upon the resources of craft 
and invention with equal readiness as on the treasures 
of true science and legitimate doctrine. Among the 
writers who most distinguished themselves in the east at 
this period, was Andreas Cretensis, a native of Da¬ 
mascus ; and in the sermons of this writer we find the 
minutest points of traditional history treated with the 
same profound attention as the most important principles 
of evangelical faith; but he was far surpassed, both in 
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powers of mind and in brilliancy of eloquence, by liis 
countryman, St. John Damascene. This celebrated 
writer was born at Damascus, and was the son of a 
nobleman of distinction, eminent for his piety and 
virtues. At an early period, the influence of paternal ex¬ 
ample was strongly displayed in his character ; and, 
having finished tlie studies proper to his age and 
station, under the care of a venerable man, whom his 
father had saved from the Saracens, he resolved upon 
relinquishing the pleasures of the world, for a life of 
retirement and devotion. The monastery of St. Sahas, 
near Jerusalem, offered him a safe and happy asylum ; 
and there he remained to the conclusion of his days. 
On entering this retreat, the superior, it is said, put him 
under the care of one of the most venerable of the 
fathers, who, having led him into his cell, instructed him, 
that the first rule of his conduct should be, never to obey 
the dictates of his self-will. “ This,” said the devout old 
man, “ is the foundation of piety. Offer unto God your 
labours and your anxieties ; boast not of your know¬ 
ledge or your talents ; behold in yourself only ignorance 
and feebleness; write to no one; keep silence, and be 
assured, that there is danger in saying even good things 
when there is no marked necessity for saying them." 
These instructions were piously obeyed ; and the mind of 
the young monk lost none of its strength or power of 
thought from the humility and strict discipline to which 
it thus became subject.* At the period when the con¬ 
troversy respecting images was at its height, he appeared, 
armed at all points with zeal and learning, to be the 
champion of his brethren against the Iconoclasts; and 
the treatises which he wrote on the occasion, however 
erroneous in their main argument, breathe many noble 
and impressive sentiments. “ The deep sense,” says 
he, “ which 1 have of my own unworthiness would 
have kept me perpetually silent, and prevented my 
engaging in any other business but that of weeping for 
my sins; but the tempest which shakes the church 

* Vita S. Joan. DamaB. Opera. Parib. 1719. 
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compels me to speak, because I fear God more than the 
emperor.” In the body of the discourse he pursues the 
train of reasoning followed by most other writers on the 
same side of the question, and concludes with this bold 
defiance of the temporal power on matters of spiritual 
concern:— tl We will not render obedience to the 
order of the emperor, which contradicts tradition : to 
exercise violence, instead of seeking to persuade by 
reason, is to act the part of a robber, not that of a father: 
nor is it to princes that the right belongs of deciding on 
these points, but to councils.” 

In his second discourse, he remarks, that the same 
impostor who, in former times, led men into sin, by 
persuading them to adore even the images of beasts, 
now deceived them, by insinuating that it was not 
lawful to honour those objects of sense which called 
to mind the wondrous works Christ wrought for our 
salvation, and the conflicts in which the saints had 
been engaged with Satan. “ We should indeed,” says 
he, “ commit a grievous sin, if we attempted to form 
an image of the invisible God ; for that which is not 
corporeal, which is neither visible, nor circumscribed, 
nor of any figure, cannot be painted. Impiously, 
moreover, should we act, if we regarded the images of 
men, formed by us, as gods, or attributed to them divine 
honours : we do, however, nothing of this kind. But, 
after God, according to his unspeakable goodness, had 
assumed flesh *, he was made visible bodily on the 
earth, and conversed with men ; wherefore he received 
not only our nature and bodily substance, but our 
figure and colour of flesh ; whence we can by no means 
err in representing his image. We desire, indeed, to 
see his form : for the apostle says, * we see through a 
glass darklyand an image is a glass, an enigma, be¬ 
fitting the grossness of our bodies; for however the mind 
labours, it cannot pass over bodily things. Go to, then, 
envious devil! Thou enviest our beholding the image 
of our Lord, by which we increase in sanctity; thou 
* Opera, tom. i p. 331-‘ 2 . 
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enviest our viewing his saving agony, our wonder at his 
humiliation and his miracles, and our glorifying his 
power; thou enviest the honour which God hath be¬ 
stowed upon his saints, and our emulation of their mani¬ 
fested faith and fortitude. 13ut we will not obey thee, 
envious and man-despising demon. Hear, ye people; 
tribes, tongues, men, and women, and children ; old 
men, young men, and babes,—all who are called 
Christians! — if any one shall have preached to you 
otherwise than what the Catholic church hath received 
until this day from the holy apostles and fathers, and 
from the councils, hearken not to him; nor admit that 
guile of tile serpent, as Eve admitted it, and from which 
death entered. Although an angel, or a king, preach to 
you, close your eyes to all but that which you have 
received ; and only do I refrain from saying, as said the 
holy apostle, ‘ let him be accursed,’ because place is 
left for repentance.” 

In the rapid glance we may now take of the general 
state of the Christian world at the close of the eighth 
century, the church in the East is seen sinking under 
the manifold disorders introduced by the fatal contro¬ 
versy respecting image-worship, by the growing weak¬ 
ness of the empire, the tyranny and corruption of the 
superior clergy, and the increasing sensuality of the 
people. The Homan church, on the other hand, ap¬ 
pears advancing with rapid strides, to splendour and 
dominion: humbled at one moment by the incursions 
of barbarians, it rises again with increased strength ; 
and now, brought into ipimediate contact with the 
sovereigns of new states, it avails itself of their ambi¬ 
tion, their fears and necessities, to establish its own 
authority as parallel, but the upper line of the parallel, 
to theirs. Subordinate to Rome, but still retaining 
some degree of independence, the other churches of 
Europe are seen gradually adopting her canons, receiv¬ 
ing her agents as their guides, and imbibing her spirit. 
France, till as late as the year 731, was threatened by 
the presence of a strong Saracen force, spreading over 
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the most fertile of her southern provinces. The success 
of Charles Martel delivered the country from this 
scourge, and secured a family on the throne in every 
way adapted to confirm the rising fortunes of the king¬ 
dom. But its accession to authority led to the imme¬ 
diate advancement of the papal power ; and the strict 
league which was soon after formed between its mem¬ 
bers and the Roman pontiff could not fail of bringing 
the national church under the domination of that of 
Italy. The vigour, however, of Charlemagne pre¬ 
vented the consequences of this union from being ap¬ 
parent during his reign ; and the church of France was 
long preserved from the introduction of those errors 
which had been made the foster-children of Rome. In 
Spain, the Saracens had established a magnificent and 
flourishing state, which defied alike the power of the 
church anil the empire. The Christians who refused to 
forsake their country, or abjure the hope of salvation, 
found a refuge in the fastnesses of the Asturian moun¬ 
tains ; and there, surrounded by perils and hardened 
by difficulties and endurance, they continued to display, 
from time to time, the opposite virtues of warriors and 
of saints. On looking at England, we see the introduction 
of images resisted by the formal resolution of a synod, 
anxious as the Roman pontiff had shown himself to be 
for their recognition as objects of worship. But the 
divided condition of the country, and the contests 
waged between the rival princes for supreme author¬ 
ity, were highly favourable to the views of Rome ; and 
this, together witli the existence of numerous monas¬ 
teries, the inmates of which were devoted to her 
interests, speedily deprived the church of the little 
independence which it had preserved from spoliation. 
England, however, was sufficiently favoured with light 
and intelligence to lie able to furnish other countries 
with teachers. From her went forth the pious and 
laborious missionaries, who converted the Prisons; and 
the zealous and distinguished Winfrid, or, as he was 
afterwards named, Boniface, who, having become the 
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apostle of the Germans, was rewarded by the pope with 
the title and dignity of archbishop of Mentz. The 
exertions of this celebrated man could only have been 
supported by the most sincere devotion and the most 
exalted faith. Fierce in their habits, proud and tur¬ 
bulent, the people whom he taught presented more 
than ordinary difficulties to the attempt of the mis¬ 
sionary ; but he succeeded in bringing vast numbers 
of them to receive the religion which called for the 
sacrifice of their gods, and the total change of their 
dispositions. Dangers and privations could not but 
attend such an undertaking from first to last ; and, 
when the arduous work was completed, as far as Al¬ 
mighty Providence saw fit, it was crowned by the blood 
of the devoted teacher himself, who was murdered, with 
fifty of his followers, when proceeding to baptise some 
newly-made converts. The character of Boniface is de¬ 
scribed as deficient in mildness and humility ; but the 
nature of the task in which he was employed should be 
considered before an opinion is drawn prejudicial to his 
reputation as a Christian missionary. To secure suc¬ 
cess, the highest degree of energy was demanded, cou¬ 
rage the most unflinching, as well as patience and 
fortitude to endure. But, so long as human character 
retains any shade of imperfection, qualities of this kind 
will scarcely ever be found conjoined with that entire 
and ready meekness of soul which forms the chief fea¬ 
ture in minds of another cast; and though, therefore, 
Boniface would, without doubt, have merited profound 
veneration had he been free from the asperity and 
ambition which seem to have mingled with his nobler 
dispositions, he ought not to be denied that praise which 
is due to his signal exertions, because he shared in the 
infirmities which are common to human nature.* 

Ireland, in this century, is said to have enjoyed a 

• Pupin says, “ The 6tylc of his letters is harsh and barbarous,but they 
display good sense. He was very well acquainted with the rules of church 
discipline, was wholly devoted to the holy see, and had much sincerity, and 
an ardent zeal for the reformation of manners, especially of those of the 
clergy, and for the conversion of inlidels.”— BiOhut. Cent. VIII. 
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greater degree of light than any other quarter of Eu¬ 
rope. Under the general name of Scots, her learned 
men were to be found in the most celebrated semin¬ 
aries of education, distinguishing themselves above their 
contemporaries. . not less by their erudition and skill 
in dialectics, than by the comparative purity of their 
doctrine. But here, as in every other province of 
the civilised world, Christianity, the simple , mikdul- 
te rated truth of scripture, was hazarded on the brink of 
that vortex of doubt created by the speculations of a 
hold ingenuity. These very men, who stood so high 
above the other scholars of the age in point of correct¬ 
ness and simplicity, were themselves chiefly instru¬ 
mental in bringing into use the subtlest system of verbal 
logic, which they appear to have applied with fearless 
empiricism to subjects the most sublime, to questions the 
farthest removed of any from the reach of technical 
expressions. 

The state of manners and the customs of the church 
alibi'd no relief to the picture presented by the history 
of its controversies, and the ambitious struggles of its 
rulers. Abuses are alluded to in the canons of several 
councils, which could only have existed in times of the 
grossest depravity. The clergy are prohibited from 
indulgences which the most horrible licentiousness 
could barely tolerate ; and the provisions made for the 
preservation of discipline, for tile proper discharge of 
the ordinary duties of the ministry, prove, beyond the 
possibility of contradiction, that, whatever light or seeds 
of holiness might be dispersed among tile chosen vessels 
of Almighty wisdom, the mass of the clergy, as well as 
the people, had already fallen under the weight of cor¬ 
ruptions produced by the united influences of vice, ig¬ 
norance, and error. 
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# 1 

Leo the Third continued to hold the pontifical dignity 
till the sixteenth year of the ninth century^ near the 
commencement of which he was on the point of falling 
a victim to the hired assassins of his rival Adrian. 
Hurled from his horse, and savagely mutilated, he was 
thrown into a dungeon, from which a few bold and de¬ 
voted friends with difficulty rescued him, completing 
their dangerous enterprise b/ assisting him to scale t^e 
walls of the city, and hasten to Wderborn, the tcmpc^ 
rary residence of Charlemagne. Hisjnterview with $he 
monarch was a sufficient reward for the hardships he 
had undergone.' The pomp of religious 1 ceremony com¬ 
memorated his escape. Anthems and thanksgivings 
resounded from the assembled court; .and Charles him¬ 
self assured the pontiff that his injuries should .not go 
unrevenged. This promise he fulfilled by proceeding 
to Italy, and instituting a rigid examination of the 
affair: but the enquiry was no sooner begun, than nu¬ 
merous accusations were sent to him, charging Leo with 
crimes which seemed to justify the attempts made upon 
his life or liberty. As no on^ appeared to support 
these charges, the pontiff was allowed to ^but them by 
solemnly asserting his innocence, which diexlid by taking 
the gospel in his hands, and exclaiming in the midst of .the 
church, and with a loud voice,— “ I have, no knpw'iedjje 
of those crimes with which t the, Romans have charged 
me! ” When he had uttered thqpe words, the bishops' 
and the rest of the clergy chairfed a, litany, and gayie 
praise to*God for the triumph of hia servant. ’ , 

Leo was not ungrateful for the benefit thus rendered 
him, and on the Chijstmas day following, iniile the 
VOL. IX. k . ’ 
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emperor was kneeling in the most solemn attitude of 
devotion, before the altar, he appeared bearing in his 
hands a sumptuous crown, which he placed on the head 
of the prostrate sovereign, while the multitude, ap¬ 
parently from a sudden impulse of astonishment and 
awe, loudly exclaiming, — “ To Charles Augustus, 
crowned by the hand of God, the mighty and pacific 
emperor of the Romans, he life and victory ! ” As soon 
as the voices of the people were somewhat silenced, Leo 
prostrated himself before the newly proclaimed monarch 
acknowledging him as his sovereign, and changing the 
simple name of patrician, by which the shadow of 
Roman independence had been till now preserved, into 
the lofty-sounding titles of emperor and Augustus. He 
then anointed both Charles and his son l’epin with holy 
oil; and the whole congregation united, in the impressive 
ceremonies of the mass, in praying for blessings on the 
chosen of the Lord. 

Charlemagne celebrated his coronation with munifi¬ 
cent gifts to the church ; but few of his contemporaries 
possessed a clearer understanding, were more capable of 
estimating the true value of things, or were freer from 
the vanity which can delight itself in show, even to the 
hazarding of the power which it represents. We may, 
therefore, believe that he spoke the true sentiments of 
his mind when he declared that, had he been aware of 
the pontiff’s intentions, he would have avoided being 
present in the church on that day. Rut Leo had several 
purposes to effect in this matter. He was anxious to 
evince his power of serving the prince, and was, still 
more so, to introduce the practice of rites which would 
for ever after make the temporal sovereign dependent 
on the spiritual for the confirmation of his authority. 
Nor was it forgotten, that by thus exalting the western 
prince to the rank of emperor, the monarchs of Constan¬ 
tinople were deprived even of the semblance of dominion 
in Italy'; while the pontiff, assuming to himself the 
right of; conferring this dignity, seemed for ever to 

.1 humble'-'tfie pride and pretensions of the rival patriarch. 

•' The remaining years of Leo’s pontificate were cm- 
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ployed, like its commencement, in augmenting the pri¬ 
vileges and dominion of the church. But towards its 
conclusion he again felt the effects of the enmity excited 
against him at the commencement of his career: he, how¬ 
ever, escaped as before the blow of the assassin ; and suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering the originators of the assault. They 
were some of the principal citizens of Rome ; but their 
rank afforded them no protection. Availing himself of the 
authority he possessed, and presuming on the mild cha¬ 
racter of the reigning emperor, Leo judged them as a 
sovereign, and condemned them to death as traitors 
against the state. The only notice which the son of 
Charlemagne took of the affair was gently to remind 
the pontiff, that such a summary act of vengeance was 
scarcely to have been looked for from the chief minister 
of Christ. 

It may he easily understood from this circumstance 
that the effects of Charlemagne’s grant to the church 
were now la-ginning to show themselves in their true 
light. The conclusion of that monarch’s reign was 
spent in the most assiduous exertions to establish the 
interests of religion on a sure and permanent basis. 
Some time before his death he retired to the town of 
Aix la Chapelle, and there examined, with a mind as 
devout as it was active, the principal circumstances 
which immediately regarded the church of his own 
country. In the year 811 he put certain questions to 
the different orders of the clergy, and to which he de¬ 
manded separate and particular answers. “ First,” said 
he “ I desire to speak to the bishops and the abbots; and I 
ask them, why they do not seek to employ themselves in 
their respective situations ? Hitherto they have mingled 
in the management of temporal affairs ; hut how can 
they explain this sentence of the apostle, ‘ N'o man that 
warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life ? ’ 
They must allow,” he continues, “ that to neglect the 
commands and threats of the Almighty, is not to serve 
him as they ought; that, to decide whether we are 
Christians, we must seriously examine our manners and 
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conversation; and that the character of bishops should 
he specially scrutinised, seeing that the apostle has said, 
' He as I am.’" In a second paper of the same kind, he 
says, “We desire to know what are the duties of ecclesi¬ 
astics, in order that we may not demand of them that 
which it is not lawful for them to grant ; and that they 
may not require of us that to which we ought not to as¬ 
sent. We pray them to explain what they understand by 
quitting the world, and taking God for their portion; 
and what is the difference between those who renounce 
the world, and those who live in the world ? Is it fit that 
they should labour without ceasing to augment their re¬ 
venues by promises of heaven or threats of hell, whereby 
the simple and unwitting may he deprived of their posses¬ 
sions? Is it fit to transfer relics from one place to another, 
to build new churches, and to exhort the faithful to give 
their money, under pretence of honouring God and the 
saints? Every Christian ought, indeed, to have the 
vow's of baptism continually before his eyes; but it is 
incumbent on the clergy to show them the example. 
Hound, therefore, they are to consider seriously what it 
is to accomplish or violate these promises; and what 
that devil is whom they have renounced, lest they follow 
him without being aware of what they do. Hy what 
canon is it stated that communities may be filled by 
persons who have no merit to recommend them ? Of 
what use is he to the church when the superior of a 
community seeks rather to have many than good sub¬ 
jects, and when he teaches them to sing well, rather 
than live holily ? Reading and singing ought not to 
be neglected ; but purity of manners is of infinitely 
greater importance: it is good that churches be well 
built and well adorned; hut the ornaments of righteous¬ 
ness are yet more to be esteemed : that which is outward 
belongs to the old law ; but purity of manners pertains 
to the new. If Christ and the apostles are our models, 
how many things are there in the church which need 
reform ! ” * 

Having formally resigned his crown to Louis, his 
* Fleury, Hist. Ecek's. iiv.45. n. 52. 
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only surviving son, he withdrew more entirely from the 
cares of public life, and his last days were employed in 
the correction of manuscripts of the scriptures, in the 
performance of works of charity, and in prayer. To 
secure success in the first of these holy occupations, he 
invited the scholars of Greece and Syria to his assistance: 
in the second, he exercised his bounty with such muni, 
ficence, that the Christians of Syria and Egypt, and the 
remotest parts of Africa, participated in his alms ; while, 
in respect to the third, neither the growing infirmities 
of age, nor the habits of royalty prevented him from 
attending to the earliest and latest services of the church, 
or from taking a part in their celebration among the 
humblest of the people. 

Historians have been unable to determine, whether the a.». 
numerous wives which Charlemagne is said to have *li- 
married ought to he regarded as concubines, or as united 
to him successively and legitimately. In whichever way 
the question is determined, it seetns to he generally 
allowed that tile circumstance has left a spot upon his 
character, and that Ids temperance and wisdom in self- 
government might have been praised with less du¬ 
biousness, had not his passion for women been thus 
unrestrainedly indulged. But whatever were his faults 
or his errors, the close of his life was such as became a 
devout Christian. Penitence and humility characterised 
whatever he did and said; and his last words were such 
as only a well-chastened heart could have uttered: — 

“ Into thy hands, <) Lord ! I commit my spirit.” 

Unfortunately, the steal and anxiety which this great 
monarch had evinced, in his endeavours to reform the 
corruptions of the church, were rendered vain by the 
facility with which he yielded to the ambitious projects 
of the Roman pontiff. Almost immediately after ltis 
death, Leo, we have seen, assumed to himself a degree 
of authority, which could not be exercised without 
equal injury to the state and to the sacerdotal cha¬ 
racter. Stephen IV., his successor, took the oath of alle¬ 
giance, together with the whole of the people, as soon 
h 3 
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as he ascended the pontifical throne; and announced to 
the monarch, by his legates, that he would attend him 
at whatever place he should appoint. But the Christian 
meekness of the pontiff was exceeded by that of the 
sovereign, who, on receiving his visit at Rheims, pros¬ 
trated himself three times at his feet. There is evi. 
dence, however, to prove that it still required a man of 
equally powerful and ambitious mind, to take full 
advantage of the means of aggrandisement afforded by 
the present position of the church. During the short 
reigns of several successive popes, we see the power of 
the emperor distinctly at work, and bis right ac. 
knowledged, in the management of ecclesiastical affairs. 
In the year 824, and under the pontificate of Euge- 
nius II., Louis sent his son Lotharius to Rome, to 
enquire into the truth of the complaints made by the 
citizens against their sacerdotal chiefs; and when 
Gregory IV. visited France, for the purpose of effecting 
a reconciliation between Louis and his son, the bishops 
of France, whom he appears to have threatened with his 
censures proudly dared him to a trial of his power, by 
informing him that, if he did aught against the canons, 
lie should himself be excommunicated or deposed. 
The pernicious counsel of one of his advisers taught 
him to answer this intimation by fresh assertions of 
authority, and he dared to commence the practice, which 
subsequently proved such a fruitful source of disorder 
anti scandal m Christendom, of declaring the sovereign 
deposed because of bis quarrel with the ruler of the 
Roman church. The emperor Lotharius was sufficiently 
tenacious of his authority to issue especial orders, on the 
election of Sergius 11. without his being consulted, that 
for the future no candidate for the papal throne should 
be consecrated till lie had given his assent to the 
election.* 

*•>*■ In the midst of these events, the victorious Saracens 

84 '• were pursuing their conquests over the mast fertile pro¬ 
vinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Despising the 

* I'lcury. Basil age. Spanheim. 
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pusillanimity of the Greeks, and urged to the experi¬ 
ment by the dissensions of the Latins, they had, in 
the year 827, made a descent upon Sicily, which, had 
they not gained it by the treachery of an inhabitant, would 
have afforded another trophy to their valour and dis¬ 
cipline. From the shores of this island they cast an eager 
glance towards the sunny plains of Italy; and Calabria 
beheld her principal towns fall, without a hope of 
relief, into the hands of the dreaded infidel. While 
this portion of the country was over-run by one division 
of the Saracens, Rome itself was threatened by an¬ 
other. Africa poured forth her fierce hordes; and the 
capital of Christendom was to be assailed by the disciples 
of him who had set himself on an equality with the 
Redeemer. In vain did the terrified Romans look to 
the descendants of Charlemagne for help: in vain did 
they proffer again their broken allegiance to the em¬ 
peror of the Fast. Neither the one nor the other was 
in a condition to render the required assistance, and 
the city appeared doomed to destruction. The ve¬ 
nerable churches of St. l’eter and St. Paul, which 
inspired a feeling of devotion by their antiquity, and of 
wonder by the magnificence of their shrines, were 
situated a short distance from the walls: and the un¬ 
fortunate citizens witnessed from the ramparts the 
spoliation of these, the most sacred of their temples, 
without the means of making a single effort for their 
defence. Rut the rage produced by this spectacle, 
combined with the terror with which the entrance of 
the enemy into the city was contemplated, roused them 
to attempt some measure of resistance. The death of 
Sergius just at this juncture, greatly contributed to 
promote their success. In electing Leo IV. to the vacant 
office, they provided themselves with a skilful counsellor 
and an energetic leader. He had scarcely taken the 
command of the forces when the invader found himself 
opposed by a new and vigorous spirit, unknown to the 
antagonists with whom he had hitherto contended. All 
his attempts to enter the city proved vain; and, after 
h 4 
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various assaults, be was obliged to retreat, in order to 
make the conquest of places less skilfully defended. 

Leo was as successful in other acts of his pontificate 
as in this noble defence of his capital; and, as he 
added to his skilful conduct in affaife of difficulty, great 
benevolence and liberality, a piety ready to show itself 
in tlie manner best suited to win the admiration of his 
contemporaries, and jlowers of mind equal to his activity, 
he placed the church of which he was the head in a 
bettetpo8iti° n to take advantage of the agitations of the 
perfSBrthen it had now for some time occupied, 
i.n. The death of Leo was succeeded by much confusion, 
855. and in this period of excitement and difficulty, the va¬ 
cant chair is said to have been ascended by a woman, the 
celebrated papess Joan. Several historians, not only 
catholic but protestant, have treated the account of her 
adventures as wholly unworthy of credit: hut to this it 
has been replied, that, for four or five centuries after the 
circumstance is said to have taken place, no doubt was 
expressed on the subject, and that it was only when the 
infallibility of the popes became a matter of controversy 
between the catholics and protestants that the truth of 
the narrative was called in question. According to the 
common tradition, Joan was horn in England, but of 
German parents. At an early age she became passionately 
attached to a young student, who in the ardent prosecu¬ 
tion of learning formed the resolution of visiting Athens. 
Unable to bear the thought of separating, the lovers de¬ 
termined upon employing a stratagem, the invention of 
their united enthusiasm and affection. Assuming the 
garb of a student, and fearless of danger or privations, 
Joan travelled by the side of her lover into Greece. 
There she became as constant a sharer in his studies 
as she had been in the difficulties of the journey. The 
profoundcst branches of theology and science, the most 
critical questions of grammar, the various exercises of 
logic and rhetoric, were not found too difficult for her 
ardent and capacious mind. But in the midst of these 
pursuits her lover was carried off by a fever, and she 
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was left alone and a stranger. Her resolution, however, 
did not fail her; and she proceeded to Rome, where her 
extraordinary abilities speedily obtained the attention of 
the learned. Still retaining her disguise, she opened a 
school for the teaching of theology and the sciences. 
To this academy all Rome was attracted by the pro¬ 
foundness of her reasonings, and the exquisite charm of 
her eloquence. Thus admired, and in times when 
popular regard had the most important influence on the 
fortunes of scholars and ecclesiastics, it was not wonderful 
that she should be invited to accept of offices in wHlch 
the lustre of her talents might prove of important service 
to the church. Still less surprising is it that, having 
once been admitted into the temple of ambition, she 
should make her way to the altar. The state of the 
times held out the most flattering promises to the skilful 
adventurer: too much confusion prevailed to allow of 
that minute observation of character, that careful weigh¬ 
ing of circumstances, which in a more tranquil period 
might have led to the discovery of something mysterious 
in the conduct and fortunes of the female rhetorician. 
It may, therefore, easily he conceived how, step by step, 
she might rise to stations of dignity and influence; 
and how, at that particular moment when the people, 
lamenting the loss of their protector Leo, were filled 
with apprehensions of approaching ills, she might seize 
the opportunity of the instant, and place herself on the 
papal throne. She retained, it is said, possession of her 
seat for near two years and a half, when an accident, the 
consequence, it appears, of some new attachment, put an 
end to her career. Engaged in the celebration of one of 
those gorgeous festivals which had their origin in this 
age, she was passing, in the midst of her train, by the 
church of the Lateran, when, seized with the pains of 
labour, she was obliged to retreat under the walls of the 
Coliseum. There the evidence of her sex and of her 
guilt became manifest to the scandalised multitude; but 
she was saved by the agonies of death from hearing their 
execrations; and her name and history were in a com- 
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paratively short period so sedulously involved in doubt, 
as to render her existence itself problematical.* 

Benedict III. is the pontiff who, according to the 
received chronology of the Roman church, succeeded 
Leo IV.; and the principal argument employed against 
the veracity of the above tradition is the difficulty 
of reconciling the dates of the papal history, if Benedict 
did not succeed Leo till after a space of two years and a 
half. But however this may be, the commencement Of 
his pontificate was disturbed by the machinations of a 
priest named Anastasius, who, attaining the assistance of 
the imperial deputies, entered the palace, and compelled 
him. with blows, to seek a place of safety. The people, 
of whom he was the favourite, delivered him from this 
danger, and during the two years and a half that he 
occupied the papal chair, his piety and devout attention 
to the customs of the church secured him a continuance 
of popularity. Pilgrimages had been now long growing 
into vogue, as the surest and most acceptable mode of 
showing obedience to Heaven and reverence for the 
church. In very early ages, a journey to Jerusalem was 
regarded as an undoubted indication of piety ; and it is 
probable that for some time it continued to lie so, and to 
be productive even of very beneficial effects upon both 
the mind and the heart. But it is easy to see that a 


* The learned Spanhcim has written a long dissertation on the history 
of the paprss .loan, ami contends, with great warmth,and an abundant dis¬ 
play of acuteness and erudition, for its veracity, i Opera, 1701, p. ) In 
this he shows that Anastasius himself, the librarian, who lived in the 
ninth century, mentions her in his lives of the pontiff, hut that the Jesuits, 
in the editions they printed, repressed the account. Other authors are 
named, wlmalso successively allude to her history; and John Huss and the 
Council of Constance mention it as a received fact To this it is added, that 
a statue near the Coliseum, and another at Bologna bore testimony to the 
same fact. In its answer to these arguments, the church of Home observes, 
that the (Jreek writers in the period of their greatest hostility make no allu¬ 
sion to this story ; that Hineniar, who sent legates to Home, remarks, that 
they heard of the death of ).eo on the road, and found Benedict seated on 
the papal throne by the time they arrived there. As he wrote at the period 
to which he alludes, and as his ambassadors could not have been two yean 
and a.half on the way, this is regarded as a strong evidence of the falsity of 
the history altogether. To this it is added, that, without disturbing the whole 
chronology of the pontiffs, they cannot find a space for these two years and 
a half; but Spanheira answers this argument by bringing forward numerous 
errors in the Roman calendar. See Basange also; and Bayle, art Papeue. 
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journey to Rome had none of those grand and affecting 
associations to tempt the pilgrim into leaving his home 
and the ordinary duties of life; and that, when under, 
taken by princes, it could lead to nothing but an increase 
of blind, superstitious regard for the externals of reli¬ 
gion. Ethelwolf, king of England, afforded a memor¬ 
able example of this in the present age. During his 
stay at Rome, he confirmed the grant of the tribute 
called Peter pence; and conferred on St. l’eter and St. 

Paul one hundred marks each, for the purpose of fur¬ 
nishing candles at their altars; and the same sum on the 
pope as an alms. To St. Peter also he made an offer¬ 
ing of a massy crown of gold; and an example was thus 
set to future princes to seek the favour and praises of 
the Roman pontiff by grants, which could not fail of in¬ 
creasing the burdens of their subjects at home. 

Nicholas, the successor of Benedict, rendered himself *.n. 
conspicuous by the fierceness with which he contended 
for the dominion of the bishops above the temporal 
power. “Obey the king as supreme,” is an apostolic 
maxim, and it had hitherto been generally interpreted 
according to the obvious meaning of the words ; but 
Nicholas contended that it was applicable only to such 
kings as were superior to the rest of mankind by their 
virtues; an explication, it has been justly observed, 
which proves that he had utterly forgotten that,when these 
words were written, the world was governed by the em¬ 
peror Nero. In this lofty opinion of the privileges of the 
church, he was confirmed by the homage rendered him 
by the reigning emperor, Louis, the son of Lothaire, 
who walked publicly before him on foot, holding the 
bridle of his horse. He was still more strongly encou¬ 
raged in the same sentiments by the unfeigned and 
substantial respect which his charity, and the prudence 
of his counsels won from the people. So much was he 
esteemed on account of the wisdom which he displayed 
on occasions of difficulty, that persons are said to have 
come from the most distant parts to take advantage of 
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his discourse, and profit by the example of his mea¬ 
sures.* 

In the pontificate of Adrian II., the ambition of 
the preceding pope was succeeded by a bolder display 
of the passion. The new potentate, after having, in 
some degree, justly exercised the authority with which 
he was invested, by excommunicating the duke of Spo- 
leto, who had besieged Rome, and given it up to the 
violence of his soldiers, considered himself equally em¬ 
powered to euqdoy his authority in matters of a more 
judicial nature. When the emperor, therefore, sentenced 
an offending bishop to pay the penalty of his guilt, 
Adrian immediately started a claim to the exclusive pri¬ 
vilege of judging any members of the episcopal order 
who might be accused of offending against the laws. As 
the emperor did not seem inclined to allow his title to 
this right, he expressed himself indignant at the want 
of respect which was thereby shown to bis pretensions ; 
but bis anger only brought upon him the severe, and 
somewhat sarcastic reproof of the monarch, who, in 
addressing him on the subject, observed :—“ Your letters 
are to this purpose: ‘ We desire, and we order, by apo¬ 
stolic authority, that llincmar of Laou appear before us 
at Rome.’ We are anxious to know where tile author 
of this letter discovered that a king, whose duty it is to 
correct the wicked and punish crimes, ought to send a 
culprit to Rome, who lias been already judged according 
to the laws. We are king of France ; nor have we till 
now been regarded in the light of the mere lieutenants 
of the bishops: they are kings whom God hath set 
up to rule upon the earth, and who have given permis¬ 
sion to the bishops to manage affairs according to their 
ordinances. Your predecessors never wrote to our pre¬ 
decessors in the manner in which you have addressed us.” 

The firmness of the emperor appears to have had the 
effect of subduing the haughty dispositions of Adrian; 
but it did not prevent his successor, John VIII., from 
employing all the arms of papal despotism with deter- 

* Flcury. Basnagc. Platina. 
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mined perseverance. His career, however, was sud¬ 
denly arrested by the appearance of Lambert, duke 
of Spoleto, who, having pillaged the city, cast him into a 
dungeon, where he nearly perished of hunger. For al¬ 
most a month, the public worship remained unperformed ; 
those who attempted to enter the churches were driven 
away by the infuriated soldiers; and when, on the re¬ 
treat of the duke, John was liberated from confinement, 
he found it necessary to dismiss the numerous pilgrims 
who had resorted to the city for the purposes of devotion. 
He himself hastened to the emperor, and obtained per¬ 
mission from him to assemble a council at Troyes; but 
its results were little satisfactory to his pride; and the 
part which he took in respect to Photius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, permanently injured him with the 
most powerful division of the church. 

In the history of the popes who in rapid succession 
governed the Homan church, to the termination of this 
century, little is to be found of importance to the 
general illustration of our narrative. They were mostly 
engaged in petty disputes, or in defending the contra¬ 
dictory courses which they pursued in regard to the 
then all-important question respecting the Eastern 
patriarch. Hut towards the close of the century a cir¬ 
cumstance occurred which throws considerable light on 
the character of the period. Formosus had been ele¬ 
vated to the papacy, from the bishopric of Porto, and he 
was succeeded, after a reign of four years and a half, by 
Boniface VI., who lived to enjoy his dignity only 
fifteen days. The pontifical throne was then ascended 
by Stephen VI., wdto perpetrated the horrible offence 
against reason and charity to which we have alluded. 
Under the pretence of punishing Formosus for having 
forsaken his diocese of Porto, contrary to the tjanons, he 
ordered him to be disinterred, and the lifeless body to be 
clothed in all the vestments and rich insignia of the 
pontifical order. Thus decked, the corpse was carried 
into the assembly convened for the object of trying the 
supposed culprit; and, a doctor of laws having been 
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appointed as the advocate of the accused, the process Was 
formally commenced. The pontiff, in the course of the 
trial, addressed the corpse with questions and reproaches, 
as if insensible of the absurdity of the proceedings ; and, 
after the disgusting scene had been kept up for a certain 
time, solemnly declared it guilty of the offences in 
question. On the announcement of the sentence, the 
lifeless body was stripped of the pompous garments 
with which it had been adorned; three of its fingers 
were cut off; then the head was dissevered from the 
trunk ; and, in the end, the mutilated remains were cast 
into the Tiber.* 

Such was the state of things at Home, while the East 
presented the appearance of a sea vexed by continual 
storms, and even in its calmest state perpetually tlirow- 
ng uj>, with fearful heavings, the melancholy evidences 
i.f former tempests. The Saracens were now established 
over that whole extent of country, which the emperors 
of Constantinople might, with a moderate exercise of 
good government, have for centuries called their own. 
But it was not by the mere extent of their conquests that 
the disciples of Mahomet continued to render themselves 
formidable to the princes of Christendom. A spirit of 
enquiry, the ambition to reach the highest standard of 
civilisation, had arisen among them ; and, following the 
example of Alinamon, the successor of Aaroun al 
Itaschid, their sovereigns were become munificent patrons 
of learning and philosophy. Enthusiastic in whatever 
they undertook, the Arabians penetrated with equal bold¬ 
ness' and patience into the depths of intellectual mys¬ 
teries ; but, happily for themselves and for Europe 
in a subsequent age, their thoughts were directed to 
the sciences; and algebra, arithmetic, and astronomy 
were not less cultivated among them than the study of 
the Koran or the abstruse niceties of logic. But the 
refinement w.hich followed this attachment to philo¬ 
sophy did not diminish their warlike vigour or fierce- 

* Spanheim, Opera, p. who observes, that all the writers of the life 
of Stephen, with one obscure exception, relate this circumstance. 
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ness. The desire of conquest, the love of renown, the 
thirst for excitement, yield not, in a people, to the in¬ 
fluences of refinement, or even luxury, till the means 
of enjoyment are accumulated into too great a stock, or 
are placed too near to require exertion and enterprise. 

The first taste, indeed, of pleasure is that which, next 
to want itself, urges man on to the greatest efforts which 
either his bodily or mental faculties enable him to make. 

And it was in this state of excitement that the Mussul¬ 
man chiefs now beheld their followers; and had it not 
been for the jealousies and divisions which existed 
among them, and which may be ascribed to the mercy 
of Providence, no power, humanly considered, could 
have resisted their continued attacks. 

It was under the emperor Theophilus that the armies A .n. 
of Eastern Christendom were pitched, in the fullest sos. 
array of their strength, against these formidable foes. 
Irene, at the beginning of the century, was sole mistress 
of the sovereign power ; but she sunk beneath the su¬ 
perior cunning of her chief minister, Nicephorus, who 
chose, on the death of the patriarch, Tarasius, a lay¬ 
man of his own name, but infinitely his superior in 
character, to occupy the vacant dignity. Both Plato 
and Studites, however, the most eminent saints of their 
age and country, strongly opposed the election of Nice¬ 
phorus, on the grounds of his being a layman; and 
mutual opposition, jealousies, and persecutions were the 
result of their enmity. The emperor, in the mean¬ 
while, who had rendered himself not less hateful by his 
protection of heresy than contemptible by his avarice, 
was engaged in a dangerous war with the Bulgarians, 
which terminated in his defeat and death. His suc¬ 
cessor, Michael, shared nearly the same fate, but lived 
to bury the chagrin of his ill success in a monastery. 

The next emperor, Leo, a native of Armenia, having 
carefully fortified Constantinople, awaited the approach 
of the enemy, secure of protecting the city against his 
attacks, and trusting, by some act of treachery, to draw 
the Bulgarian general into his power. But though sue- 
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cessful as .to t^e former of these measures, he was fear¬ 
fully deceived' in-the results of the latter. The barbarian 
chief got tidings of the snare laid for his destruction, 
and on withdrawing his troops from the walls of the 
city, he laid waste the whole neighbouring district with 
fire and sword, carrying the inhabitants captive into his 
own country ; and among them a large body of the 
clergy, who were, shortly after their arrival there, sub¬ 
jected to the most grievous tortures that Fagan bar¬ 
barity could invent 

The calamities which thus afflicted the empiie were 
sufficient, it might have been supposed, to still the angry 
passion for controversy ; but, shortly after the event 
above related, the dispute respecting the worship of 
images was revived, with all the force of its original 
virulence. Leo, instigated by the most unworthy coun¬ 
sellors, had too ready a recourse to violence for the 
settlement of a question which reason and scripture 
only were the proper witnesses to decide. The greater 
number of his clergy were strongly in favour of the 
image-worship, which had now long prevailed, and their 
remonstrances prove both their sincerity afid* their 
courage. At their head stood the patriarch himself, 
who exhorted them, without ceasing, to persevere in 
the defence of those objects so dear and venerable to 
the churches. “ Trouble not the church,” said Theo¬ 
dore Studites to the emperor: “ the apostle has told us' 
that God has made some apostles, some prophets, some 
pastors and teachers; but he has not spoken of em¬ 
perors. You are charged with the command of the 
state and the army ; attend to them ; and leave the 
affairs of the church to pastors and theologians.” To 
this and other similar addresses, Leo repljed by com¬ 
manding tlie remonstrants to appeat no more in Ms 
presence. This order was followed by aribther, which 
prohibited their leaving their houses, or holding aay 
conference widi each other, not only on the subject in 
dispute, but on any other relating to theology#-,. A com¬ 
mand such as this it would have been ’the, geqssest pu- 
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sillanimity to obey ; and it was treated by those to whom 
it was sent with noble contempt. 

Hitt it is plain, from what followed, that neither the 
minds of the people, nor those of the clergy, were so 
devoted to the leonolatres as might be conjectured from 
the foregoing recital. In the councils which Leo sum¬ 
moned in order to give authority to his proceedings, 
there was a considerable number of bishops, who were 
confessedly aided by the clamours of the multitude in 
their favour. Had the attempt to put away images 
been the result of Leo's own determination, this would 
not have been the ease; and distressing and unjusti¬ 
fiable as were the persecutions which followed, there 
were, no doubt, keen and subtle men behind the scenes, 
as well as some few others of a better nature, to urge 
the emperor into violent measures. Hut the effects of 
their resistance proved, beyond a doubt, the sincerity 
of those who contended for the worship of the images; 
and the memorable saying of the bishop of Nice de¬ 
scribes, we fear, too well, tile general impressions which , 
makes upon the minds of men even on matters 
^iitle most solemn interest. “ How can you desire 
us,” says he, “ to hold a conference with the Iconoclasts? 
Know you not, that even the Maniclnrans would suc¬ 
ceed against us, if they knew you were on tiieir side.” 

Wounds and imprisonment were the consequence of a.d. 
resistance to the council which he held. The cathedral S2 °- 
of Saint Sophia witnessed the most wretched outrages 
on tile persons of the clergy; and the prisons were 
crowded with the unfortunate victims of those united 
evils—despotism and intolerance. Among the sufferers 
were Theodore Studites, Nicetas, Macarius Thauma- 
tergus, and Thcophanes, the most celebrated members of 
tile persecuted party. Hut in the midst of their suffer¬ 
ings, one of those events so common at that time in the 
empire freed them from their persecutor. Michael, 
the captain of a band, known by the name of the 
confederates, had ventured to upbraid the tyrant for 
his relentless cruelty : for this he was seized, and cast 

von. ii. i 
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into prison; and it being Christmas Eve when he was 
apprehended, Leo determined that the day of the 
Nativity itself should behold his execution. Horror. 
struck at the idea of such a profanation of the sacred 
festival, the empress besought him to defer his inten¬ 
tions till the following day. With great reluctance he 
yielded to her entreaties ; but while ordering the fetters 
for his prisoner, of which he himself kept the key, he 
is said to have exclaimed, “ You and your children will 
see the consequence of persuading me to defer this exe¬ 
cution.” llis apprehensions were not without found¬ 
ation. Michael, under pretence of sending for a 
confessor, made it known to his associates, that unless 
means were found to rescue him, he would disclose 
their secret proceedings. The attempt was made, and 
prospered. Clad in the garments of priests about to 
perform the holy offices of the midnight, the conspir¬ 
ators obtained an entrance into the palace: the service 
had already begun when they reached the door of the 
chapel ; and the emperor’s voice, a moment after, was 
heard rising loud above the chorus of worshippers. In 
an instant their swords were brandished amid the ter¬ 
rified assembly: Leo, covered with a cap like that worn 
by tlu? clergy, was with difficulty recognised; but his 
death, when discovered, was the work of a moment; and 
Michael, taken from his dungeon, immediately seated 
himself, heavily chained as he was, on the imperial 
throne.* 

Michael, the Stammerer, as he was called, from the 
imperfection of his speech, had no qualities to recom¬ 
mend him to the affections or respect of his subjects. 
Ignorant of every species of learning, violent in his tem¬ 
per,and strongly imbued with theworsterrors of Maniche- 
ism, he subjected many of the most venerable of the clergy 
to heavy and degrading punishments. Among these suf¬ 
ferers was the pious and learned Methodius, who, having 
borne on his feeble frame 700 lashes of the scourge, was 
condemned to confinement in the same loathsome dun- 


* Chronographia, 457. 
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geon with an abandoned criminal. Euthymius, the 
bishop of Sardis, died of the blows he received; and 
other less conspicuous members of the church perished 
in secret, under the cruel tortures inflicted by the tyrant’s 
orders. But the persecutions of a fierce uneducated 
monarch like Michael, however productive of individual 
suffering, seldom shake the party or the system against * ! " y ‘ 
which they are directed. A much more serious impres¬ 
sion is usually made by the systematic proceedings of 
better-instructed and more refined despots, like his son 
and successor, Theophilus. However erroneous were 
the doctrines of the Iconolatres, it is impossible to jus¬ 
tify either the violence or the arts which that monarch 
employed to suppress the obnoxious worship. Without 
forgetting to punish the chiefs of the sect with bodily 
tortures, he imposed ruinous exactions on all who ven¬ 
tured to express their accustomed reverence for the 
images; and while the unfortunate victims of his cru¬ 
elty were groaning under their wounds, their feelings 
were still more deeply outraged by seeing the paintings 
and images which decorated the churches, hurled down 
and burnt, to make room for representations expressive 
of ridicule and contempt. Two brothers, one of them 
Saint Theodore of Jerusalem, the other Theophanes, 
also distinguished by the title of Saint, bore their suffer¬ 
ings with sufficient magnanimity to paint the tyrant 
in his true colours.* Extended on the ground, they 
wen exposed, during the whole day, to a torture as novel 
as it was agonising. Theophilus had heard that one of 
them was a poet; and believing them both guilty of 
treason, he resolved to describe their character in twelve 
verses, which he directed to be inscribed on their faces 
with hot pincers. This operation was performed with 
minute care; but when the sufferers arose, they ex¬ 
claimed,—“ Know that this writing will open to us the 
gates of heaven, and that it will be shown to you in the 
presence of Jesus Christ; for never was a like barbarity 
before committed: you have discovered, indeed, the 

• Baronius. AnnaL Eccles. 8CJ. n. 1. 
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secret of making men regret the reign of the ancient. 
perscctKors.* 

Th(4resolution and sufferings of Methodius were 
equidJjPfemarkable. It was a circumstance character¬ 
istic of these times, that many ecclesiastics, who had 
been consigned to exile, or a dungeon, apparently for 
life, were suddenly sent for again, to undergo a renewal 
of their tortures, and expire under the tardy hand of the 
executioner. Methodius had now been so long im¬ 
mured in the tomb which formed his prison, that his hair 
had fallen from his head, and his skin was become like 
parchment drawn over the hones of a skeleton. Allowed 
at length to come forth again into the world, he refused, 
it is said, to take up his abode in any of the monasteries, 
because not one could be found that was free from he¬ 
resy : he continued, however, to hold intercourse with 
those who had suffered for the same cause as himself; 
ami many are reported to have been cured of their errors 
by the gentle but powerful persuasions with which he 
appealed to their feelings. 15ut he was not permitted to 
enjoy his liberty long. Theophilus, having ordered him 
into his presence, demanded, “ How is it that, after 
what you have suffered, you will not. cease to create 
disputes respecting so trifling a thing as images ?” 
— “ How is it,” rejoined Methodius, “ if images be so 
little worthy of attention, that you take so much pains 
to multiply images of yourself ? ” Enraged at this reply, 
the infuriated monarch instantly ordered him to be 
stripped, and punished with 500 lashes; having received 
which, the unshrinking confessor was carried down into 
one of the cells of the palace, bleeding from all the 
pores of his body. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that this same Metho¬ 
dius should, after enduring such persecutions at the hand 
of Theophilus, become an inmate in the palace, and be 
received by that sovereign as a teacher capable of ex- 

* Chronographia. Leo Grammaticus. Thiscontinuator of Theophanes 
relates the previous fortunes of Theophilus and his brother, and mentions 
that the former was employed by the emperor as tutor to his sons. Span- 
lieim regards them both as traitors. 
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pounding many salutary truths. But it is not impossible 
tliat the events which hail lately occurred to humble 
the pride of Theophilus, might also tend to soften the 
asperity of his feelings against the Iconolatres, and that 
Methodius, seeing more of his character, might evince 
a greater readiness to act with caution and forbearance. 

It was at this period, that the whole strength of the 
empire was weighed in the balance with tile force of 
the Saracens. In the year 838, Theophilus, having 
made a general levy of his troops, marched into Syria 
and, after various successes, sat down before the city of 
Sozopetra. This was tile point, to reach which lie had 
led his army across the horning wastes of the country, 
and where he felt impelled to make one bold and des¬ 
perate stroke to wound the feelings, as well as humble 
tile pride, of Ills great enemy, the caliph Motassem. 
Sozopetra was the birthplace of the Saracen warrior ; 
and, cherishing sentiments which are not often found in 
the breasts of princes, he regarded the spot with filial 
veneration. So strongly was this feeling implanted in his 
mind, that he did not refuse to stoop to ask Theophilus 
to spare it : hut the emperor .scornfully mocked at the 
prayer ; the town was levelled to the ground, and its 
unfortunate inhabitants murdered, or led captive to Con* 
stantinople. Revenge immediately inspired the heart of 
the Saracen to destroy Amorion, as dear to the emperor, 
because the birthplace of his father, as So/.opctra had liccn 
to him. The treasures or the blood to be expended in this 
enterprise entered not into the calculations of Motassem ; 
and, at the head of an armament greater than Syria had 
yet beheld, every man hearing the name of Amorion 
engraved on his shield, he approached the fated city. 
In vain did the counsellors of Theophilus persuade him 
to remove the inhabitants to a place of safety. Ren¬ 
dered confident by his former victory, he resolved to 
defend the town to the last; and in this he was con¬ 
firmed by the bravery and strength of the governor. 
But nothing could withstand the fury of the Saracen 
soldiers ; and, after a siege of thirty days, which cost 
i 3 
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the conqueror 70,000 men, Amorion appeared doomed 
to destruction. ' It was now the emperor’s turn to appeal 
to the clemency of the victor: but the age of chivalry 
had not yet commenced ; no feelings yet existed in the 
minds of warriors, which could lead to those demon¬ 
strations of manly generosity, which, in a subsequent 
age, threw such a dazzling lustre over the field of strife. 
The imperial messengers were rejected with the utmost 
contempt; and Amorion lay levelled under the arm of 
Motassem. 

The captives, who were carried to liagdad, experi¬ 
enced, during seven years’ confinement, the worst 
miseries which an untiring revenge could inflict; while 
the conflict, thus furiously commenced, was carried on 
from time to time, according to the varying strength and 
opportunities of the rival powers. Hut the Mussulman 
empire was every day more and more weakened by 
the internal dissensions which prevailed among its 
princes. The Turks, a tribe full of new and untried 
vigour, were now beginning to manifest their strength ; 
and while in Spain anil Italy the Saracens appeared in 
the height of their glory, at liagdad, the chief seat of 
their power, all was doubt and confusion. 

Theophilus was succeeded by his infant son, Michael; 
the government remaining, during his minority, in the 
hands of tile empress Theodora and ministers appointed 
by the late sovereign.* The worshippers of images had 
ample reason to rejoice at this arrangement. Theodoraher- 
self was strongly attached to their party; and Methodius, 
after all his sufferings, ascended the patriarchal throne. 
Ilut Michael, on reaching the age of manhood, proved 
himself a monster of vice and impiety; and he easily 
allowed his uncle, Bardas, a man equally abandoned to 
licentiousness, but of great ability, to take upon himself 
the direction of the state. One of the first acts of this 
prince was to remove the patriarch Ignatius, who had 
succeeded Methodius in the see, and appoint in his room 

* Continuator* of Theophilus. Chronographia. Floury, and Baronius, 
Annul Eocles. 
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the celebrated Photius, whom lie hoped to find more 
tolerant of his conduct. 

The church and empire were both long agitated by 
the disputes which had their origin in this appointment. 
Ignatius firmly refused to sign the abdication of his dig¬ 
nity ; and, after suffering every species of torture and 
insult, was exiled, first to the island of Lesbos, and then 
to that of Terebintlius. Iiy an act of falsehood and 
cunning, Photius endeavoured to obtain the assent of 
pope Nicholas to his election : hut in this he only par¬ 
tially succeeded ; and he was obliged to have recourse to 
a council, chiefly composed of prelates devoted to his 
interests and to the will of Bardas. The deposed patri¬ 
arch was summoned to attend this assembly ; and, after 
the formality of a trial, the vestments which denoted 
his dignity were forcibly stripped from his person, 
lie was then thrown into the tomb of Constantine ('opro- 
nymus, where he was subjected again to the most 
cruel treatment, and at last obliged to put a cross to a 
paper, which was afterwards filled up by Photius, with 
a formula of resignation.* Still worse sufferings were 
threatened him ; but, disguising himself as a slave, 
he succeeded in making his way to the lonely islands 
of the Propontis. There he remained secure till the 
conscience-stricken emperor and his minister, terrified at 
an earthquake which nearly shook the capital from its 
foundations, allowed him to return, liardas was soon 
after put to death hy his imperial master and relative, 
and Michael himself fell beneath the swords of his own 
guards. 

Basil the Macedonian had succeeded Bardas, as the 
chief minister of government, and had at first so well 
pleased the emperor, that he obtained the honour of 
coronation. But Michael found that he was as stern in 
his morals as he was resolute in his management of 
affairs; and he accordingly formed a plot, which, in its 
results, proved fatal to himself instead of his associate. 

* Chronographia. Baronius. Floury. This is the most suspicious cir¬ 
cumstance* in the history of Methodius. If lit* did put the cross, it was 
plainly an act of resignation. 
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The new emperor immediately reinstated Iguatiusin the 
patriarchal seat. In the mean time, pope Nicholas, 
having made himself acquainted with the affair, had 
assembled a council, in which I’hotius was solemnly 
deposed; and in Ids letters to Michael and his minis¬ 
ters he expressed his determination never to hold 
communion with one who had so usurped an office to 
which he had not the remotest claim. A greater schism 
than had ever yet occurred would, probably, have been 
produced by the mutual recriminations of the pontiff 
and J’hotius ; but the former died, anil the latter was 
deposed, before those fatal effects appealed, which might 
have been looked for from their dispute. Ignatius 
addressed the new pope, Adrian, in the most flatleiing 
terms; admitted, without restriction, the primacy ot 
Home; and declared that its autlunity could afford the 
only remedy for the numerous evils which afflicted 
the church. The messengers who conveyed this 
letter, carried one also from the emperor Basil, which 
was accompanied by a hook, said to be the work of 
I’hotius, and the purport of which was, to set forth 
the policy and condition of the Homan court under the 
blackest colours. This volume was examined in a 
synod assembled for the purpose, and the names of thirty 
bishops were appended to the sentence which directed it 
to he burned. 

*•a. Both Adrian and the patriarch regarded the assem- 

Wing of a general council as the sole means of reesta¬ 
blishing order, after so long a period of dissentiou and 
licentiousness. For this purpose the pontiff sent three 
legates to Constantinople, and the council was appointed 
to meet on the nth day of October. Only eighteen 
persons were present at the first session *, hut they were 
sufficient to confirm the legality of its proceedings ; and 
at the next, I’hotius himself was compelled to appear at 
their tribunal; but he persevered in observing a strict 
silence, only once or twice opening bis mouth to express, 

• Ihmmius. The number would scarcely have been so small bad Photius 
been as bast* as his enemies represent. 
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in tha words of Scripture, that he stood before his 
judges like Jesus Christ ltcfore the high priests and 
Pontius Pilate. In the seventh session lie was again 
present ; and in the eighth, his writings were burnt lio- 
forc- him, in a brasen vessel full of fire, brought into the 
midst of the assembly for that purpose. The ninth 
session did not take place till three months after this, 
and was chiefly remarkable for the confessions which it 
elicited from the courtiers of Michael, of their offences 
and their fears. *• Alas ! ” they exclaimed, “ what 
eould we do? Our consciences convinced us of guilt, 
hut we had our fortunes and our families to establish by 
obedience.” On the last day of the council, the emperor 
was present, with his son and a large body of the prin¬ 
cipal members of the court, three ambassadors from thi¬ 
king of France, those of the king of llnlganu, and not 
less than a hundred bishops. Of the twenty-seven 
canons which embraced the decisions of the assembly, 
the greater part referred only to the affair of l’hotius ; 
and the history of its proceedings is, perhaps, less inter¬ 
esting than that of any other of the general councils. On 
the deposed patriarch himself it made no impression, 
if credit can he given to his words. “ This council,” 
said hi', in a letter to one of his friends, “ is hut the 
villany id’ barbarians. The martyrs stood surrounded 
by soldiers, who with naked swords threatened every 
moment to destroy them.. For more than six hours 
the) had to remain in this position, suffering the most 
cruel insults. It was, indeed, like a thcatiical represent¬ 
ation, in which prodigies are shown, and letters read, 
full of barbarisms and blasphemies. The spectacle 
ended without presenting the slightest sign of either rea¬ 
sonable action, or reasonable opinion; bacchanalian 
shouts giving us cause to believe that we were in a 
meeting of madmen. Although this proceeding, so im¬ 
pious and unheard of, surpasses all those of the Jews 
which the sun has seen, or the moon hidden ; although 
it surpasses the insolence of the pagans, the fury and 
stupidity of the barbarians; you ought not to evince sur- 
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patriarchal seat. In the mean time, pope Nicholas, 
having made himself acquainted with the affair, had 
assembled a council, in which Photius was solemnly 
deposed ; and in his letters to Michael and his minis¬ 
ters he expressed his determination never to hold 
communion with one who had so usurped an office to 
which he had not the remotest claim. A greater schism 
than had ever yet occurred would, probably, have been 
produced by the mutual recriminations of the pontiff 
and Photius ; but the former died, and the hitter was 
deposed, before those fatal effects appeared, which might 
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addressed the new pope, Adrian, in the most flatleting 
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bishops were appended to the sentence which directed it 
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to meet on the />th day of October. Only eighteen 
persons were present at the first session *, hut they were 
sufficient to confirm the legality of its proceedings ; and 
at the next, Photius himself was compelled to appear at 
their tribunal: but he persevered in observing a strict 
silence, only once or twice opening his mouth to express, 

* Baronins. The number would scarcely have been so small had Photius 
been as base as his enemies represent. 
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in tha words of Scripture, that he stood before his 
judges like Jesus Christ before the high priests and 
Pontius Pilate. In the seventh session he was again 
present; and in tile eighth, his writings were burnt be¬ 
fore him, in a brasen vessel full of fire, brought into the 
midst of the assembly for that purpose. The ninth 
session did not take place till three months after this, 
and was chiefly remarkable for the confessions which it 
elicited from the courtiers of Michael, of their offences 
and their fears. Alas ! ” they exclaimed, “ what 
could we do? Our consciences convinced us of guilt, 
but we had our fortunes and our families to establish by 
obedience.” On the last day of the council, the emperor 
was present, with his son and a large body of the prin¬ 
cipal members of the court, three ambassadors from the 
king of France, those of the king of Hulgaria, and not 
less than a hundred bishops. Of the twenty-seven 
canons which embraced the decisions of the assembly, 
the greater part referred only to the affair of Photius; 
and the history of its proceedings is, perhaps, less inter¬ 
esting than that of any other of the general councils. On 
the deposed patriarch himself it made no impression, 
if credit can be given to his words. “ This council,” 
said he, in a letter to one of bis friends, “ is but the 
villany of barbarians. The martyrs stood surrounded 
by soldiers, who with naked swords threatened every 
moment to destroy them.. For more than six hours 
they had to remain in this position, suffering the most 
cruel insults. It was, indeed, like a thcatiieal represent¬ 
ation, in which prodigies are shown, and letters read, 
full of barbarisms and blasphemies. The spectacle 
ended without presenting the slightest sign of either rea¬ 
sonable action, or reasonable opinion; bacchanalian 
shouts giving us cause to believe that we were in a 
meeting of madmen. Although this proceeding, so im¬ 
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which the sun has seen, or the moon hidden ; although 
it surpasses the insolence of the pagans, the fury and 
stupidity of the barbarians; you ought not to evince sur- 
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prise, nor express the least murmur against the provi¬ 
dence of God, by whom it is permitted.” Again he 
says ,—“ Let us not refuse to be anathematised by those 
who despise the commandments of the Lord ; in order 
that, notwithstanding our offences, we may be admitted 
into the kingdom of heaven. When anathemas were 
hurled against the impious only, there was reason to fear 
and avoid them ; but now that the audacity of sinners 
tempts them to condemn the defenders of the true faith; 
showing thereby their contempt of all law, both human 
and divine, and converting ecclesiastical ordinances into 
the instruments of blind fury, this punishment, once so 
terrible, and the greatest of all, is but the play of child¬ 
ren. It is, indeed, to be desired by the good; for it 
is not the enemies of truth that ean render punishments, 
particularly those of the church, terrible, but the con¬ 
science of those who suffer. Innocence despises their 
punishments, which will confer crowns and immortal 
glory on those whom they think to abase. This is why 
the righteous would a thousand times rather be outraged 
and anathematised by those who are separate from 
Jesus C'hrist, than be made partakers of their impious 
discourse by their applause and flattery.” * 

If I’liotius was as guilty of offences against truth and 
holiness, as he is represented to have been by a large 
class of writers, these assertions of innocence could only 
have proceeded from a mind in which all the evil influ¬ 
ences of the age must have wrought with more than 
common virulence. Hut it is probable that he was 
guilty of no greater crimes than those which ordinarily 
follow in the train of ambition, and are nourished by 
the vices of a court; and these crimes appear as no¬ 
thing in a mind strongly impressed with a sense of in¬ 
jury. By the natural sophistry of the human heart, 
calamities unjustly suffered are reckoned as a sufficient 
atonement for all sins, of which an example can be 
fogml in the current events of the world. I’hoiJUs, 

* Floury, Hint F.ocles l. 52. n.51. Basnnge, Hist. do l'Eglixe. The latter 
historian writes with particular candour on the affair of Photius. 
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therefore, might have written as he did, had the guilt 
laid to his charge been much more evident than the his¬ 
tory of the times makes it appear : he might have as¬ 
serted his innocence against those who accused him of 
unwonted wickedness, with a very sincere belief in the 
truth of his defence ; and when, on reviewing the acts 
of his pontificate, he found that the greatest offences 
with which he was charged, were the measures which he 
took to secure his dignity, and the opposition which he 
offered to the Roman pontiff, lie might easily persuade 
himself, that, if he had overstepped the law of human 
charity in the one instance, and employed unfair arts in 
the other, the object of his exertions was finally good. 
But the accusations against him were evidently the re¬ 
sult, in a great degree, of the most furious party hate ; 
and we ought, were there no other reason but this, to 
admit, with the utmost caution, the broad expressions 
by which he is denounced as the basest of hypocrites. 

By one of those extraordinary efforts which only men 
of his character can make, lie succeeded, after an exile 
of eight years, in reinstating himself at court. Shrewdly 
supposing that a monarch like Basil, who had ascended 
the imperial throne poor and an adventurer, could not 
be insensible to the attractions of such a prize, he re¬ 
solved, it is said, to put him in possession of a name 
and a genealogy equal to those of the noblest sovereigns in 
Christendom. For this purpose, he fabricated a manu¬ 
script in the old Alexandrian character, and written on 
parchment of the most ancient date. In this manuscript 
were contained a genealogy of the families descended 
from Tiridates, king of Armenia, and a history of the 
actions for which they were severally famous. Basil 
was represented as sprung in a direct line from the an¬ 
cient monarch ; and his deeds were set forth in the form 
of a prophecy, as outshining the most glorious acts of liis 
renowned ancestors. The work, when completed, was 
inclosed in the covers of an ancient volume, and sent to 
Theophanes, the emperor’s secretary, and a faithful ally 
of the deposed patriarch. By this person it was pre- 
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switetl to Basil, whose curiosity was inflamed by the 
remark, that it was the most recondite volume in his li¬ 
brary ; that there was only one man in the empire who 
could interpret it, and that that one was Phoiius. 

The monarch lost all consideration of the past dis¬ 
putes in his anxiety to learn the contents of the myste¬ 
rious manuscript. 1’liotius was ordered immediately to 
Constantinople; and in the conferences which arose 
from the interpretation of the genealogies, he employed 
his eloquence and cultivated manners with so much 
success, that Basil became as strongly prejudiced in his 
favour as he had before been against him. Ignatius 
was now of a great age ; and his death occurred just as 
l’hotius hail reached the highest degree of popularity 
both with the emperor and his court. The patriarchal 
seat was, therefore, again free for him, and he was once 
more placed on that eminence for which he had suffered 
so much, and created so destructive a contest. But mis¬ 
fortune had not taught him mercy or forbearance. Ilis 
enemies fell a speedy sacrifice to the revenge which he 
cherished ; and his conduct appears to have been, in all 
respects, that of an ambitious courtier, with more power 
than courtiers ordinarily possess.* 

John, who was then seated oil the pontifical throne, 
purchased the hope of protection against the Saracens, 
l>y acknowledging the right of l’hotius to his newly re¬ 
covered dignity ; and in the council which the patri¬ 
arch assembled in 871), his legates were among the first 
to do him homage with the extravagant language of 
adulation. But neither the pontiff nor I’hotius derived 
the advantage they had looked for from this union. 
The former was disappointed in his expectation of loyal 
attachment and generous assistance from his new allies ; 
and the latter soon after beheld another legate at Con¬ 
stantinople, who was continually employed in efforts to 
dethrone him. At the accession of Leo, the son of Basil, 


* His readiness to flatter the emperor was shown by his putting the 
young prince Constantine, who died about this time, in the catalogue of 
Habits, and dedicating churches to his memory. 



Photius felt the full effects of papal hostility. The 
new emperor disliked and feared him ; and he was once 
more deprived of his honours, and sent an exile into 
Armenia, where he is supposed to have died. 

Tinder the prudent government of Leo, a reform was 
attempted both in the church and in the administration 
of the laws. In these efforts the emperor was warmly 
aided by his brother Stephen, whom lie placed on the 
patriarchal throne immediately after the deposition of 
Photius ; and the general prospect of affairs was every 
where brightening. But the mass was too deeply cor¬ 
rupted, and of too great extent, to he moved or renewed 
by individual exertions ; and the virtues, or the wisdom, 
which a century Ireforo might have retarded the down¬ 
fall of the state, now only shed a momentary ray over 
the darkness, which, the instant after, was felt by the 
minds of men to be denser and more irresistible than 
ever. Stephen died in the year Sp.'J, and was succeeded 
by Antony, who passed an obscure reign of two years, 
and then left his dignity to be possessed by Nicholas, 
whose career extended into the following century, as did 
the reign also of the emperor Leo. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

■TATE OF THE CHURCH AT THIS PERIOD. -CONTROVERSY RE¬ 
SPECTING THE REAL PRESENCE. - PACHASIUS. - DISPUTES 

ON THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE AND ELECTION. -GOTTKRCHAL— 

C1JUS. - THE FACLICIANS. - LEARNED MEN. - CLOSE OF 

THE CENTO It Y. 

The troubles which agitated the church and empire at 
this period, arose from two distinct sources, the political 
ambition of ecclesiastics, and the desire of speculative 
men to re-awaken the controversies of former times. But 
as the combatants on points of doctrine were the same 
as the aspirants after power and wealth, these two sources 
of disorder poured their streams into the same channel, 
and the church thus became flooded with the impure 
waters of human passion. Happily for the interests of 
truth, the Almighty Guardian of our faith did not leave 
himself without witnesses fitted for the age in which 
they lived. Among the disputants whose whole aim was 
the display of their ingenuity, or the establishment of 
some dogma precious to their party or to some powerful 
dignitary, there here and there appeared men full of 
spiritual desires, and devoutly given to the simple pro¬ 
motion of the Gospel of Christ. Were we to decide 
respecting the number of these faithful servants of God, 
by that of those who obtained the title of saint in these 
days, the catalogue would be almost as long as the most 
cheerful view of the progress of Christianity could lead us 
to expect. But this multiplying of titles was one of the 
signs of the corruption of the church. The name of saint 
was at first the highest and noblest designation of the 
peculiar people of God. Simple in its signification, it de¬ 
scribed with beauty and sublimity the wonders which the 
Gospel had wrought on human nature ; and they who 
bore it felt, in tile meekness of tiieir hearts, that the 
grace of God only, working mightily within them, could 
have given any intelligible meaning to such a term ap- 
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plied to men. But this sacred title was now conferred 
with profane liberality; and to have contended or suffered 
with the dominant party, was allowed to be a sufficient 
claim to the distinction. It also merits observation, that 
many of those whose names are handed down to us with 
the most profuse eulogies, are men who, whatever might 
be their virtues or their piety, appear evidently to have 
acted repeatedly from those impulses of passion which 
Christ and his Scriptures represent as widest distant 
from the temper of regenerated minds. 

It was in this age that that controversy arose,which, of 
all others, perhaps, affords the best test for proving the 
declining state of spiritual religion. In the early times of 
the church, it was the great characteristic of Christians, not 
only that they walked by faith, not by sight, but that the 
whole series of their devotions and exercises separated 
them from things corporeal, to make them in spirit one 
with Christ. The first corruptions which prevailed in 
the church operated directly against this principle: the 
first worldly minds that pretended to faith, busied them¬ 
selves about its modification. At the beginning, it was 
only the void, the nakedness, of the spiritual temple 
itself, which startled the too ready converts ; and this 
cause of complaint was not removed, till the ministers of 
its altar began to forget, that it was not to make men in 
good humour with the Gospel, but to bring them into 
subjection to its truths, that they preached and prayed. 
Then they clothed their doctrines in a new diction ; 
then ceremonies were introduced as helps, and orna¬ 
ments as symbols ; and the principle being once ad¬ 
mitted that, to make men believe, they must see, it 
wholly depended, in future, on the wild or indulgent 
fancies of churchmen to decide how and when the 
souls of believers might be left to seek God by internal 
communion. 

The sacrament of the Eucharist retained, for the first 
three centuries, the simplicity of its divine origin. To 
perform an act which not only recalled to mind the 
most solemn mystery of heavenly love, but united, ac- 
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cording to a promised blessing, the worshipper with his 
Redeemer, was the object which brought the dis¬ 
ciples of Christ together, when they first celebrated the 
last supper. That no honour was paid the mere out¬ 
ward and material symbols; that no idea entered the 
minds of believers, of the substantial presence of that 
body which had been crucified, raised from the grave, 
and carried up into heaven ; appears evident from the 
silence of the apostolic fathers respecting such an 
opinion ; the absence of any allusion to it in the writings 
of Jews and Heathens, who would, doubtlessly, have 
reckoned it among the subjects worthy of their con¬ 
temptuous scoffs ; and, especially, from the simple man¬ 
ner in which the sacrament was celebrated and partaken 
of, which could scarcely have been the case, had the 
communicants believed that they were assembling around 
the body of their Lord, who had given a power to his 
ministers greater than any he had promised them by 
his words, —- even the power of transforming the ele¬ 
ments of bread and wine, by their consecration, into his 
true flesh and blood. But though, to the healthy spi¬ 
ritual apprehension of the early Christians, the mystery 
of Christ’s presence might be declared in the strong 
terms of evangelical metaphor, yet leave to faith its 
proper consecrating power; there was, it must be con¬ 
fessed, a tendency, in many of the expressions employed 
by the fathers, so to fix the mind on the immediate 
presence of the Lord’s body, as to make room for the 
errors which were subsequently introduced. The simple 
words of Christ cannot be mistaken, except by the 
grossest understandings, or by those bent on unwar¬ 
rantable refinements; but when they are paraphrased 
and illustrated, when they are made to convey the 
images which they create in the mere human intellect, 
notions are easily appended to their interpretation, which 
have no connection with their original and simple 
meaning. Our limits will not permit us to enter into 
such a detailed view' of this subject ; but it would not be 
difficult to show, that as the pomps and ceremonies of 
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the church increased, and thp pure light of truth was 
confounded with the inventions of men, the views of 
Christians respecting the eucharist became more and 
more uncertain, and were every age verging nearer to 
that darkness in which error became legitimatised. 
Many expressions in the writings, both controversial 
and didactic, of the theologians of the two or tiiree 
preceding centuries, mark the progress of corruption 
on this point; and though most of them, perhaps, 
admit of being explained away, so as to avoid the ne¬ 
cessity of admitting them as proofs of "the doctrine of 
transubsantiation, they amourft to a strong degree of 
evidence, that the present age had only to make a single 
step, as well as those which preceded it, to produce the 
changes and commotions which we have now to de¬ 
scribe. 

Several authors have been "cited by the writers on 
this controversy, who, it is plain, remained free from 
the error in question, long after its general diffusion. 
Such were Theodulphus, bishop of Orleans ; Abyton, 
bishop of Bale; and Charlemagne himself, whose great 
object appears to have been to preserve to Christianity its 
pure and spiritual character. But a theologian appeared 
about the middle of the present century, who had the 
boldness and perseverance to decide at once for those 
opinions, which had been secretly insinuating them¬ 
selves into the system of popular belief. This was 
Paschasius lladbert, a native of France, and born about 
the year 7^6. Of a restless disposition, but acute and 
active, he gradually raised himself to the dignity of an 
abbot, and took a part in the principal proceedings of 
the day. It is not precisely known at what time he 
published the work in which he unfolds his doctrine 
respecting the real presence; but it speedily attracted 
the notice of a numerous class of persons, who, ready to 
embrace any explication of a mystery which they could 
not understand, were ready to plunge with the new 
interpreter into the depths of his theory. Supporting 
his opinions by the most fearless assertions of their im- 

VOIj. II. K 
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portance, he declared that the reception of them was 
essential to salvation ; that they formed an inseparable 
branch of faith ; that whatever the apostles had done or 
written tended but to prove the doctrine they developed; 
and that the most Bignal miracles had been wrought to 
establish the fact, that Christ was corporeally hidden in 
the bread and wine. A copy of the book in which 
these tenets were set forth was presented, after a re¬ 
vision of several years, to Charles the Bald; and the 
consideration of the subject then became a matter of 
general interest. It is too much to suppose, that the 
clergy could at this early period of the controversy see 
the advantages which would accrue to them, in point of 
power and profit, from the establishment of the new 
doctrine; hut they instinctively discovered, that it 
must necessarily increase their dignity in the eyes of 
the multitude, to have it believed that they could 
reproduce that body, of which only the mantle that 
clothed it could cure the most inveterate diseases. Nor 
can it he supposed, that they would very scrupulously 
enquire into the foundation of an opinion which ac¬ 
corded so closely with their general system of teaching. 
They had already brought almost every species of out¬ 
ward object into spiritual employment; had already 
contended, that there was a real sanctity in the mere 
wood and stone which had been carved into images ; 
and it was plain, that the fair establishment of the 
doctrine of l’aschasius would furnish a full confirmation 
of this whole class of inventions. But the state of 
parties was such at the present period that few dare 
openly express themselves on the question. The popes 
were placed in a position which at all times prohibited 
their making an experiment on points of doctrine 
without a clear prospect of success ; and the most in¬ 
fluential supporter of Pascliasius, Hincmar de Laon, 
was too deeply involved in the conduct of another con¬ 
troversy to allow of his appearing openly as a cham¬ 
pion in this. Several anonymous authors, on the other 
hand, put forth treatises exposing the error of the new 
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doctrine; and at length Bertramn, or Ratramn, a priest 
and monk of the monastery of Corbey, appeared on the 
field, ready to combat Paschasius on the subject of his 
opinions in all their extent and bearings. In this un¬ 
dertaking he was soon after joined by Johannes Scotus 
Erigena, a man of powerful intellect, and endowed with 
all the qualities which give vigour to a disputant. Thus 
upheld, the controversy soon spread through the prin¬ 
cipal divisions of Christendom, and religion received 
another deep and rankling wound from the shafts, 
poisoned with bate and presumption, which the com¬ 
batants hurled against each other. 

The controversy respecting the real presence was 
but one of the results of the state of opinion at this 
period. An examination of the doctrines of grace was 
again commenced ; and the whole series of articles 
established by Augustine had to be submitted to the test 
of new enquirers. The originator of this dispute was 
Gotteschalchus, a native of Germany, and a monk of the 
monastery of Orbais, in the diocese of Soissons. At the 
age of forty he was ordained priest by the suffragan 
bishop of Kheims, and soon after left his monastery to 
visit Rome. He then went into Dalmatia and l’an- 
nonia, where he performed the labours of a zealous 
missionary, and taught those doctrines for which he was 
soon to suffer a long and cruel persecution. On his 
return, he entered a monastery in Lombardy, and his 
opinions were forthwith made known to Notingus, bishop 
of Vienna, who informed Rabanus, archbishop of Mentz, 
of their tendency, as he would have acquainted him 
with the discovery of a new heresy. Rabanus was one 
of the most celebrated scholars of the day ; and he ma¬ 
nifested no unwillingness to enter upon the examination 
of-the doctrines in question. The immediate result 
of his labours was a treatise, which he addressed to 
Notingus, and count Eberard, the founder of the re¬ 
ligious house in which Gotteschalchus had taken up his 
abode while in Lombardy. In this work he sets forth, 
in broad language, that the doctrine of the new teacher 
k 2 
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was, that those who are predestinated to life cannot be 
damned, and that those who are predestinated to damna¬ 
tion cannot be saved. With great wisdom, he devoted 
the main force of his argument to the second division 
of the subject, and, entrenching himself within the 
strong holds afforded for such an argument by the ma¬ 
nifested justice and mercy of God, he declared, that the 
true scriptural doctrine of predestination is this : that 
men, having incurred the penalty of sin by the fall of 
their first parent, can only lie delivered by the grace 
and merits of Christ; who was predestined from ever¬ 
lasting to suffer for their sins: that those who have ob¬ 
tained a remission of the penalty of original sin through 
baptism, are, if they sin, condemned for that sin, as the 
act of their own free will; but through the foresight of 
it are predestinated to that condemnation ; which notion 
is established on the distinction drawn between the 
Almighty’s predestinating any thing according to his 
own independent will, and liis being said to predestinate 
it simply because he foresees it. There are, however, 
so many intimations in Scripture of God’s determining 
certain mighty consequences of creation and redemption, 
and it is so contrary to all our ideas of his power and 
wisdom, to suppose that he has not a fixed method, 
and known instruments, for securing those conclusions 
to his plan, that a reasoncr so close and learned as 
ltabanus could hardly fail of acknowledging that he 
saw these traces of the doctrine of predestination in the 
economy of salvation. But rightly rejecting the awful 
idea of reprobation, of the pre-ordained misery of a large 
portion of human beings, he stated that God does not 
predestine evil, but foresees it only, while all that is good 
he both foresees and predestines. 

To this attack of llabanus, Gotteschalchus replied in 
a treatise, in which, arranging his arguments under three 
heads, he speaks, first, of the predestination of the 
wicked; secondly, of the will and death of Christ, and 
his readiness to save all men, even infidels; and, thirdly, 
of free-will. But he was contending with a party which 
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could at any moment call in the aid of another power 
besides that of reason or Scripture. Scarcely had his 
book been sent forth, when he was summoned before a 
council assembled at Mentz, for the purpose of ex¬ 
amining his opinions. In the confession of faith which 
he there made, many points of his doctrine were found 
to agree with those of Rabanus ; but the mode in which 
he stated his belief in the predestination of the re¬ 
probate, declaring that they are condemned to torment, 
in the same manner in which the elect are saved, that 
is, by the mere will of God, without any regard to their 
actions or dispositions, was heard with horror ; and 
his opinions being condemned by the meeting, he was 
sent to ilincmar, archbishop of ltheims, in whose 
diocese the monastery was situated in which he had 
been brought up. The letter which ltabanus addressed 
to the archbishop is characteristic both of himself and 
of the times. “ Ye know,” says he, “ that a certain va¬ 
gabond monk, named Gotteschalchus, who says he 
was ordained priest in your diocese, being come from 
Italy to Mentz, is found to teach a wicked and per¬ 
nicious doctrine concerning predestination, maintaining 
that as there is a predestination of God for the good, so 
there is also for the evil; and that there are many persons 
in the world who cannot turn from their errors or escape 
from sin, because of this divine predestination, which 
constrains them to suffer that death to which they are 
doomed, as in their nature incorrigible and worthy of 
damnation. This man, he having maintained the doc¬ 
trines here stated at the council of Mentz, and refusing 
to correct them, we have thought fit, after having con¬ 
demned him, to send to you, according to the order and 
advice of our most pious king Louis, in order that you 
may keep him within your diocese, which he has left, 
contrary to the canons. Suffer him not any longer to 
publish his errors, and seduce the people; for I per¬ 
ceive he hath already led away many, who are become 
less careful of their salvation, since he hath put this 
opinion into their minds, prompting them thereby to 
k 3 
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ask, ‘ Why should I labour for my salvation ? If I 
am predestined to damnation, I cannot escape ; and if 
1 am predestined to salvation, no sins that I commit 
shall prevent my attaining it.' Thus have 1, in few 
words, shown you his doctrine, which you may fully 
learn from his own mouth, and then proceed against 
him as you see fitting.” * Jlincmar was not less cele¬ 
brated for liis influence and talents as a courtier, than 
was liabanus for his learning, Brought up in the mo¬ 
nastery of St. Denys, he was received at the court of 
Louis the Debonnaire soon after completing his studies, 
and there laid the foundation of that political skill, which 
in process of time secured him so elevated a position. 
During the troubles which prevailed in the nation, he 
remained faithful to the deposed monarch; and for this 
was rewarded, at his restoration, with many marks of 
favour, and. at length, by an appointment to the arch¬ 
bishopric of Rheirns. When the controversy com¬ 
menced of which we are speaking, he had been many 
years settled in this diocese, and was looked upon as the 
chief of the Gallic church. Whether from a desire to 
strengthen his authority by exercising it, or from a 
real dislike to the doctrine of Gotteschalclms, he took 
up the affair with all the seal which Rabanus wished to 
inspire: the innovator was summoned before an as¬ 
sembly of the bishops at Quincy ; and there, after having 
already passed a private examination before the arch¬ 
bishop himself, had to undergo the interrogatories of 
men strongly prejudiced against him by the declared opi¬ 
nion of their chief. The termination of the trial was 
such as might be expected. He was deposed from the 
priesthood, condemned to be beaten with rods, according 
to the canons of the council of Agatha and the con¬ 
stitutions of Benedict, and to be imprisoned, in con¬ 
formity with the decision of the German synod. This 
sentence was conveyed in the following words: — 
“ Brother Gotteschalehus, know that thou art deprived 
of the sacred office of priesthood, which if you have ever 

• Dupin. cent. lx. vol.vii. p. 11 . London, 1635. 
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received you have managed contrary to all rules, and 
profaned, even to the present time, by thy manners, dis¬ 
orderly actions, and corrupt doctrines : wherefore, by the 
judgment of the Holy Spirit, of whose grace the priest¬ 
hood is a special gift, and by the virtue of the body and 
blood of Christ, thou art utterly forbidden for the future 
to officiate in any of its offices. Moreover, because 
thou bast intermeddled with ecclesiastical and civil 
affairs, contrary to the profession and duty of a monk, 
and in contempt of the ecclesiastical laws, we do, by 
virtue of our episcopal authority, order and command 
that, according to the rules of the church, thou be se¬ 
verely scourged, and afterwards shut up in a close 
prison ; and that thou may never teach again, to infect 
others, we enjoin you perpetual silence in the name of 
the eternal Word.” * 

The sentence being passed, a copy of the book was 
put into his hands, in which he had written the texts of 
Scripture, on which were founded the main doctrines 
of his system ; the scourge was then prepared ; and, in 
the presence of the emperor and the bishops, he was 
beaten till the agony of his frame obliged hint to drop 
the volume into the fire near which he was placed for 
that purpose. In prison he wrote two confessions of 
his faith, but they only provoked rejoinders, which 
increased the enmity against him ; and as he was found 
gradually sinking under the effects of his confinement, 
strong efforts were made to induce him to recant: they 
produced, however, no impression on his mind ; and as 
itincmar ordered that, if he continued in this state, the 
consolations of religious communion and Christian 
burial should be refused him, he was treated in his last 
moments as one too vile to be allowed the common 
offices of charity. 

Gotteschalchus was, it would seem, greatly misrepre¬ 
sented by his enemies ; but it is plain that he- carried 


* Flcury, Hist EccICs. 48. n. 49. Dupin. The former writer remark*, that 
little surprise can bt* felt at the cruelty of Hincmar towards Gotteschalchua, 
when he is known to have put out the eye* of hi* own nephew. 
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the doctrine of predestination to a length for which there 
is no warranty in Scripture. Those, on the other hand, 
who were engaged by Hincmar to write down his opi¬ 
nions, were perpetually verging towards pelagianism : 
this soon became evident to several distinguished men of 
the age ; and Prudentius of Troyes and others, among 
which the most conspicuous was Ratramn, speedily 
appeared on the field to advocate the Augustine doctrines 
of grace. Hincmar, finding himself thus assailed, lost 
no time in calling fresh forces to his aid. Both Ilabanus 
and Lupus, abhot of Ferrara, obeyed his wishes : but 
the latter earnestly exhorted him to stop the controversy; 
and neither of them appears to have attempted to deny 
that qualified doctrine of predestination, which, as the 
contest proceeded, appeared sacrificed to the unscrip, 
tural tenets of the semi-pelagians. In the letter which 
Lupus dictated to Hincmar, he approached the doctrine 
of Gotteschalchus himself, as to all its practical applica¬ 
tions ; it being of little consequence, in reality, to those 
who perish, whether they are doomed to eternal misery 
by a pronounced curse, or left to the certain endurance 
of it by the irresistible current of their fate. “ The 
truest opinion,” says he, “ is, that predestination, in 
regard to the elect, is a preparative grace, and in respect 
to the wicked, is a withdrawing of the same grace: that 
all men are horn in a state of damnation, and that God 
takes such out of that state as he pleaseth by his mercy, 
but leaves others in it by his justice. So that it is 
true, that God predestines those whom he hardens, not 
by impelling them to sin, but by not keeping them from 
it: that predestination, therefore, does not necessitate 
either good or evil, because both have a freedom of will, 
which excludes a fatal necessity : that the elect, who 
receive from God the power to will and do, do freely 
perform all that conduceth to salvation; and the repro¬ 
bate, who are forsaken by God, do voluntarily commit, 
and not against their wills, those actions which deserve 
eternal punishment: that no man can be so absurd as 
to say that there is a necessity where the will hath a 
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command, although it be assisted by the grace of God;' 
or left by his just judgment.”* This exposition of doc¬ 
trine was badly received by both parties; the one 
asserting that it was opposed to the proper view of God’s 
mercy and goodness, the other that it interfered with 
the justice and unchangeableness of his decrees, Ra- 
tramn, the monk of Corbey, begins his treatise by an ap¬ 
peal to the statements of the fathers, and thence gathers, 
as a general summary of belief, that all that is done in this 
world is done by the order and direction of God’s pro- 
vidcfice: that although he is not the cause of the crimes 
and sins of wicked men, yet they are subject to the 
rule of providence, and serve for the execution of his. 
will: that the Almighty hath foreseen from all eternity 
what shall befall the good and the evil, the elect and the 
reprobate: that the predestination of the saints is the 
effect of his mercy ; and that the number of the elect 
can he neither increased, nor diminished, nor altered: 
that all the holy thoughts and good actions of the saints, 
by which they obtain happiness, are the mere result of 
the grace of God, which alone can help us to do good : 
that this grace operates in us to will and to do; and that 
it is essential to the beginnings both of faith and 
prayer. This forms the substance of the first part of 
the treatise: in the second, he examines the doctrine of 
reprobation; andargues, from the writings of Augustine, 
Fulgentius, and others, that God hath not predestined 
sinners to sin, but to eternal torments as the punishment 
of their sins: that they reason falsely who say that 
eternal punishment was ordained and appointed for 
sinners, but that they were not predestined to it: that 
this predestination did not impose the necessity of sin¬ 
ning on any man ; though those who are elected by the 
mere mercy of God shall infallibly be saved ; and those 
whom God leaves shall be infallibly damned for the sins 
they have voluntarily committed; all good being attri¬ 
butable to God as its sole author, and all evil to our own 


* Dupin, vol. vii. p. 14. 
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corrupt hearts, because he never inclines us to evil, but 
only leaves us to the motions of our depraved will.* 

Both the above works were written by order of Charles 
the Bald, who submitted them to the examination of 
Hincmar and Pardulus. These personages put them 
into the hands of Amalarius, deacon of Treves, and 
Johannes lirigena Seotus, whose skill and subtilty in 
logic have been already mentioned. The production 
of the former has been lost; but that of Erigena re¬ 
mains to astonish us at the acuteness with which he 
argued, and to warn us against entering on the discus¬ 
sion of that which regards our hopes and our salvation 
with the mere instruments of human ingenuity. He 
begins with stating, “ that every question may be 
resolved by four general rules of philosophy ; namely, 
division, definition, demonstration, and analysis.” The 
chief points of his argument are, “ that man is abso¬ 
lutely free after the sin of Adam ; and that, although 
he cannot do good without the grace of Jesus Christ, yet 
he doth it, without being constrained to it, or forced by 
the will of God, by his own free choice ; and that sin 
and the consequences of it, that is to say, the punish¬ 
ments which it receives, being mere privations, are nei¬ 
ther foreseen nor predestined by God : that predestin¬ 
ation hath no place but in those things which God hath 
pre-ordered for eternal happines, and may be supposed to 
arise from the foresight of the good use of our free-will." 
In proving the dogma, that eternal punishments are 
mere privations, he says, “ that the torments of the 
damned are only privations of happiness, or the afflic¬ 
tions which arise from being denied it: that there is no 
other fire prepared for them, but the fourth element, 
through which the bodies of all men must pass, but that 
the bodies of the elect are changed into an eternal na¬ 
ture, and are not subject to the power of fire; whereas, 
on the contrary, the bodies of the wicked are changed into 
air, and suffer tornfents by the fire, because of their con¬ 
trary qualities ; for which reason it is that the demons 

• Dupiii, voL vii. j>. 14. 
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who had a body of an eternal nature were massed with a 
body of air, that they may feel the fire.” Johannes 
was answered by Prudentius bishop of Troyes, and also 
by Floras, deacon of the church of Lyons. The latter 
of these writers, after stating the doctrine of the necessity 
of divine grace, observes, “ Man can of himself neither 
will nor do aright, but, according to those words of the 
apostle, ‘it is God which worketh in us, both to will 
and to do, of bis good pleasure,' must depend on the 
Almighty for whatever he thinks, or wills, or desires, 
or perforins aright. He, therefore, who denies God to 
be the sovereign and all-efficacious cause of our power 
and will to do good, resists (he truth, and is shown and 
proved to be guilty of reviving the heresy of Pelagius.’* 
This work of Floras appeared under the auspices of 
Kemi, bishop of Lyons, who is reported to have re¬ 
marked, that not any orthodox churchman could combat 
the doctrine of Gotteschalehus respecting predestin¬ 
ation.* Prudentius, at the very commencement of his 
work, accuses Seotus of being the disciple of Pelagius, 
Coelestius, and Julian, and of following them in resist¬ 
ing the grace of Jesus Christ, and the justice of God, 
and in the denial of original sin. He then enters upon his 
argument, and shows, “ that predestination is distinct 
from prescience, and that the latter, not the former, 
extends to sin : that predestination is of two kinds, the 
one, that by which God hath freely predestined the 
elect to grace and glory ; the other, that by which he 
hath destined the wicked, whose sins he foresees, to eter¬ 
nal damnation : that man, since the fall, hath not a full 
liberty and power to do good: that he cannot do it with¬ 
out the grace of Christ, npr resist doing it, when that 
grace excites and enables him to do it: that no one 
affirms, that grace wholly destroys free-will, or that 
predestination imposes any necessity upon men, free¬ 
will being nothing more than the voluntary choice and 


* Floury observes on this, that the opinion of Remi is a proof that Ootte- 
sehalehus was not guilty of the excess of which he is accused, and that he 
seems chiefly to have erred in using expressions too direct and strong. 
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unconstrained acting of the mind; and that the 
opinions of Scotus, respecting the torments of the damn¬ 
ed, are extravagant, and opposed to the doctrines of the 
church, and the fathers, who declare that their misery 
consists not simply in the privation of happiness, but in 
tortures by fire.” 

Itemigius, who succeeded Amolo, the compassionate 
advocate of Gotteschalelius, in the bishopric of Lyons, 
was applied to on the same subject by Hincmar ; but the 
answer he returned afforded as little satisfaction to that 
haughty-minded prelate as the opinions expressed by his 
predecessor. There was, however, this peculiarity in his 
reasonings: while condemning with unqualified aspe¬ 
rity the rashrfess of (Jotteschalchus, he supports to the 
fullest extent the doctrines of Augustine ; and from the 
position, that both the prescience and predestination of 
(rod are infallible, draws the conclusion, “ that none of 
those whom (rod hath predestined to eternal life, from 
all eternity, and through his free goodness, shall perish : 
and that none of those whom God hath predestined to 
eternal death, through his just judgment, having fore¬ 
seen their sin, shall be saved; and this, not because they 
are unavoidably sentenced to damnation, by the power 
of God, but because they deserve it by the malignity of 
their will, which is unconquerable and unchangeable.” 
On the will of God to save all men, he says, that it in¬ 
volves a difficulty ; for that it is certain that all are not 
saved, but that whatever God wills must come to pass. 
“ How then,” he asks, “ can he will all men should be 
saved, when it is plain all men are not ? ” After dis¬ 
missing this, and some other points, as too abstruse for 
the human intellect, he cites # the texts in which Christ is 
said to have died for all men; and remarks that, in the 
order of reconciliation, “ the first men are the elect, of 
whom none can perish ; the second are the faithful, who 
have received their baptism sincerely, and whose sins are 
pardoned by grace, but who do not persevere; the third 
are such as yet remain in their infidelity, but shall soon 
be .called by the mercy of God ; the fourth are those who 
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shall always remain in their infidelity, and shall not 
receive grace, either for a time or in the end.” He then 
proves, on the authority of the fathers, “ that Jesus Christ 
died for the first three, but not, properly speaking, for 
the wicked, who died before his coining, and without 
the knowledge of the true religion; nor for infidels, who 
have been born since, or shall be born in future ages.” 
In respect to free will, he says, “ that he much wonders 
that any man should hold, that since the fall of Adam 
men cannot use their free-will to do good : that if they 
added ‘ without grace,’ the proposition would hare been 
orthodox, but to say it in general terms, as implying that 
grace alone does all the good we do, is to propound an 
unheard-of and unintelligible doctrine: that free-will 
may, indeed, be said to be dead and perished, through 
the sin of the first man, if it be not meant that the 
nature and essence of the will is destroyed, but only the 
good which is in the will, that is, the faculty of inclin¬ 
ing itself to good, to excite which it has need of grace.” 

Ilincmar, on receiving this answer to his enquiries, 
assembled the bishops and abbots, who had attended the 
court of the emperor to Quincy; and finding them ready 
to espouse his views, he published the four particular 
propositions, in which were embraced the main branches 
of his opinion. The first purported that, “ there is no pre¬ 
destination but to life, by which God hath chosen out of 
the condemned mass, into which all men are fallen by 
the sin of Adam, those whom he hath predestinated by 
his grace to glory; while, with respect to those whom he 
hath left in the state of damnation, it is to be understood, 
that he foresaw they would, but that, instead of having 
predestined them to destruction, he hath only predestined 
the eternal punishment which they have merited.” 
In the second proposition it is. stated that, “ the free¬ 
will which we have lost by the sin of the first man i3 
restored by Jesus Christ, and we have a full power 
to do good, by the assistance of his grace, and to do 
evil, being forsaken by it.” The third sets forth that, 
“God would have all men, without exception, to be saved, 
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though they are not all saved ; that those who are saved 
are delivered by the grace of Christ, and those that perish 
are damned for their own sins.” In the fourth, he says 
that, “ Jesus Christ hath suffered for all men, although 
all men are not redeemed by the mystery of his passion, 
which doth not happen, because the price of redemption 
is not great enough or sufficient, but because they have 
not faith, or not such faith as is saving; that is, the 
faith which worketh by love.” * 

It was not probable, that articles thus set forth on the 
authority of one, whose assumption of power was so 
narrowly watched as that of Ilincinar, would be allowed 
to remain uncontradicted. Remigius, accordingly, soon 
after, published a treatise which he called “ A Censure of 
the Articles of Quincy.” In this book he remarks oil 
the first article, that it was erroneous to say, “ that the 
first man was free to do good, no mention being made 
of divine assistance, without which neither he nor the 
angels could do good : that the elect were predestined 
on account of their good works foreseen ; and that Cod 
hath not predestined the wicked to damnation.” On the 
sccpnd, he observes, “ that too little was said respecting 
free-will: that the compilers of the articles asserted, that 
we have utterly lost our free-will, through the sin of 
Adam, whereas the fathers acknowledge, that though 
it be weakened by that sin, and cannot be lightly exer¬ 
cised without the assistance of grace, it still exists in man: 
that we have all, by nature, judgment, reason, and un¬ 
derstanding, by which we are able to distinguish that 
which is good from that which is evil, and that which is 
just from that which is unjust ; and that we can also, in 
some degree, choose that which is good ; but that this 
depends wholly upon theinfluenceaof human law,motives, 
and interests, and has no relation to our eternal salvation, 
which we can only pursue by the inspiration and mo¬ 
tions of grace." In the next place, he points out an 
error in their saying, “ that after regeneration we have 
the liberty of doing evil, as if we had it not,” he observes, 
“ before regeneration.” The remarks on the third article 

• Dupin. 
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are lost; but in those on the fourth he finds fault with 
their affirming, that Christ died for all men, allowing 
only that, “ he died for all that are baptized, and for 
the righteous men under the old dispensation.” 

Remigius, by his answer, had placed himself at least 
on a level with Hincmar as a controversialist; but he 
determined to confirm his opinions in the same manner 
as that powerful prelate did, by an appeal to the judg¬ 
ment of others. He, therefore, assembled a council at 
Valence, and had the satisfaction of leading the fourteen 
bishops of which it was composed to the following con¬ 
clusions, embodied in six canons: in the first, it is 
forbidden to employ newly-invented expressions on these 
subjects ; and the doctrines of the Latin fathers are 
given as the rule of faith. In the second, it is set forth 
that, “ God hath foreseen from all eternity all the good 
which righteous men will do by his grace ; and all the 
evil that sinners will do by their own malice: that the 
righteous will receive eternal life as a reward of their 
good actions, and the wicked condemnation as the just 
consequence of their guilt: that this prescience lays no 
necessity upon any man, none being condemned but for 
their original or actual sins. In the third, the pre¬ 
destination of the good to life, and of the bad to eternal 
misery, is distinctly stated; but in such a manner that 
it is made to appear, that in the choosing of the elect 
God’s mercy preceded their works, while in the con¬ 
demnation of the wicked their sins preceded his judg¬ 
ment. Yielding to the words of Scripture, the fathers 
of the council allowed, that Christ died for all those 
that believe in him ; and, in conclusion, that with re¬ 
spect to the grace of Christ by which men are saved, 
and the free will of man, weakened by the sin of Adam, 
but restored by grace, they professed to hold the opi¬ 
nions taught by the founders of the church, confirmed 
by the councils of Africa and Orange, and professed by 
the bishops of the apostolic see." 

An account of these decisions was presented to Charles 
the Bald, who immediately made them known to Hincmar. 
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A reply was with little delay prepared by the arch¬ 
bishop ; and in the preface to the work, which is the 
only portion remaining, he terms the party opposed to 
him a faction, and expresses his' surprise that they 
should have undertaken the measures they had pur¬ 
sued, without acquainting him with their intentions, or 
stating any objection to the principles lie had laid down. 
The subject was on this again examined by the members 
of the council at Valence ; and lliucmar appears to 
have had sufficient influence on their minds to prevent 
the observations being repealed, which had originally 
been made on the four articles drawn up at Quincy. 
Finally, the question respecting the authentication of 
the canons of the late synod was submitted to pope 
Nicholas, and he is said to have given them his ap¬ 
proval. Hincmar, who, it is reported, opposed this 
decision of the pontiff, published soon after another 
extensive treatise on predestination, and again went 
over the whole extent of the controversy, treating at 
large of each of the points agitated by the opponents, 
and defending the opinions he had originally adopted, 
as alike the doctrines of the church and tile fathers. 

The controversy respecting predestination and free¬ 
will was, without doubt, the most important that had 
for many centuries engaged the attention of theologians. 
Nor ought it to he too hastily decided, that all enquiry 
into such subjects is untit for the human mind, or in¬ 
consistent with the scope, the nature, and privileges of 
Christian faith. In all matters of extreme moment to 
the soul of man, the soul will assert the strength and 
freedom of an intelligent, active spirit, and do its utmost 
to find a path through the numerous and intricate pas¬ 
sages to truth. And so long as it is assured, that the 
only safe guides are Scripftire and the Holy Spirit; that, 
while yielding to that which it. is natural to obey,, it 
must be aided by that which is above nature, it will 
preserve both its sedateness and its activity, and not 
depart from either fhe humility or the simplicity of faith, 
though engaged in tire most exciting of enquiries. 15ut 
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it is a lamentable fact, that, in almost all the great 
controversies that have taken place in the Christian 
world, the pride of intellect, and the jealousy of parties, 
the desire of conquest, the hopes of aggrandisement, 
and the obstinacy of dogmatic learning, have both 
blinded and perverted the piind, preventing it from 
discerning the objects most valuable to contemplate on 
its course, and from deriving any advantage from that 
interchange of vigorous thought, which it should be 
the sole purpose of controversy to awaken. Such was 
the case in. the dispute we have just described ; and 
instead of its leading to those results, that deeper 
humility, that profoundcr gratitude for the means of 
holiness and salvation, which it might have been 
expected to produce, and which, under the divine 
blessing, might have tended to farther advances in the 
knowledge of heavenly mysteries, it only inflamed the 
feelings of the disputants, tempted them into the em¬ 
ployment of unsanctifled weapons, and filled their 
minds with a multitude of dark, unintelligible notions. 

But the above were not the only controversies which 
attracted die notice, and unfavourably excited the 
minds, of the theologians of this period. Towards the 
conclusion of the preceding century, a question had 
arisen respecting the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Son as well as the Father; and it was strongly 
disputed wliedier the Words, “and from the Son,” which 
were first added to the Nicene creed by the Spanish 
churches, but afterwards admitted by the liomari 
pontiffs into general use, ought to be allowed a place in 
the confession of faith. The original fomenters of the 
dispute were the monks of Jerusalem, who applied to 
Charlemagne to prevent the continuance of what they 
regarded as a scandal to the orthodoxy of their belief. 
As the matter seemed of importance, a council was 
assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle, and afterwards at Home, 
to examine the arguments of those who justified, and 
those who thus vehemently opposed, the retaining of the 
objectionable phrase. Leo III. decided, that the doc- 

VOL. II. L 
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trine which it expressed was perfectly true, but that as 
the words had been added to the creed without authority, 
they ought to be expunged. This was allowed by suc¬ 
ceeding pontiffs, but the words still continued in the 
creed as used by the Latin churches ; and in the 
council held at Constantinople to secure the restoration 
of Photius, an article supposed to have been drawn up 
by that distinguished theologian was expressly added 
on the subject. A copy of the creed having been 
brought into the midst of the assembly, the members 
of the synod thus declared their determination evermore 
to preserve it pure and unchanged. “ We embrace this 
symbol,” said they, “ descending, as it has done, from 
our ancestors, both in mind, and with open confession ; 
neither adding to it, nor taking from it, neither 
changing, nor corrupting it: and therefore if any one, 
by spurious words, by additions or abridgments, shall 
boldly attempt to adulterate the antiquity of this holy 
and venerable definition, let him be punished by depo¬ 
sition if of the clergy, and by anathema if of the peo¬ 
ple.”* Little notice was taken at Rome respecting 
this article, and thus a controversy gradually died away 
which threatened to involve the whole of Christendom 
in contention as injurious to its tranquillity as any which 
preceded them. But no sooner was this source of dis¬ 
quietude exhausted, when a new one appeared in the 
preposterous question respecting the mode of our Lord’s 
birth, which was long agitated with a daring facility of 
argument, not less offensive in its details than presump¬ 
tuous in its application. 

While these enquiries into mysteries, before unap¬ 
proached, were going on, the seeds of much earlier 
controversies appeared quickening into growth. This 
was especially the case with respect to those which had 
been sown in the first days of Manichteism. The 
perpetual change of circumstances, and the troubles 
caused by the decay and revolutions of the empire, 
prevented their systematic developement, but they were 

* Ctre, Hist. Lit p. 84. 
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in the soil; and every season produced, with its other 
phenomena, some new evidence of their existence. In 
this century it was the rise of the Paulicians which 
indicated the continued operation of that vast and 
powerful system described, but not always correctly, 
perhaps, under the general name of Manichscism.* 
We know the history of this people only from those 
little inclined to speak of them with favour ; and it 
may reasonably be allowed that prejudice was not 
less likely to pervert the truth in their case than in that 
of others. Whatever were their opinions, they suffered 
in their defence with patience and magnanimity. 
From the period of their appearance in any numbers, 
they were perpetually assailed by emperors and patri¬ 
archs as the most virulent of heretics, and barbarities 
were exercised against them not less fierce and unre¬ 
lenting than those inflicted on acknowledged traitors to 
the state. The growth of the sect has been attributed 
to a variety of causes; the weakness of the empire, 
the politic encouragement of the Saracens, and the 
heretical predilections of the emperor Nicephoros, have 
all been named as sufficient to account for their increase: 
but to whichever of these circumstances we ascribe the 
extension of their numbers, it is certain that by the time 
Basil the Macedonian ascended the imperial throne, 
they formed a distinct people, and were in a condition 
to build several cities, and prepare themselves for 
meeting any attack on the part of their enemies. 
Nicephoros is described as having shown them remark¬ 
able instances of favourt, and as having been attached 
to their superstitions and false prophecies. While in 
this flourishing state, they sent missionaries among the 
newly converted Bulgarians, who, it is said, received 
their doctrines, which thence gradually and imper- 

• Photius, who has left a treatise against them (see Wolfli Anecdota 
Gneca, tom. it Hamburg), describes them as a branch of the Manichees; 
but intimates that they wished to be called Paulicians, from Paul the 
Apostle. 

+ Theophanes, Monograph ia. This author complains that the 
Manicheans enjoyed the right of living with the rest of the people, and 
of partaking in the same privileges, under this monarch, p. f«3 
b 2 
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ceptibly diffused themselves over Europe. But Theo¬ 
dora, the widow of the emperor Basil, on obtaining the 
supreme control of public affairs, resolved on putting 
an effectual bar to the farther progress of this powerful 
sect. For this purpose she sent emissaries among 
them, who, followed by bands of armed men, had orders 
either to convert or annihilate them. They chose the 
latter mode of proceeding; and not less than a hundred 
thousand of the unfortunate Paulicians are computed 
to have fallen beneath the sword. The astonishment 
with which we read the accounts of the barbarities 
inflicted on this persecuted people, is considerably di¬ 
minished on our opening the pages of contemporary 
writers. We there find them described in the darkest 
colours that fear or hatred can inspire. They are 
accused of having ascribed the existence of material 
things to the devil; of having been guilty of vices as 
offensive to morals as their doctrines were to truth ; 
and of being so obstinate in their adherence to these 
errors, that they exceeded even Satan himself in their 
presumptuous daring.* According to Petrus Siculus, 
their heresy consisted in the following particulars ; the 
belief of two principles, the one the author of good, the 
other the author of evil ; and the denial of Christ being 
born of the Virgin; of the change of the bread and wine 
at the sacrament into his body and blood; of the sacred¬ 
ness of the cross ; of the authority of the Old Testament 
and the Epistles of Saint Peter ; and of the divine in¬ 
stitution of priests in the government of the church. 

It is plain, both from some of the particulars 
mentioned in this list, and from the language employed 
against them by Photius and Theophanes, that the seal 
with which they were persecuted derived a large portion 
of its strength from their opposition to established 
corruptions. In their rejection of the doctrine respect¬ 
ing the conversion of the sacramental elements, they 
waged war with a dogma which was daily growing into 

* “ Satan,” aaya Photius, “ was silenced by three rebukes from the Lord, 
but these not by a thousand.” 
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favour throughout Christendom. In refusing to worship 
the cross, they rebuked the most powerful and the most 
vindictive of parties ; while, with regard to the other 
tenets which they are said to have professed, it is easy to 
see, how readily a little perversion of very defensible 
opinions might give them the appearance of the most 
odious heresies: for the doctrine of the two principles was 
probably no more than a strong assertion of their hatred 
of sin, and of their belief in the perfect, unmixed, and 
unchangeable goodness of God. Their rejection of the 
Old Testament was, in the same manner, perhaps, only 
a stern adherence to the doctrines of divine grace, and 
had nothing to do with its divine authority as Scripture, 
or as a record of the covenant which God made with a 
peculiar people, but only as it related to justification by 
works, the notion of which they refused to blend with 
their belief in the sufficiency of Christ’s atonement: 
while their unwillingness to acknowledge the divine origin 
of the evangelical priesthood, might have its sole origin 
in the gross corruptions which had too evidently begun to 
infect every order of the clergy. It is not pretended 
that the opinions of the Paulicians were actually of this 
inoffensive nature; but we wish to show how possible it 
is that they might be the victims of arbitrary power, 
assisted by a zeal which, from various causes, would 
rather confirm itself in the belief of their guilt, than 
employ the patience of charity to discover whether it 
was rightly founded. But the truth probably lies be¬ 
tween the extreme opinions which have been formed of 
their character. They were neither, it may be fairly 
conjectured, guilty of the gross errors imputed to them 
by their enemies ; nor so purely evangelical as has been 
imagined by their apologists. The former is rendered 
unlikely by their acknowledged appeals to the Gospel, 
and the rancour with which they were assailed ; and the 
latter, by the general corruptions of the age, which it 
can scarcely be believed had left a people, of whom no 
positive record remains, free from some peculiar taint, 
or in a strict and saint-like attachment to the Gospel. 
l 3 
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The obscurity which hangs over the history of the 
Paulicians, has happily not reached the annals which 
describe the labours of Claudius of Turin, and his few, 
but noble and spiritual, followers. When nearly the 
whole of Christendom had yielded to the sway of super¬ 
stition, that devout man employed both his influence 
and his learning in the attempt to diffuse a pure know¬ 
ledge of divine truth.* In prosecuting this design hq 
suffered much ; but his efforts received an abundant 
blessing. Not only were his followers preserved from 
error ; but he saw a church increase around him which 
promised to remain steadfast, and which did remain 
steadfast, in the profession of the truth, when all 
beyond its narrow boundaries was darkness and con¬ 
fusion. 

We cannot find space for any distinct notice of those 
numerous scholars who so greatly contributed to the in¬ 
tellectual activity of this age; but their learning and ge¬ 
nius were cramped and stimulated by the operation of the 
very same causes; and in no period, perhaps, of literary 
history, can be found an instance of so much mental 
power in operation, employed within so limited a circle, 
and producing so few important or practical results. 
However various the individual character of the writers, 
their minds were all directed to the same species of en¬ 
quiry ; however different their powers, they had all the 
same route to traverse. In the account, therefore, 
which has been given of the principal controversies of 
the age, the reader possesses the means of forming a 
general opinion of the most distinguished men it pro¬ 
duced. The arguments of one might be more acute than 
those of another ; this might defend the doctrines of 
irresistible grace, while another might verge towards 
Pelagianism in his views: but the same modes of thought, 
the same methods of reasoning, and the same design, are 
to be traced in aH. Of those who possess the greatest 
claim to notice, Alcuin merits the first place, perhaps, 
in our esteem: but he was equally the slave of system 

• Basnage, Hist l’Eglue. 
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with the rest of his contemporaries ; and the seven liberal 
arts, into which he divides the whole mass of human 
knowledge, appear not to have been advanced a step by the 
opinions or reasonings of this most distinguished of 
dialecticians. But if he failed in the power and bold¬ 
ness of originality, he was eminently endowed with the 
ability of communicating knowledge; and as the guide 
and preceptor of Charlemagne, he became the instru¬ 
ment of giving to France both a literature and institu¬ 
tions for its security.* 

Habanus Maurus, the archbishop of Mentz, who took 
such a conspicuous part in the controversy with Got- 
tischalans, lived at a somewhat later period than Alcuin, 
and was considered by many as the greatest man of his 
age. To him Germany appears to have been largely in¬ 
debted, both in respect to its literature and its theological 
establishments ; anti though in the dispute respecting 
predestination, he evidently pursued a course little in 
conformity with the tolerant ideas of the present age, 
neither the fierceness nor the presumption can be laid 
to his charge which infected so many of his contempo¬ 
raries. Hincmar, on the other hand, gave full scope to 
one of the most ambitious and intolerant spirits that 
had ever filled the heart of a churchman ; but his talents 
were great, powerful, and well managed.t Not want¬ 
ing in any of the learning proper to his profession, he 
entered into controversy on the abstrusest points of di¬ 
vinity with the same readiness and resolution as he 
approached any question of mere political expediency. 
The church of France felt for many years the value of 
his energetic counsels, nor were the siftings of doctrine 
and opinion which he caused without their use ; but 
he acted in the affair of Gottischalans with the most 
revolting tyranny, and the high praises awarded to his 
ability and zeal in defence of the faith must be received, 
on this account, with many modifications.^ 

* Alcuini Opera. Vita. 

t Fabricius Bibliot. Lat Med. £5tat. t iil p. 790. Care, Hi«t. Lit wee. 
Photian. 

X The affair of his nephew, the bishop of Laon, ha* cast another shade 
upon his character; but that prelate seems to have acted with ingratitude, 
L 4 
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Bertramnus* was originally a monk of Corbey; but 
for some cause left his monastery, which he may be 
conjectured to have done, on the appointment of Pas- 
chasius Radbertus as abbot. Little is known of his 
life ; but the treatise which he wrote against the doc¬ 
trine of the real presence displays not merely great 
acuteness, the prevailing characteristic of his contem. 
poraries, but clear good sense, scriptural knowledge, 
and willingness to argue solely on the foundation of 
spiritual doctrine. I’asehasius suffered great variety 
of fortune, having raised himself to the dignity above 
mentioned by the powers of his mind and the skilful 
management of opportunities, and having lost it by 
too free an interference with those events and contro¬ 
versies which presented such peculiar dangers to a mind 
like his. Johannes Scotus Erigena was remarkable, 
even in an age of polemics, for extensive erudition, 
converted, by an ever-active mind, into the form of ar- 
guments.f He was a native of Ireland, according to 
general tradition ; but some writers state that he was 
born on the borders of Wales, and others that he was a 
Scotchman. His great learning and ability recom¬ 
mended him to the notice of Charles the Bald, and he 
resided at the court of that monarch for several years. 
At length, the envy created by his popularity and favour 
with the king, combined with the suspicions which at¬ 
tended his bold and novel dogmas, rendered his situation 
at court highly disagreeable; and he was induced to ac¬ 
cept the invitation of king Alfred to visit England. 
As the University of Oxford was then in its infancy. 


and to have injured, by every means in his power, the very man to whom 
he owed all his fortune. In the troubles of the kingdom, he took, through¬ 
out, the opposite part to his uncle; and, though more than once indebted 
to him for restoration to his dignity, continued his seditious practices till 
his disgrace and punishment were inevitable. Cave, Hist. Lit art 
Hincm&r. 

• ** Bertrarnus, seu idem rect.ius Ratramnus.”—Fabricius, tom. i. p. 660. 
Cave says of him, “ he was a man not unlearned, but trusted too much to 
his own ability.”—Hist Lit. art. Pas. Rad. 

f “ He was the first," says Mosheim, “ who blended the scholastic 
theology with the mystic, and formed them into one system." The same 
writer comes to a very different conclusion respecting his character to Cave 
and others. Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 293. 
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the monarch gladly availed himself of the services of so 
accomplished a scholar to promote his design, and Scotus 
■was made professor of geometry and astronomy. His 
impetuous disposition, however, soon involved him in 
disputes with his associates, and he hastened from. 
Oxford to find an asylum in a monastic and collegiate 
establishment at Malmesbury. But he was still, as before, 
continually engaged in disputations with the ecclesiastics 
who frequented his school. For some time, they en¬ 
dured his imperious conduct with patience: but their 
reverence for the powers he displayed had its limits; 
and moved one day to uncontrollable fury by his pro¬ 
vocations, they rushed upon him in a body, and stabbed 
him to death with the writing instruments which they 
held in their hands.* 

The historian Eginhard, the friend and biographer of 
Charlemagne; the pious Claudius of Turin, whose 
scriptural expositions were singularly marked by sim¬ 
plicity and unction ; the famous l’hotius, the most pro¬ 
foundly learned as well as the most celebrated man of 
the age; our own king Alfred, a translator of Scripture, 
ami a zealous and successful patron of learning, when 
learning in this country was almost wholly lost; the two 
Irish writers — Dengal, celebrated for his knowledge of 
astronomy, and Macesius for his mystical opinion that 
one intelligent principle inspired the whole human race; 
the librarian Anastasius, whose lives of the pontiffs 
form one of the most important historical documents of 
the period ; and Petrus Siculus, the ambassador from the 
emperor Basil to the Paulicians of Armenia, and the his¬ 
torian of that people;—these, and other writers of the 
age, afford, in their numerous works, a degree of power 
find intelligence which raises them far above the medi¬ 
ocrity which might have been expected to prevail in a 
season of rapidly increasing darkness. But it was not 
the absence of intellect, or even of knowledge, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, which had to bq deplored. The gTeat evils of 

* It la on the authority of Cave that this extraordinary circumstance ia 
related; but the fierceness with which scholastic disputes inspired the mind 
renders it far from improbable. 
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the age were an ambition to discover and define, with¬ 
out the means of advancing the limits of real inform¬ 
ation, or the patience to seek them ; a mingling of every 
abstruse question with some party interest; and the 
facility with which an overwhelming authority could, at 
any moment, he brought against those who ventured to 
combat with purely spiritual weapons against, “spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” Thought was thus forced 
perpetually into new channels; but never flowed long 
enough in the same track, to deepen the bcil of the 
stream, or spread fertility in its progress. Still farther 
to abridge the possibility of improvement, the base and 
ruinous custom had become legitimatiseil of inventing 
those examples, illustrations, and authorities, which it 
was felt were necessary to the support of a theory or 
a principle, but could not be discovered in the archives 
of truth and reality. Thus legends were produced with¬ 
out number; circumstances, in themselves authentic, 
were twisted into every possible form to serve a mo¬ 
mentary purpose; every source of natural information 
was systematically corrupted; and the forgery of ar¬ 
tificial documents grew into a recognised instrument of 
ecclesiastical authority. Under the name of decretals, 
documents were published to the world which, purport¬ 
ing to belong to the earliest ages, served as a claim for 
Rome to the enjoyment of all its usurped power and 
privileges. The success which attended these proceed¬ 
ings among the multitude, encouraged fresh experiments 
of the same kind ; and it is easy to perceive, how ready 
the whole intellectual structure must have been to fall, 
when its two main pillars were ingenuity and fraud. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


PROSPECTS AT THE OPENING OK THE CENTURY.-STATE OF THE 

GREEK CHURCH.-SUCCESSION OF THE EA! »’F.KORS.- THE 

CHURCH IN THE WfcaT.-ROME AND ITS PONTIFFS. — DE¬ 
GENERACY OF THE CLERGY. -LEARNED MEN.--STATE OF 

TIIE HUMAN MIND. 


Tiik preceding century afforded, at its close, few signs 
of advancing Christianity ; but it had not passed away 
without leaving visible traces of the march of Providence, 
and the presiding power of the Holy Spirit. Through¬ 
out the North, paganism was fast declining, assailed 
on the one side by victorious princes, and on the other 
by self-devoted missionaries. The Saxons, the Danes, 
and the Swedes ; the Bulgarians and Moesians, and 
even the fierce and warlike Russians ; had bowed their 
heads to the yoke of the Gospel : and the Christian 
must have travelled far to discover any wide tract, which 
still remained untrodden by some preacher of the cross. 
But a very material circumstance is here to he noted. 
The conversions of these heathen countries were, in the 
main, owing to the zeal and piety of individuals: 
they were not the result of growth and expansion in 
the main body of the church ; and they consequently 
failed to exhibit, except in some few instances, those 
signs of life and spirituality, which, had they been the 
growth of the substance, must have been every where 
apparent. It is only, therefore, with considerable modi¬ 
fications, that the extension of the Christian name can be- 
trusted to as a proof of the prosperity of the church ; 
and did we not know that the Almighty was ever sow¬ 
ing the seeds of salvation, and that, though many tares 
spring up, a harvest may with confidence be looked 
for, the gloom and disorder which characterised the 
period about to be described would have almost led 
to the melancholy idea, that the power of the Gospel 
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had been withdrawn as a punishment to men's wicked¬ 
ness and turbulence. 

In the emperor Leo, the East possessed a monarch 
endowed with many of the qualities most essential to his 
station. Not only were the general offices of govern¬ 
ment better supplied, and the laws more equally ad¬ 
ministered under his reign than had long been the case, 
but the code itself was reformed, and the world was 
indebted to his labours for the reawakened attention to 
a system which formed one of the strongest barriers 
existing against the evils of the age. Unfortunately, he 
exposed himself, by contracting a fourth marriage, to the 
reprobation of the wise and pious, and to the machin¬ 
ations of the ambitious. In vain did the venerable 
patriarch Nicholas warn him against violating a rule 
which had begun to he considered as one of the most 
sacred in the discipline of the church: equally unheeded 
were the clamours of the people ; anil when all the arts 
of persuasion had been employed to induce the patriarch 
to forego his austere commands, but without avail, Leo 
put forth the arm of despotism, and, in spite of every 
remonstrance, sent Nicholas into exile, and elevated 
the more complacent Eutliymius to the patriarchal 
chair.* He died shortly after this event, leaving his 
throne to be occupied by his brother Alexander and his 
infant son Constantine l’orphyrogenitus, the fruit of his 
last marriage. The former, a prey to every species of 
vice, lived to enjoy his fortune only a few months ; and 
the latter, after having been long under the tutelage of 
his mother Zoa and her ministers, became equally sub¬ 
ject to Jiis father-in-law, Romanus Leucapenes, who 
soon made himself sole master of the empire. In 
the course of the twenty years which this sovereign 
continued at the head of the state, few events occurred 
to retard the downward rush of the stream : he was 
severe in the administration of justice, and those who 
•re little inclined to eulogise him, allow that he ever 

* The pope's legates authorised the marriage, it not being contrary to 
the law or tneir church. 
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used a most generous benevolence towards the poor. 
But he set an example of the worst kind in the appoint¬ 
ment of his son Theophylactes to the patriarchal dig¬ 
nity. At the time of its vacancy, the prince was too 
young to be installed, with any degree of decency, in so 
important an office. A monk named Tryplio was 
therefore elevated to the seat, on the express condition 
that he would retire as soon as Theophylactes could 
safely supply his place. The twofold iniquity of this 
affair is evident. It was an impious act in the sovereign 
to elevate his son to an ecclesiastical dignity, sacred as is 
every office in the church to spiritual worth and know¬ 
ledge ; and equally impious was it in the monk, to allow 
so solemn a rite as his consecration to be performed in a 
manner which essentially falsified its intention. 

At the death of Romanus, Constantine recovered his 
authority; but his habits of sensuality destroyed the 
beneficial effects which might have been looked for, 
from the patronage he bestowed on literature. ThA- 
phylactes, in the mean while, disgraced his high dignity 
by a union of the grossest folly and vice; and the 
church had reason to rejoice when his death made way 
for the better-principled and more pious Polyeuctes. 
Constantine, who died in the year 959, was succeeded 
by his son Romanus,‘who fell a speedy victim to his 
debaucheries, leaving two infant sons. These legitimate 
heirs to the throne were displaced by Nicephorus Phocas, 
captain of the guard, who, to the claims he possessed on 
popular favour from his victories over the Saracens, 
added those pretensions to the throne which might be 
derived from a marriage with the consort of the late 
sovereign. He perished by the hands of conspirators, 
admitted into his chamber by her to whom he was thus 
indebted for his elevation; and the people of Rome 
rejoiced at the death of a man who had dared, while 
defending his sole right to the title of emperor, to deno¬ 
minate the pope a miserable barbarian, and his ambassa¬ 
dors wretches too vile to be sacrificed to the offended 
dignity of the state. Equally great was the triumph of 
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the Saracens at his premature death. No monarch had 
fought against them with more success, or afforded a 
fairer reason to hope that the insolence of these people 
might, by valour and discipline, be repressed. Damas¬ 
cus and Tripoli, with other towns in Syria, were 
recovered from the infidel by his arms; the isles of 
Crete and Cyprus fell at the same time into his power ; 
and had the Christian world been, at this period, united 
in its views and interests, the Ottoman empire might have 
never been allowed to spring like a giant from its cradle. 
a. i). Dissensions had separated the followers of the prophet 
Win. j n { 0 numberless sects, and the caliph was less powerful 
than the weakest of Christian sovereigns. The new 
monarch, John Zimisces, had been, like his predecessor, 
captain of the guard, and like him was distinguished 
for valour and conduct in the field. His victories over 
the Bulgarians and the Russians reminded the people 
of the brightest days of the empire, and they rewarded 
him with a triumph, which, as its splendid pageantry 
passed along the streets of Constantinople, inspired a 
feeling only too evanescent not to be productive of good. 
After a short but splendid reign of six years and a half, 
he perished by the knife of an assassin, the slave of the 
grand chamberlain Basil who, with the empress Theo- 
nhania exercised, for many years, the chief authority of 
the state, in the name of the young emperors Constan¬ 
tine and Basil, the sons of Roinanus the Second. The 
reign of these princes, though endangered for a time 
by the revolt of Bardas, extended far into the follow¬ 
ing century, but was productive of none of those im¬ 
portant changes which it is our province to record. 

In looking back upon the period, occupied, as we have 
related, by reigns so little fruitful in good, but less dis¬ 
tinguished than many which preceded them by furious 
contentions and barbarities, one of the principal cir¬ 
cumstances to be noted is, the decreasing reverence paid 
to the patriarchal character. Thus Theophylactes was 
not only raised to the chair by the grossest violation of 
canonical law, but continued throughout his career to 
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display the utmost contempt for the sobriety and holi¬ 
ness which it became him to exhibit; while Poly- 
euctes, though in the main virtuous, evidently allowed 
himself to be bribed into permitting corruptions on the 
part of the sovereign, which a few years before 'y'ould 
have brought down on the greatest prince in Christen¬ 
dom the uncompromising anger of the church. Another 
patriarch, Basil the monk, was deposed, either on ac^ 
count of some flagitious conduct, or by the will of a 
faction ; and his successor, Anthony Studites, saw fit, 
during not less than five years, to leave his church with¬ 
out the counsel or protection of a chief. Another cir¬ 
cumstance worthy of notice is, the silence of those long- 
existing parties, which till now had not ceased to pout 
forth their rage against each other, to the scandal of^ll 
true Christians, and the ruin of piety and truth.* We 
fear, however, that the cause of this tranquillity was 
not any increase of light or charity, but the mere cold¬ 
ness which follows a period of excitement when the 
living principle is itself nearly exhausted. It is re¬ 
markable to find that the method now made use of to 
heal the injuries occasioned by heresy was, to remove 
the heretics in a mass to some other quarter of the 
Christian world. This was done by Zimisces, at the 
advice of the patriarch of Antioch, and vast numbers of 
the Manichees were transported into Thrace, to assist in 
diffusing from thence their dangerous doctrines through 
Europe. It also deserves to be mentioned at the same 
time, that the power of the sovereign appears to have 
been increasing against the eastern church, in almost 
the same proportion as in the West the power of the 
church was invading that of the state. Leo was not 
the first emperor who had ventured to depose a patriarch 
because he refused to legalise his violence or hiB sen¬ 
suality ; but it was for Nicephorus Phocas to employ 
the expedient of replenishing his empty coffers with the 
treasures of the church, and for the bishops of that 
period to assemble and vote away their possessions to 
pay the soldiers of his army. Whether these prelates 

• Dupin, Vol. viii. p. 3. 
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acted thus from weakness and servility, or from (be 
noble principle of Christian resignation, is a question 
not easy to be decided; but the conduct of the emperor 
proves that he bad a far surer hold on ecclesiastical 
wealth than Jhis predecessors. It is, perhaps, to this 
circv.ro stance of the advancement of the impend autho¬ 
rity over the declining church, that we may attribute the 
Singular boldness with which Nicephoros resented the 
^insult he received from the Roman pontiff. Had he 
been accustomed to regard the chiefs of his own chureh 
with the wonted reverence of earlier days, he would not 
have ventured to express a thought of putting the mes¬ 
sengers of a pope to death because their master had re¬ 
fused him the title of universal sovereign. 

iThe western church, at this period, was involved in 
far deeper gloom than that which obscured the progress 
of the Gospel in the East. Licentiousness had become 
the common ally of ambition ; and instead of the pride, 
the thirst for dominion, the love of pomp, which gave 
the first indications of the decline of piety, we have now 
to behold the pontifical character debased by the more 
odious vices of lust and violence. Stephen, who had 
disgusted the world by the disinterment of Formosus, 
died strangled in a prison. His successor Romanus 
lived only a few days after ascending the throne, and 
John the ninth, a monk, and deacon of Tivoli, was then 
appointed to the vacant dignity. The political state of 
Italy presented, athk elevation, the most discouraging 
prospect. Louis, king of Provence, laid claim to the 
sovereignty of the country, as the grandson, on the side 
of his mother, of the emperor Louis, son of Lothaire. 
In the prosecution of this claim he was opposed by 
Berenger, duke of Friuli, wl|o after a fierce contest 
with (klido, juice 0 f Spoleto, and his son Lambert, saw 
himself master of nearly the whole, country. Louis 
was at first successful; but in the end fell betrayed into 
the hands of his enemy, who ordered his eyes to be put 
out, and then inarched to Rome, where he demanded 
of John the rite of consecration aa emperor. Vu. 
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willing to expose himself to the danger of refusing this 
demand, John performed the ceremony ; hut. im¬ 
mediately on Berenger’s departure, sent for Lambert, 
another claimant to the throne, and proclaimed him 
emperor. He then retired to Kavenna, where he soon 
after lift'd; but not till he had confirmed his proceedings 
at Rome, and re-established the canons of Formosus. 

Benedict 1 V. enjoyed his elevation little more than 
a year, and was succeeded by Leo V.,.\vho fell a victim 
to the treachery of Christophlus, by whom he was 
driven from the throne and cast into a dungeon. 
Christophlus, in his turn, was deposed ill a few months 
by Sergius, the rival of Theodoras, and expiated his 
guilt in chains. The name of Sergius is branded with 
infamy, even by the most zealous adtocatcs of the 
papacy. Rome was at this time almost governed by 
Theodora, a woman as celebrated as she was vicious, 
and who owed her influence to Adalbert, marquis of 
Tuscany, whose power and authority were universally 
acknowledged. With Marozia, the daughter of this 
abandoned and intriguing woman, Sergius contracted 
an infamous alliance, tile fruit of wltich was a son, 
who in the sequel ascended the pontifical throne. At 
the death of Sergius, Anastasius III. was promoted to 
the see, and acquired, during his pontificate of ten 
years, the nobie praise of piety and beneficence. He 
was succeeded by Lando, who died about six months 
after his election ; and the church (lieu beheld another 
proof of the shameful influence possessed over its con¬ 
cerns by the daughters of Theodora.* The younger of 
the two, Theodora, had imbibed a passion for John, a 
priest of Ravenna, similar to that which Iter sister had 
entertained for Sergius. On the death of the bishop of 
Bologna, she enjoyed sufficient power to obtain for her 
favourite the vacant diocese; but tin's prevented their 
customary intercourse; and on the death of the arch- 

* The guilt and intrigues of Theodora and her daughters are described by 
historians in a very confused manner; a circumstance which appears to 
have resulted from the mother and the younger daughter having had the 
sain? name. Dupin, voL viii. p. 7. Fleury. Mosheini. 

vou ii. ai 
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bishop of Ravenna, John was promoted to that dignity 
in gross violation of the canon which forbade such a 
removal of bishops from one diocese to another. The 
sudden death of the pope ottered another occasion for 
Theodora’s exertions in favour of her lover, and she 
succeeded with little difficulty in placing him on the 
throne. 

The reign of this pontiff, thus infamously elevated, 
was protracted through fourteen years. In the course 
of that period he marched in person against the Saracens, 
who still infested the country, and drove them for a 
time from Italy. Similar success attended his other 
measures; but the patronage which he heaped on his 
brother awakened a feeling of jealousy in the minds 
of Guido, the son of the marquis of Tuscany, and his 
wife Marozia, the former mistress of Sergius. This 
feeling soon increased into ungovernable rage; and 
John was seized by their orders, plunged into a dungeon, 
and shortly after put to death. 

Nothing of importance is recorded respecting the 
short pontificates of Leo VI. and Stephen VII; but, 
on the death of the latter, Marozia raised to the throne 
the son she had borne to Sergius, who, under the name 
of John XL, ruled the church about two years. He 
was then deposed, and cast .into prison by his bro¬ 
ther Alberic, who, to revenge himself for a supposed 
insult, on Hugh, king of Lombardy, the present hus¬ 
band of Marozia, had taken possession of Rome, and 
exercised the power he enjoyed, by inflicting the hea¬ 
viest penalties on all who belonged to the party of that 
prince, not excepting his own mother, who had to share 
with the deposed pontift' the miseries of close captivity. 
But whatever were the vices of Alberic, the church re¬ 
covered, at the commencement of his rule, somewhat of 
its former tranquillity. The new pope, Leo VII., was 
a man of piety and honourable name ; and through the 
wise exertions he made to restore peace, the king of 
Lombardy and Alberic were induced to enter into an 
adjustment of their differences. Never, however, did a 
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country present a greater scene of disorder than did Italy 
at this period. The contests perpetually waged between 
Berenger and the other pretenders to the sovereignty, 
had thrown the people into a ferment, which deprived 
both law and religion of their customary force; while 
the Saracens, taking advantage of this state of things, 
again sailed from the shores of Africa, to make fresh at¬ 
tempts on the rich prize which Italy seemed always to 
hold out to adventurers. Genoa paid the forfeit for the 
licentiousness and folly which governed the land. Its 
citizens were put to the sword without distinction, and 
the treasures which adorned its noble churches formed 
the rich freight of the barbarian’s fleet. The passages 
of the Alps, in the mean time, were held by another 
party of the infidels; anti death or spoliation met the 
pilgrims to Rome, at every point of their rugged journey. A 
The pontificate of Leo lasted little more than three 
years, and he was succeeded by StephenVIII., who, being 1,1 
hated by the Romans on account of his German origin, !M *-‘ 
was soon after his accession so barbarously maimed that 
he could never again appear in public. He died in the 
year f)42, and was followed by Martin or Marinus II., 
whose pontificate lasted about the same time as that of 
his predecessor, and was characterised more by works of 
piety and benevolence than by any cremarkahle acts of 
general importance. The same may be said of his succes¬ 
sor, Agapetus II.; and, while Italy at large was torn by 
the contentions of new aspirants to power, Rome had 
reason to rejoice in the possession of tranquillity, secured 
to her by the influence and good policy of Alberie. 

This comparative prosperity, however, was not of long 
continuance. On the death of Alberie, he was succeeded 
by his son Octavian, a youth only sixteen years of age, 
who added to his inexperience and ambition inclin¬ 
ations and habits most vicious. The death of the 
pontiff, two years after, afforded him an occasion for the 
exercise of his power and the gratification of his pride. 
Disregarding every consideration of ecclesiastical law or 
decency, he forcibly obtruded himself into the pontifical 
m2 
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chair; and was allowed both by the clergy and the peo¬ 
ple— such was the degraded state of the church—to re¬ 
main in the quiet possession of that sacred dignity.*' But 
Berenger and his son Adalbert, who had now made 
themselves masters of 1 taly, manifested little inclination 
to yield any portion of their authority to the youthful 
pontiff; while he was as little disposed to endure their 
insolence and intrusions. Possessing himself no means 
of removing the obnoxious princes, he wrote to king 
Otlio of Germany, praying him to hasten to the relief 
of the Romans; and ill these entreaties he was joined 
by several eminent ecclesiastics, who had been oppressed 
by Berenger, and desired nothing more ardently than 
to see him expelled from Italy. Otho acceded to the 
wishes of the petitioners; and, having speedily made 
himself master of Lombardy, of which he was crowned 
king, marched to Rome, whence he drove Adalbert 
without resistance, and received from the hands of John 
the imperial crown and investiture. Scarcely, however, 
had Otho left the city, when the pontiff', who had sworn 
fidelity to him on the relics of Saint Peter, changed his 
opinion of the measures which had been taken, and sent 
messengers to Adalbert, inviting him to return, and 
assuring him, on oath, that he should be put in imme¬ 
diate possession of the supreme authority. Otho was 
quickly informed of this, and of the gross offences com¬ 
mitted by Jblin against the laws of morality; but his 
moderation was equal to his other virtues, and he mildly 
observed, “ The pope is as yet hut a child; he may be 
improved by the example of good men. I hope to reclaim 
him from his extravagances by honest reproofs and 
wholesome advice, and then we will say, with the pro¬ 
phet, Behold the change made by the hand of the Most 
High!" To the persons whom John sent with pro¬ 
mises of amendment, he replied, “ that he was glad 
the pope had promised to reform and become a better 
man: that, for his own part, he had strictly observed 

* He assumed the name of John XII., ami was the first pope who 
changed his name on ascending the throne. 1 leury. l)upin. 
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the agreement made between them ; but that, with re¬ 
gard to the restoration of tile territories of the church, 
lie must obtain possession of them before he could re¬ 
turn them to the pontiff." The forbearance manifested 
in these answers made no impression on the mind of 
John, who continued to pursue his designs in favour of 
Adalbert with more zeal than ever. When the mes¬ 
senger of Otho enquired of the Romans themselves, 
whence the pope could have conceived so inveterate a 
dislike to their master, the citizens simultaneously re¬ 
plied, “ Pope John hates the emperor, to whom he is 
indebted for every thing, just as the devil hates his Cre¬ 
ator. The emperor is wholly intent on pleasing Cod, 
and doing good to both the church and the state ; the 
pope is altogether engaged on the contrary part. Me 
has bestowed on a certain widow,” continued they, “ the 
government of several towns, and has enriched her with 
crosses and chalices of gold taken from the church of St. 
Peter. He has, moreover, a criminal intercourse with 
other women: the Lateral! palace, formerly the habita¬ 
tion of saints, is become a brothel, in which he lodges 
his mistress, the sister of her who was his father's." 

Otho at length yielded to the solicitations of the 
principal men of Rome, and proceeded thither to make 
a personal enquiry into the state of affairs. The pon¬ 
tiff and Adalbert fled at his approach, carrying with 
them a large portion of the public treasure. A council 
was then summoned for the purpose of taking into con¬ 
sideration what measures were to be pursued in this 
critical juncture. In the examination of the pontiff’s 
actions, new instances were brought forwaril of his 
abandoned conduct, and the assembly universally pro¬ 
claimed him a monster, unfit to be suffered within the 
pale of the Christian church. To the questions which 
Otho put on the subject, they replied that, “ they were 
willing to be anathematised if they had laid aught to 
the charge of John of which he had not been guilty ; 
that, if the emperor doubted them, there could he no 
question of the truth of that which his whole army had 
m 3 
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seen ; namely, the disgrace which John had heaped upon 
his sacred dignity by appearing at the head of his forces 
clad from top to toe in armour, and exposing himself 
to the danger of being taken prisoner, which would have 
actually followed his temerity, had not the Tiber been 
between him and the imperial forces.”* 

It was deemed expedient, before pronouncing the 
sentence of deposition, to issue a formal summons to 
oblige the fugitive pontiff to appear at the bar of the 
synod. A letter was accordingly written in the name of 
the emperor, and of such of the bishops of Liguria,Tus¬ 
cany, Saxony, and France as were then resident at Rome. 
In this letter, which accorded to John all the usual titles 
of his office, he was informed that, the emperor having 
enquired of the clergy and people of Rome the cause of 
his absence, they had accused him of eiimes which the 
most reprobate would shudder to acknowledge ; that 
they had charged him with homicide, perjury, sacrilege, 
and incest ; and that it was said he had drunk health 
to the devil, and sworn, in gambling, by Jupiter 
and Venus.” To this letter, which concluded with an 
earnest request that, he would present himself to the 
synod, and answer the accusations brought against him, 
John thus replied, “ We hear you design to nominate 
another pope ; but if such he your intention, we hereby 
excommunicate you in the name of the Almighty tiod, 
and thus render you incapable either of ordaining any 
minister of the church, or of celebrating the mass.” On 
the receipt of this answer a second summons was sent; 
but the hearers of the instrument not meeting with the 
fugitive, they brought it back to the meeting, which, 
after a short discussion, proceeded to the final execution 
of its counsels, pronouncing with due solemnity the 
deposition of John, and electing in his place Leo, the 
chief secretary of the Roman church. 

The promise of a brighter prospect afforded by these 
measures was speedily shown to be fallacious. Scarcely 
had the emperor dismissed a portion of his troops, as 
* Dupin. Fieury, 
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no longer necessary to the support of his cause, when 
the capricious and versatile Romans formed a sudden 
resolution in favour of John ; and, surrounding the city 
with barricades, threatened Otlio with destruction. 
Rut he had still about him a band of faithful followers; 
and, supported by these, he attacked and routed the 
insurgents. Unfortunately, the clemency which Leo 
induced him to show on his departure, nullified the 
advantage gained by this victory, lie had no sooner 
returned the hostages which were placed in his hands 
as a pledge of future fidelity, than another revolt com¬ 
menced. Leo narrowly escaped death by flight. John 
was brought back ; and, in a synod composed of sixteen 
bishops, who had the infamous temerity to espouse his 
cause, the decisions of the former assembly were de¬ 
clared invalid, and those who passed them guilty of an 
offence which merited the severest anathemas. The 
triumph, however, of John was of brief duration: in 
the very cmbrace # of licentious pleasure he was cut off 
by the dagger of an assassin ; and died, as he had lived, 
hopeless and reprobate. 

Affairs were not improved by the death of John. 
The people continued their resistance to the government 
of Otlio ; and the clergy seconded their wishes by 
electing Benedict, a cardinal dean, to the pontifical 
chair. On receiving intelligence of the new revolt, tlie 
emperor again led his troops to Rome, which lie found 
prepared for a regular siege. Famine, however, shortly 
obliged the inhabitants to open the gates ; and pope Leo, 
following in the track of the imperial forces, again as 
cended the throne. At the council, immediately sum¬ 
moned in the palace of the Lateran, the unfortunate 
Benedict was brought before the judgment seat of the 
restored pontiff. Broken in spirit, and overwhelmed 
with the fear of impending ruin, he prostrated himself, 
bathed in tears, at the feet of the emperor, confessing 
his errors, and imploring pity. But the stern and inflexi¬ 
ble Leo performed, without wavering, the task to which 
his public duty and personal feeling equally urged him. 
x 4 
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Snatching the pallium from his humbled rival, he took 
the baton in his hands, which had been borne by the 
miserable pontiff' as the emblem of his authority; and, 
breaking it asunder, held it up in scorn to the people. 
He] then made him sit on the ground ; and, having 
stripped him of all his priestly garments, was about to 
remove the deacon’s vest, the last sign of sacred office, 
when the emperor, giving way to his feelings, and with 
tears in his eyes, besought Leo to withhold his hand, 
and remain content with the penalty he had already 
inflicted. Otho’s request was expressed too earnestly to 
be refused; and Benedict, who would otherwise, in all 
probability, have been condemned to death, was left in 
his deacon’s garb, and only sentenced to perpetual exile. 
The emperor took him with him on his departure into 
(iermany ; and, as he was a man of great learning and 
piety, though betrayed into the acceptance of the ponti¬ 
ficate while a lawfully elected pope was living, lie em¬ 
ployed the short remainder of his days in teaching the 
Gospel, to the great edification of the people among 
whom he died.* 

The death of Leo himself occurred at the same time 
,JC5, as that of his unfortunate rival; and Otho being in¬ 
formed of the event, exercised the authority conferred 
on him by the synod in which Benedict was deposed, of 
nominating his successor.! As John, bishop of Narni, 
had proved himself strongly attached to his party, he 
appointed him to the vacant chair, or so plainly inti¬ 
mated his wishes on the subject, that he was elected to 
it by the clergy, without opposition. But whatever had 
been the disorders consequent on the free exercise of their 
rights as electors to ecclesiastical dignities, when the 
people and the clergy chose their pastors, the interference 
of the emperor was now proved to be fraught with a 
danger fully equivalent to the former evils. The new pon- 

* Fleury. Dupin. It is generally allowed that he would have merited 
the papacy in a lawful manner. 

f home authors, as Floury, place Domnus after both Benedict and Boni¬ 
face ; but his pontificate was so short and unimportant that it is *of little 
consequence which statement is followed. 
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tiff, not only trusting to the support of the monarch, but 
assuming the consequence of a dignitary who owed his 
authority to an independent power*, acted toward the 
chief persons in the city with a degree of haughtiness 
and severity which the temper of the times ill disposed 
them to bear. Fresh tumults, therefore, broke out: 
the pontiff was seized and cast into prison ; and Otho 
found himself again obliged to march with his army 
to subdue the factions which thus distracted the capital 
of the Christian world. He took signal vengeance on 
those who were charged with having been the authors 
of the sedition. The consuls were sent as prisoners 
into (iermany ; the prefect of the city, after having been 
publicly whipped, and ignotniniously dragged through 
the streets, was condemned to the same punishment ; 
while the decemviri, a shadow of the ancient senate, 
were hung on a gallows, t 

In the council whichOtho assembled at Ravenna, about 
two years after this occurrence, he formally restored to the 
church the whole of the territory which had been 
granted it by Charlemagne; and the following Christmas, 
establishing thereby a reciprocity of obligation, the 
pontiff solemnly crowned Otho the younger as the ac- 
kpowledged heir to the imperial crown. The remainder 
of John's pontificate was passed without disturbance, 
and some efforts were made by his directions to carry 
on the work of evangelising the North ; but his insti¬ 
tuting a ceremony for the consecration of church bells 
shows the tendency of his mind to confirm and increase 
the superstitions of the age; which, from this and other 
circumstances of a similar character, appears to have been 
every day growing more enamoured of superstition, as it 
lost the spirit of holiness and charity. 

Domnus, the successor of this pontiff, possessed the a.d. 
dignity but three months; and Benedict, who was S7:! - 

* By the act referred to, it was decreed that the emperor should have the 
right of choosing the popy, and of investing archbishops and bishops; it 
being forbidden either to elect a pontiff’, or to confirm a bishop in bis see, till 
he should receive investiture from the sovereign. Dnpin, vol. viii. p.13—67. 
Basnagc, Hist, de l’Egbse. 

t These barbarities are ascribed to Otho the younger. 
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elevated to the throne oil his decease, soon rendered 
himself so hateful to the people, that he was torn 
from his palace in an insurrection, and finally perished 
in prison, by strangulation. The author of this murder 
was a cardinal deacon, named Boniface, who, notwith¬ 
standing his crimes, found means to ascend the ponti¬ 
fical throne ; hut his fate afforded another instance of 
the fact, so frequently illustrated by the events of this 
age, that the abandoned and licentious may much more 
easily obtain a dignity than they can preserve it when 
gained. Disgusted at his impiety, the Romans chased 
him from the city ; but in his flight he carried with him 
some of the richest ornaments of the Vatican, and trusted 
to procure, through his ill-gotten wealth, a safe asylum 
at Constantinople. Benedict VII. was then elevated 
to the chair ; and he retained the dignity for more 
than nine years. The death of Otho the younger, who 
died broken-hearted on account of the defeat he had 
sustaineil from the Greeks and Saracens, seemed on the 
point of involving 1 taly in new trouhles ; but the in¬ 
fluence exercised by this pontiff averted the threatened 
disorder; and Otho 111., son of the preceding em¬ 
peror, was crowned by him a few months before his 
a. 11 . decease. The successor of Benedict was Peter, bishop 
ysi. 0 f Pavia, who assumed the name of John X1V.: 
but he had scarcely taken possession of his dignity 
when Boniface returned from Constantinople; and, 
with unexampled effrontery, laid claim to the throne 
which lie had so basely vacated. Such was the state 
of Rome at this period, that the vilest of charac¬ 
ters, aided by wealth and possessing a sufficient de¬ 
gree of boldness, were sure of being able to form a party 
ready to assist them in all their designs, and support 
them as long as their resources should last, or their 
ability enable them to keep their passions on the fer¬ 
ment. Boniface, therefore, soon found himself in a 
condition to assail the reigning pontiff; and having 
succeeded in his attack, he threw the unfortunate John 
into one of the dungeons of the Castle of St. Angelo, 
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where, in the course of a few months, he perished of 
cold and hunger. Boniface, however, died soon after 
this victim of his furious malice ; and such was the joy 
with which the event was hailed, that the very creatures 
whom he had promoted in reward for their services 
expressed their sense of the deliverance, by piercing his 
dead hotly with their lances, and then dragging it naked 
through the streets to the statue of Constantine. 

Little of importance occurred during the ten years 
occupied by the pontificate of John XV. His chief 
characteristic was a love of wealth, and the Romans, 
though dissatisfied with his government, preferred en¬ 
during his exactions to risking a contest with the em¬ 
peror, whom, on every prospect of danger, he called to 
his assistance. At his death, Otho obliged the clergy 
and the people to elect his nephew Bruno, a Gorman, 
and only twenty years of age. But the chief control 
of the city was at present in the hands of the senator 
Cresccntius, a man whom the emperor could not fail to 
view with feelings of fear and jealousy. On visiting 
Rome, therefore, for the purpose of receiving consecra¬ 
tion, he undertook measures for his expulsion ; but was 
prevented from putting them in practice by the persua¬ 
sions of his nephew, who had assumed the appellation 
of Gregory V. The clemency of the pontiff was ill re¬ 
warded. Cresccntius, on the departure of the emperor, 
drove him from the city, and bestowed the pontifical 
dignity on a Greek, who took the name of Joint XVI. 
Gregory in the mean time fled into Lombardy ; and, 
having summoned the several bishops to meet him 
at l’avia, he there excommunicated botli Cresccntius 
and John, his sentence, it is said, being supported by 
nearly all Italy, Germany, and France. The emperor, 
on his part, lost no time in proceeding to the capital, 
where his appearance struck instant terror into the 
hearts of the guilty Romans. John was apprehended 
when on the point of leaving the city ; and the officers 
of the emperor, dreading lest their master should show 
any forbearance toward the culprit, immediately tore out 
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liis tongue and his eyes. Crescentius suffered the 
gentler punishment of decapitation ; and Gregory, thus 
freed from his enemies, retained the papal dignity till the 
year 99.9. He was succeeded by Gerbert, archbishop of 
Ravenna, whom Otho caused to be elected in gratitude 
for the services he had rendered him as his instructor. 
This pontiff, who bore the name of Sylvester 11., go¬ 
verned the church about four years ; but nothing of 
importance is recorded of his reign, except the circum¬ 
stance that, at his request, the emperor endowed the 
church of Vercelli with the complete public authority of 
the city; which was the first instance, it is observed, of 
such a grant. 

Never was the purity or stability of an institution 
more endangered by a rapid succession of the basest- 
minded men, than were those of the church, through 
the whole of this century, by the pontiffs who pre¬ 
tended to the direction of its affairs.* If we enquire 
the cause of this marked and more than usually rapid de¬ 
cline in morality, and in the appearance even of discipline, 
we shall find an answer in the circumstance that Italy 
was, throughout the whole of the age, a perpetual prey 
to every species of faction, rebellion, and open warfare ; 
and especially in this, that the pontificate, being now 
conjoined with temporal dignities and wealth, was a 
prize which the most worthless, if possessed of power, 
would aim at with eager ambition. We can scarcely ima¬ 
gine that one, indeed, of those many worthless and de¬ 
praved men who sought and acquired the dignity, would 
have desired such a species of elevation, had it not been 
attended with the riches which enabled them to indulge 
their base appetites, and the power which furnished 
them with all the instruments coveted by ambition. 
Had the pontifical robes possessed no charm but that 
which they acquired from the living graces of him who 
wore them, and had the chair of state been raised no 
higher than it could be fairly lifted up by the willing love 
and admiration of a devout church, they would have re- 

Fleury. Dupin. IJaronius himself speaks with the deepest sentiments 
of affliction at the state of the church in this century. 
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mained unsought by worldly men, to be conferred by 
scrutinising congregations on experienced and spiritual 
pastors. The interference of the sovereign in the ap¬ 
pointment to the pontifical dignity may be regaided as 
the necessary result of the temporal advantages with 
which it was associated ; and thus a new ami fruitful 
source of evils was opened in the bosom of the church. 
It was felt that in whatever degree the power and wealth 
which pertained to the papacy were the gift of the state, 
in that degree the head of the church ought to render 
obedience and service to its chief magistrate, aiding 
him in his political measures by every possible exertion 
of influence, and remoulding the church, and adjusting 
its relations, as near as decency would permit, to the 
rule and measure of state expediency. Still further : 
in proportion as the clergy became secularised them¬ 
selves, and thereby overstepped the spiritual law of 
righteousness, which, while they remained separate from 
the world, was amply sufficient to secure their allegiance, 
it was absolutely necessary for the state to 'interfere 
with their arrangements, and exercise lordship over their 
inheritance. They formed too powerful a body to be 
left to themselves; tlicir spiritual jurisdiction might 
have been safely yielded them by the most suspicious 
monarch in the world; but this spiritual sovereignty, 
when blended with temporal rank, and backed by all 
the affluence which could be gained in a corrupt 
world by the allurnments of riches and tile deceitful 
fascinations of ceremony, was properly the rival of 
every species of power which could have its birtii 
from civilisation, and consequently demanded with¬ 
out ceasing the vigilant observation of the temporal 
magistrate. But this interference of secular authority 
with the church, though the necessary consequence of 
its secularisation, was always regarded with the utmost 
jealousy by those who administered its affairs; and 
thus, in addition to the innumerable ills inflicted on 
its interests by the various causes of corruption, were 
those which naturally attend a condition of constant 
warfare or suspicion. 
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We may thus in some measure account for the de¬ 
plorable state of the church at this melancholy period ; 
but there were, doubtless, many circumstances of a minor 
kind, which, rising from the general agitation of the 
political world, greatly augmented the virulence of the 
deeper-seated principles of evil. The uncertainty which 
existed respecting the right of succession ; the little 
security afforded to property ; the imperfect knowledge 
of legislature, as founded on a system of reciprocal 
rights and duties ; all contributed to increase the 
darkness which, gathered from its own corruptions,now 
enveloped the church. It affords, however, consolation 
to the mind of a reflecting Christian to remember, that 
the purposes of God are ever carried steadily forward, 
notwithstanding the resistance made to them by the 
passions of evil men; and that, though the visible 
church may become corrupt, and stagger with the in¬ 
toxication of pride, avarice, and sensuality, the spiri¬ 
tual church — the core of the kingdom—will always 
remain sound, and effectually resist by its purity the 
pernicious vapours which circulate around it. 

In an age when so many disorders prevailed, it 
would be vain to look for any sign of advancement in 
intellectual or moral science. The letters of the popes 
relate to the affairs of the day, and only confirm the 
general assertions of history. Luitprand, who was the 
author of greatest note in this century, received deacon’s 
orders at Pavia, and was then appointed to the import¬ 
ant office of secretary to Berenger II. In this situation 
he remained several years ; hut, having fallen into dis¬ 
grace with that prince, he attached himself to the 
emperor Otho, by whom he was sent as ambassador to 
Constantinople, which city he had already visited when 
in the service of Berenger.* His narrative of what he 
learnt respecting the Greek empire during these visits, 
forms his principal production ; but, however valuable it 
may be as history, it affords very scanty materials to 

• Dupin, voL viii. p. 28. Cave, Hist. Lit. Fabricius, Bib. Med. JE\i, 
tom. iv. p.,859. 
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redeem the character of the times. The writings of 
Katheriust, who was bishop of Verona, but lived in 
a state of perpetual controversy with his clergy, abound 
in striking indications of the spirit of papacy. His 
great object in whatever he published was, to support 
the authority of the canons, and the right of the 
Homan church to act as their interpreter. In answer 
to the enquiries of some of his clergy on a point of diffi¬ 
culty, he remarks, that Home was the place where 
knowledge should be sought: “ for there,” says he, “ are 
the most eminent doctors in the world ; there flourish 
the heads of the universal church ; there may be exa¬ 
mined the constitutions of episcopacy, and the other 
ecclesiastical institutions ; there those who ought to Ire 
approved of are received, and those who ought to be 
rejected are rejected. Nothing that is disannulled there 
can be of force elsewhere ; and nothing which is or¬ 
dered there can be abolished." 

Atto, bishop of Vercelli, was another zealous and 
powerful advocate of the church and its canons. He 
bitterly complains of the burthens imposed upon the 
clergy; but derived consolation from the elevating belief 
that the church, being established on the confession of 
a true faith and in the love of Christ, would ever re¬ 
main secure, whatever might be the attacks made upon 
its members. “ O happy house!" he exclaims, “ neither 
overthrown by storms, nor shattered by floods, nor 
shaken by winds: though assaulted continually, the 
gates of hell shall never prevail against thee : nor shall 
either secret temptations or open persecutions; the at¬ 
tacks of malicious spirits, or the corruption of vices and 
impieties; ever compel thee to yield.” In speaking on 
the influence which the state was beginning to exercise 
in the government of the church, he observes:—“ The 
civil authority encroaches on the ecclesiastical; and the 
latter is crushed by the former, which ought to support 
it: so that, as in the election of prelates the will of the 
prince is followed more than the desires of the holy 
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fathers, even so, in their condemnation, more attention 
is paid to caprice than to the canons.” * 

But the palm of scholarship has been accorded to 
Gerbert, who ascended the pontifical throne as Syl¬ 
vester II. Both as a mathematician and as a classict, 
he carried his investigations beyond the generality of 
his most enlightened contemporaries; and such was the 
wonder which his discoveries created in the minds of 
the ignorant multitude, that they placed him, according 
to the custom of the age, among the professors of for¬ 
bidden arts.lj: But he was involved, like his contempo¬ 
raries, in the darkness of doubt and anxiety on the 
main subjects of his enquiry : his public situation car¬ 
ried his thoughts into the quick and turbid current of 
events; and though greatly gifted, he possessed not suf¬ 
ficient power to stem the torrent. Abbo, abbot of 
Fleury, occupies also a conspicuous place among the 
writers of the age, and his name merits respect for the 
efforts which he made to inspire the monks of his mo¬ 
nastery with a love of learning. Unfortunately for his 
repose, the bishop of Orleans asserted a right to the 
supreme control of bis abbey ; and, in resisting this 
claim, he excited the enmity of a party which set no 
bounds to its pride or its revenge. During the cele¬ 
bration of one of the festivals of the church at Tours, 
lie was assailed by these ferocious antagonists ; and, after 
having received several wounds, narrowly escaped with 
his life. Several of his attendants, less happy, fell, 
and bled to death, under the blows of the assassins. 

* Dupin. Fleury. 

+ Cave. Mosheiin speaks in terms of almost unqualified praise of this 
pontiff*, but his elevation did him 1 ttle good as a scholar. 

X The following testimony to his learning, by William of Malmsbury, is 
curious and interesting: if all the historian says of him be true, he was 
not indeed far from being a magician : — 

“ Vicit scientia Ptolemrcum in Astrolabio ; Alkindum in astrorum inter, 
■titio j Julium Fennicum in fato. Ibi (in Hispania) quid eantus ct vo- 
latus avium portendit didint. Ibi cxcire tenues in inferno figuras : ibi 
uostremo quicquid vel noximn vel salubre curiosita* Humana deprehondit. 
Nam do lifitis artibus, arithmetica, musica, geomvtria, nihil attinet 
dicere, quas ita cbibit, ut inforiores ingenio suo ostenderet, et inagna in- 
dustria revocaret in Galliam, omnino ibi jampridem’ obsoletus. Abacum 
arte primus a Saracenis sapiens, regulas dedit. qua? a sudantibns abacistis 
vix'intelliguntur. Anglor. lib. ii. Fabricius, tom. iii. p. 1J2. 
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The bishop proved that he was guiltless of any share in 
this affray, by offering to inflict condign punishment on 
its authors: but Abbott refused to gratify himself with 
a revenge of this kind ; and was contented with urging, 
more strongly than ever, his opposition to the ‘in¬ 
creasing authority of the bishops. This he effectually 
did in a synod, held some time after, at Saint Denys ; 
but the strength of his argument was rendered sus¬ 
picious by the disgraceful violence which his partisans 
now, on their side, exercised against the advocates of 
the episcopal order. Every effort was made to fix the 
guilt of this attack on the abbot himself; but he cleared 
himself from the charge, in an apology which displayed 
no little ability, and continued through life firmly to 
struggle against the many corruptions and follies of the 
times. 

The celebrated author of the lives of the saints, Si¬ 
meon Metaphrastes, was a native of Constantinople; 
and being sprung from a family of great rank, be early 
rose to some of the most important offices in the state. 
It was during a voyage to the isle of Crete, that he first 
imbibed that reverence for the early saints which led to 
the composition of his work. The weariness of the sea 
was pleasantly removed by the conversation of an old 
and venerable monk, who accompanied him in the 
passage : from him he learnt the particulars of the life of 
Theocthistes; anil the impression thus made on his 
mind was sufficiently strong to induce him to repeat the 
story to the emperor. The monarch was not less in¬ 
terested than himself in the narrative, and at his request 
he was induced to commit it to writing more at large ; 
but he complied with his master’s desire in the spirit of 
a fabulist rather than in that of a biographer, and his 
memoirs, filled as they are with his own inventions or 
incredible legends, were so evidently paraphrastic, as to 
obtain for him the name of the Metaphrast, or para- 
phraser. 

Hut the state of the human mind, at this period, can 
hardly he understood from the authors whose names 

VOL. II. N 
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deserve mention : it must be learnt from the consider¬ 
ation of the events which occurred; the characters 
which appeared on the great stage of action ; and the 
general spirit of the philosophy which was kept up as 
an apology for ignorance on the one side, and credulity 
on the other. The logic of Aristotle, when employed as 
an instrument by nervous intellects, may nurture self- 
dependence, but cannot weaken ; and imbecile minds 
cannot employ it, to any effect, even as an instrument 
of sophistry. But the characteristic of this age, in all 
its moral and intellectual relations, was weakness : and 
while every species of knowledge was not merely sub¬ 
jected to the forms of logical syllogisms, but was sacri¬ 
ficed to the art on which they were constructed, the 
course of thought ran so shallow and faint, that the 
human spirit seemed scarcely awake to the call of either 
moral or natural truth. The power of the clergy was 
rapidly on the increase ; but it did not advance without 
strong opposition, and thence new methods were in¬ 
vented to effect purposes, which it had been long seen 
could not be attained by slothful and luxurious men, 
through the simple employment of legitimate means. 
Ceremonies without number, therefore, were now in¬ 
troduced ; every action of life was made to feel the 
thraldom of superstition ; and law itself lost its energy 
in her enervating fetters. England experienced the 
evil of this state of things in full force. The trial by 
fire or water was established as part of the law of the 
land ; the rules of ecclesiastical discipline, mingled as 
they were with useless niceties, had all the appearance 
of being invented to obviate the necessity of reason; 
and the most zealous of the clergy, seeing the lamentable 
state of morals both in their own order and among the 
people, but not knowing by what, means to effect a re¬ 
formation, had recourse to experiments, which fre¬ 
quently left the condition of their countrymen worse 
than they found it. It was in this age that Saint l)un- 
stan flourished ; and the whole history of that famous 
churchman tends to show that political craft, the off- 
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spring of ambition — superstition, the offspring of ig¬ 
norance— and piety, the .offspring of Christian faith, 
possessed nearly equal shares in the minds of those 
men who obtained, in the tenth century, the reputation 
of saints. 

It is to this age belongs the fame of being the first 
in which bishops set the example of encouraging plu¬ 
ralities, and the popes canonised saints by an act of 
authority ; that bells were christened, and the most ig¬ 
norant of men advanced to benefices at the mere ivill of 
the great. What, in short, the church did, savoured 
continually of ambition and avarice ; and whatever it 
gained, excited, in turn, the cupidity of the world. 
Thus acted upon both from within and without, it is 
little to be wondered at if it seemed converted from the 
living temple of Christ's body into a golden temple of 
Mammon. 
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HOMAN PONTIFFS.-INVASION OF THE SABACENS. — THE NOR¬ 
MANS. TKIA1. HV OHOF.AI.. IllI.1>I'.BRAND. 1IIS LIFE ASH 


a. ii. Sylvester II. did little to distinguish himself after 
lotri-his elevation to the pontifical throne; but was suc¬ 
ceeded by an ecclesiastic of much less reputation. This 
was John XVI., who, however, enjoyed the dignity 
only four months. The next pontiff assumed the same 
name, and was as little celebrated for any acts worthy 
of a place in history, if we exeept the not unsuccessful 
attempts he made to restore union between the church 
over which he presided and that of the Past. The 
humanity of Sergius IV. made him beloved by the poor, 
but his pontificate was as barren of events as that 
of his predecessors. His death was followed by a fierce 
struggle for the vacant dignity between the partisans of 
Gregory, of whom little appears to be known, and the 
bishop of Porto, who, being the son of the count of 
Frcscati, possessed vast influence over a large portion of 
the people of Rome. The contest terminated in his 
favour, and he took the name of Benedict VII I.; but, 
immediately after, was obliged to save himself by flight 
from the fury of the rival party. Henry, the reigning 
sovereign of Germany, afforded him the protection and 
support which he desired ; and the troops of that 
monarch speedily restored him to his newly acquired 
dignity. In return for this benefit, he conferred the 
imperial crown on his champion, and had the satis¬ 
faction to see the turbulent spirit which had resisted his 
election wholly appeased. Scarcely, however, had lie 
begun to enjoy the fruits of his exertions when Italy 
was once more thrown into consternation by the ap¬ 
pearance of the Saracens, who, entering Tuscany, had 
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made themselves masters of a large tract of country, 
and threatened the neighbouring provinces with rapine 
and devastation. In this juncture ltenedict summoned 
his bishops, and the allies of the church, to his side; 
and, placing himself among them, led the hands, thus 
hastily raised, to the relief of the conquered places. The 
Saracen prince had heard, in the histories of his pre¬ 
decessors, enough of Christian courage and determination 
under such circumstances, to dread the eflects of, their 
approach. Leaving his army, therefore, to meet the 
attack, he hastened to a place of safety ; where he 
learned, in a few days, that of all he had led to the field 
notone had escaped the sword of the Christians; and that 
his queen, whom he had been obliged to leave behind, 
had been taken prisoner, and put to a violent death. 

Thus triumphant were the arms of Benedict; but his 
glory appears tarnished in the recital, that he appro¬ 
priated to himself the golden ornaments and precious 
stones which had been taken from the bleeding head of 
the Saracen princess. Less offensive to the feelings, 
but far too much imbued with the fiery spirit of the 
world, is the record of his correspondence with the en¬ 
raged infidel. Obeying the genius of oriental eloquence, 
the chief sent him a sack full of chestnuts, anil bade the 
bearer add'that the next season he would visit Italy 
with as many Saracens as lie had sent nuts. In answer 
to this threat the pope sent him a sack full of millet, 

W'ith the message, that if he visited Italy again, he would 
be met by as many warriors as there were grains of 
millet in the sack. 

The Saracens were not the only enemies with whom a n. 
Benedict had to contend in this martial manner. Italy loiu. 
had never been relinquished by the Creeks; and the 
slightest opportunity for aggression was readily seized 
on by their sovereigns. Benedict, like his predecessors, 
must have been contented to hear the injuries and in¬ 
sults thus inflicted with only a distant prospect of relief ; 
but the arrival of Raoul, a Norman baron, whom the 
tyranny of his monarch had converted into an ad veil - 
n 3 
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turer, inspired the pontiff with new resolution ; and the 
Greeks, assailed by the daring little band which owned 
Raoul for its chief, hastily fled from their possessions. 
Rut, four years after this, Benedict found it necessary 
to visit Germany, in order to obtain fresh succours from 
the emperor ; and his journey was rendered important 
by its leading to the renewal of the imperial grant by 
which the popes were endowed with sovereign power 
and dignity.* - 

A.n. Benedict was succeeded by his brother, who governed 

Ioiii. the church nine years, as John XIX. lie was, for a 
short time, driven from Rome by a violent faction; but 
returned under the protection of the emperor Conrad, 
who had, some time before, received the imperial crown 
from his hands. At his death, so great was the in¬ 
fluence enjoyed by the family of the Frescati, that his 
nephew, Theophylactes, a lad only twelve years old, 
was placed upon the chair said to have been occupied 
by the chief of the apostles, and possessing such virtue 
as to bestow infallibility and the height of spiritual 
power on'whocver ascends it.t For twelve years was 
the Christian world scandalised by the rapidly succeeding 
follies and vices of Benedict IX. Disgusting as were 
the pride and ignorance of the boy, the gross licentious¬ 
ness of the man was yet more intolerable; and the 
people, unable to repress their indignation, at length 
drove him from the city. A new pontiff was then 
elected ; but Benedict returned, with a body of adherents 
too powerful to he resisted, and again ascended the 
throne. The scorn, however, of the world inspired 
him with a feeling of dread and shame; and he was 
induced for a sum of money to resign lus dignity, and 
retire into a station where his vices, though unchanged 
in their nature, might be more likely to earn from man¬ 
kind the indulgent name of pleasures. His successor, 
Gregory VI., had many good qualities to recommend 
him; but he appears to have shared in the purchase of 
the dignity to which he was appointed; and this, to- 
* Floury, ltasnage. t Baronius, AnnaL Eccles. an. 1033. 
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gether with the severity with which he began the re¬ 
formation of abuses in the church, excited against him 
two very opposite classes of enemies: the one accusing 
him, and, as it seems, justly, of violating the most 
Sacred canon of the church; tile other hating him 
for depriving them of those opportunities of plunder 
which, under his predecessor, they had enjoyed to an 
unlimited extent. King Henry, of Germany, on visit¬ 
ing Italy, summoned a synod to meet at Sutri, and 
there called before him Gregory, Benedict, and Syl¬ 
vester ; the last two, notwithstanding what had occurred, 
still claiming the rank and title of supreme pontiff. 
Their claim was speedily annulled by the assembly ; and 
Gregory, though at first confident of obtaining the rati¬ 
fication of his appointment, found himself obliged, 
before the conclusion of the enquiry, to confess that his 
election had been contrary to the canons. He was, ac¬ 
cordingly, deposed; and such was the stale of the 
Homan clergy, that not one of the body, it is said, could 
he chosen with any prospect of his being able to fulfil 
the duties of the pontificate. Suidger, a Saxon, and 
bishop of Bamberg, was, therefore, elected, and ascended 
the throne under the name of (dement II. lie died a 
few months after his elevation, while accompanying the 
emperor on his way hack to Germany; hut his short 
pontificate is mentioned as forming an honourable ex¬ 
ception to tin' general remark, that the popes of this 
period were wholly engaged either in advancing their 
own interests, or in indulging their unlawful passions. 

The gross and daring Benedict, on receiving intel¬ 
ligence of the death of this excellent man, again pre¬ 
sumed to ascend the pontifical chair; hut, happily both 
for himself and for the church, and proving that his 
heart was not altogether unsusceptible of good, a con- 
viction at last reached liiin,that he had broken laws which 
could not be neglected without involving the offender 
in danger the most terrible. This conviction moved 
him to seek the counsel of the venerable abbot Bar- 
thelemi; and he unfolded to that experienced eeclesi- 
jf 4 
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astic the state of his mind ; the fears which had arisen 
to alarm him ; the offences of which he had been 
guilty ; and the anxiety which he felt to relieve him¬ 
self from the burthen under which his conscience was 
labouring. The abbot at once placed the axe to the 
root ; and declared that, as the very commencement of 
his penitence, he must instantly resign all pretence to 
the sacerdotal character, and all participation in its 
rights and privileges. This, and rarely has a nobler 
proof been given of sincerity, Benedict consented to do ; 
and voluntarily abdicating the pontifical dignity, he at 
once retired into a private station.* 

Pamasus 11. was elevated to the throne through the 
influence of the emperor ; but he lived to enjoy his au¬ 
thority only three weeks. Six months passed before 
the vacant seat was again filled: Bruno was then 
elected in an assembly held at Worms, where, in the 
presence of the emperor, the great lords and bishops of 
Germany unanimously proclaimed him worthy of the 
pontifical dignity. Bruno, it is said, would have re¬ 
jected the honour, but could only obtain by his resist¬ 
ance the condition, that he should not be obliged to 
accept the appointment if the call was not repeated by 
the people of Borne. His reputation, however, had 
already reached the ears of the Unmans, and they re¬ 
joiced at the prospects which his united talents anil 
virtues seemed to open before them. But ardour and 
firmness of mind were more characteristic of this 
eminent man, than those other virtues, which might 
have been more naturally looked for from his profession. 
The Norman bands, which had at first rendered' signal 
service to the Italians, had by this time grown insolent 
from success, and regarded as their possessions the lands 
which they had been hired to deliver from the Greeks 
or the Saracens. Leo beheld their ravages with indig¬ 
nation ; and applied to the emperor for troops, to drive 
them from the district where they had concentred their 
chief force. His application was answered by the im- 
* Fleury. Dupih. 
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mediate despatch of an army to Italy; and the pontiff 
not choosing to trust their conduct to any of his military 
allies, put himself at their head, and marched directly 
to the scene of action. The pacific nature of Leo’s 
pastoral office did not prevent the Normans from trem¬ 
bling at his approach. Ilis sword was as much dreaded 
as lus anathema ; and they endeavoured, by offering the 
most conciliatory terms of peace, to ward off the ex¬ 
pected blow, llut the pope was confident of success ; 
and he judged, as a politician, that it would be well to 
humble such an enemy while he held him in his power. 
He made, however, a fearful mistake in the calculation 
of his strength: the Normans, driven to desperation, 
resolved upon defending themselves to the last; and 
awaited the attack with the determination which had 
characterised their early displays of valour. Leo’s troops 
found themselves opposed to men whose courage, thus 
aroused, proved invincible ; they were met, beaten back, 
pursued, and nearly all cut to pieces. The pontiff him¬ 
self, having fled for refuge to a village in the neighbour¬ 
hood, vainly endeavoured to fortify it against their ap¬ 
proach : he was obliged to surrender ; and the Normans 
enjoyed the triumph of having vanquished a chief who 
came armed against them with the twofold power of the 
church and the empire. Greatly to their credit, they used 
their victory with temperance. Leo, though a prisoner, 
was treated not simply with respect, but with love and 
veneration ; and after having been kept with little restraint 
on his person or' actions, about nine months at Hene- 
ventum, he was suffered, on making his wishes known, 
to return to Home. A mortal disease had for some time 
sown its seeds in his frame; and on reaching the capital be 
caused himself to l)e carried to the church of Saint l’eter, 
where he died, soon after receiving the last sacraments. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the see remained 
vacant a whole year after the death of Leo ; and that the 
chief cause of this was either, as is usually alleged, the 
absence of any candidate worthy of the' dignity, or, as is 
more probable, that equal balancing of power between 
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rival factions, which prevented the favourites of either 
from daring to come forward. In this state of things, 
the emperor Henry was requested to select from the 
ecclesiastics of (iermany some fit successor to the pon¬ 
tifical throne. A fresh opportunity was thus given the 
civil power of acquiring an important share in the 
management of the affairs of the church, and that spe¬ 
cies of opportunity which political philosophers ever value 
as the best; for tile influence it bestowed was unopposed 
by those struggles, which, awakening attention to its 
progress, frequently end in raising up an effectual harrier 
to its influence. Henry’s choice fell on his relation, 
the bishop of Kielistadt, who enjoyed the pontificate 
about two years, under the name of Victor 11. lie 
was succeeded by Stephen IX., abbot of Mount Cas- 
sino, who exhibited the strange, though not unfre¬ 
quent, anomaly of great zeal for the correction of abuses, 
combined with the utmost unwillingness to sacrifice his 
own favourite objects to the general good. Long after 
his election to the pontificate, he continued to hold, con¬ 
trary to all principle of right, the title and revenues 
of his former dignity. A violent sickness brought him 
to reflect on the inconsistency of his conduct, and he 
resigned his abbey ; hut his health was no sooner re¬ 
stored than he began to show that he utterly disregarded 
the sacrifice he had made while suffering under the appre¬ 
hension of death. The revenues of the monastery and 
of its rich lands again found their way into his treasury ; 
and the church beheld, with feelings of the highest 
indignation, simony punished by a man who was 
himself guilty of the basest avarice. lie submitted, 
at length, to the force of public rebuke ; and by his sub¬ 
sequent munificence appears to have wiped away the stain 
which had otherwise darkened his whole character. Ill 
his last sickness, he assembled his clergy and the people 
before him, and demanded of them a promise, that if 
he should die before the return of the sub-deacon, 
Hildebrand, then on a foreign embassy, they would not 
elect a successor to the 1 chair of Saint Peter till that 
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eminent person should be present to give his advice on 
the subject. This is the first appearance of that cele¬ 
brated man, whose actions occupy so conspicuous a page 
in the annals of the Roman church. 

Hildebrand, on his return, found the city just re¬ 
covering from the agitation into which it had been 
thrown by the hasty election of a pontiff, at the instance 
of the count of Frescati. With the promptness which 
distinguished him in all affairs of importance, he imme¬ 
diately took measures for supporting the views of the 
powerful and dissatisfied party, which had protested 
against the nomination of the new pope. It required 
little time to effect this purpose. Benedict, deserted and 
terrified, hastily resigned the throne, which was ascended 
by Gerard, archbishop of Florence, the favoured ally of 
Hildebrand and his colleagues. A synod was then 
summoned, for the purpose of considering how the 
church might be best, protected for the future, against 
the troubles produced by a contested papacy. The 
character and opinions of the sub-deacon are conspi¬ 
cuous in the whole of this affair ; and the following 
propositions, which exhibit the sum of the synod’s 
decrees, afford a striking illustration of the general 
state of political opinion among the principal eccle¬ 
siastics of the day. It was enacted, first, “ that the 
cardinals should have the chief share in the election 
of the pope ; and that if any one should obtrude 
himself into the sacred office, without being unanimously 
and canonically elected by the cardinals, with the con¬ 
sent of the other orders, both of the clergy and the laity, 
he should not be regarded as an apostolic pope, but as an 
apostate : secondly, that at the death of a pope, or any 
other bishop, no seizure should be made on their estates, 
which should be reserved entire for their successors : 
thirdly, that no person should attend the mass when per¬ 
formed by a priest who was known to keep a concubine : 
fourthly, that canons and prebends should possess all 
things in common: fifthly, that the tenths and other 
offerings should be at the disposal of the bishops: 
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sixthly, that no person should be entitled to any church 
by the presentation of a layman : seventhly, that no 
person should assume the habit of a monk from the 
promise or expectation of being made an abbot: 
eighthly, that no priest should hold two churches at 
once : ninthly, that the clergy should not be judged by 
laymen. In the tenth section, it was stated, that no 
person should he allowed to obtain .orders by simoniacal 
practices : in the eleventh, that no person should be 
suffered to marry a relation to the seventh generation : 
in the twelfth, that a married layman should, for keeping 
a concubine, be excommunicated ; and in the thirteenth, 
that laymen should not be advanced suddenly to ecclesi¬ 
astical degrees, but should be tried for some considerable 
time after they had laid aside their secular habits. 
These decrees were followed by another of great import¬ 
ance, according to which it wasorderetl, that thenceforth 
no one should be allowed to retain his office in the 
church, who accepted ordination from a bishop guilty of 
simony : with respect to popes, that whosoever ascended 
the pontifical chair through bribery, or any other cor¬ 
rupt influence, should be treated as an apostate ; it being 
lawful, not only for the cardinal bishops to drive him 
from the throne, but for persons of inferior station in 
the church, and even for laymen of known piety, who 
were directed to call in the aid of the secular power to 
effect his expulsion.* 

The laws thus established promised to have a very 
salutary influence on the state of the church ; but it is 
a remarkable fact, that while an act was passed pro¬ 
hibiting clergymen from holding more than one living, 
Nicholas himself, following the pernicious example of 
his predecessor, retained the dignity he possessed before 
his elevation to the papal chair; and was thus, at the 
same time, bishop of both Florence and Home. Such 
was the blindness of the age, or such the perfection of 
hypocrisy, that this infamous abuse of the power and 
possessions of the church was not resisted; and Nicholas 

• Dupin, vol viii, Baroniue. Basnage. 
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preserved his character as a true imitator of Christ —a 
fit successor of his apostle, by washing every day the 
feet of twelve poor mendicants. 

One of the chief occurrences in this pontificate was 
the return of the Normans to allegiance. To prove 
their sincerity, they restored whatever they had seized 
from the church ; wdiile the pontiff, on his part, made 
them a grant of i’ozzuolo and Calabria, which subse¬ 
quently led to the formation of the kingdom of Naples. 
Firmness and activity characterised the counsels of the 
Roman court, both in this and in other instances during 
the pontificate of Nicholas ; and wejconjecture that this 
was owing, in a very important degree, to the presence 
of Hildebrand. On the death of Nicholas, which hap¬ 
pened in the year lOfil, the two factions which divided 
the church and people again mustered their forces ; 
and appeared fully determined to contend, with greater 
fierceness than ever, for the possession of the vacant 
chair. At the head of the one party was Hildebrand, who 
had for his supporters the most eminent of the Roman 
clergy ; at that of the other was the count of Frescati, 
with the great body of the nobility. The appeal 
which both made to the king of Germany afforded 
that monarch another opportunity of aggrandisement; 
and he cautiously withheld his answer, till circum¬ 
stances should better enable him to decide on the re¬ 
spective claims of the candidates for his support. Rut 
die clergy were little inclined to indulge this compro¬ 
mising conduct; and at their appointment, the chair 
was filled by Anselm, bishop of Lucca, who assumed the 
name of Alexander II. When this was made known to 
the sovereign by the emissaries of the opposite faction, 
he expressed himself in strong terms of indignation 
at the disrespect which hqjl been shown to his pre¬ 
rogative ; and nominated ('adalous, bishop of l’arma, 
to the see which he declared to be still vacant. As 
('adalous was aware of the state of things at Rome, he 
proceeded to take possession of his dignity, not bearing 
the cross, the emblem of his faith and charity, or ac- 
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companied by a band of laborious teachers of the Gospel, 
but armed, and attended by a strong detachment of 
troops, with which he immediately commenced the siege 
of Rome. His assault was successfully resisted, and 
the disputants finding their strength too equally 
balanced to admit of deciding the contest by force of 
arms, they consented to have their cause tried before an 
assembly of bishops at Mantua, where, after a fierce 
dispute, Alexander was declared legitimate pope, ('a- 
dalous, however, continued to urge his pretensions to 
the throne till death removed him from the scene of 
contention ; and the forbearance which Alexander was 
obliged to show him, in obedience to tbe will of the 
emperor, afforded a new instance of the influence which 
the civil power possessed in the affairs of the church. 

The pontificate of Alexander 11. was distinguished 
by more than one important dispute. Simony, with 
all its attendant evils, had almost necessarily followed 
the addition of temporal power and grandeur to ec¬ 
clesiastical dignity. Men of wealth and family were 
not likely to look with indifference on the splendid 
prizes daily gained by churchmen; and their cupidity 
being unchecked by the rules of self-mortification and 
humility which were once in force, they soon began to 
discover the means of obtaining a share in the rich 
spoils of prelatical warfare. 11 was when the corrup¬ 
tions of this nature were approaching maturity, that 
Peter of Florence forced his way to the bishopric of 
that city, by the exercise of a base and manifest bribery. 
The hatred of simony was very deeply implanted in the 
minds of the people and a large party of the clergy, 
but especially in those of the monks. It was a vice 
which even the most sensual could reprobate: it was 
one which, to the eye of the simplest devotee of the 
church, appeared in all its grossness and enormity ; for 
it was more plainly than any other opposed to those 
qualities which had from the primitive times attracted 
the greatest veneration : its name carried with it recol¬ 
lections of infamy and imposture ; it seemed to resist the 
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Holy (iliost and Divine Providence in their offices, and 
it set aside every principle on which ordination could 
he granted or received in the name of Christ. In the 
case of the bishop of Florence, the chief leader of the 
people was John (iualbert, who, supported by a nu¬ 
merous body of monks, fearlessly denounced the prelate 
as one with whom it was a sin to hold communion. 
Peter at first treated the rebukes of his opponent with 
haughty contempt, and despatched a party of his at¬ 
tendants to chastise the insolence of the monks and their 
leader, by burning the monastery to which they belonged. 
The sacrilegious barbarity with which this commission 
was exercised infuriated the people, anti the whole dis¬ 
trict was in arms to avenge the sufferers in the cause 
of discipline. Had Alexander possessed the authority to 
which lie pretended, he might at this time have exercised 
it with profit both to the church and to himself. Hut 
he was too little secure in the dignity he enjoyed to 
venture on risking it in a quarrel with so powerful a 
prelate as Peter ; and the monks in vain called upon him 
to punish the offence of which the bishop had been guilty. 
In this state of things, it was suddenly proposed that 
an appeal should be made to (lod himself by the ordeal 
of fire. The custom of the age, and the excited spirits 
of the monks, were both favourable to such a suggestion. 
Preparations, accordingly, were immediately made for 
the solemn ceremony which was to decide the guilt or 
innocence of the accused prelate. Multitudes, in the 
meanwhile, assembled from neighbouring parts to wit¬ 
ness the trial, and the gates of the monastery where it 
was to take place were crowded with a motley assembly 
of men, women, and children, all apparently partici¬ 
pating in the intense anxiety excited by the occasion.* 
The officers of the establishment now came forward, and 
two piles of wood, each ten feet long and five high, were 
erected, so as to form a narrow passage, which was 
strcweil with well-dried and inflammable fuel. This 
being done, a monk named Peter was selected from the 

* Baronius, Atmal Ecclcf- an. 11’ 
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fraternity to perforin the duties of its champion ; and 
while the people and the clergy poured forth their loud 
and enthusiastic prayers, he sedately approached the 
altar, where, with the devotion of a man risking his life 
on the convictions of faith, he celebrated the holy com¬ 
munion. The piles were then lit: fresh and more 
vehement supplications, mingled with cries and wailings, 
filled the air as the flames burnt broadly and fiercely 
up; but on Peter's presenting himself at the end of the 
fiery passage, and silence being obtained, two of 
the abbots who were present stated the design of the 
trial; and Peter, lifting up his voice, exclaimed, “ O 
Lord Jesus Christ, if Peter of Pavia have procured the 
see of Florence by simony, succour, ami deliver me, in 
this terrible judgment of fire, as you did of old the 
three children in the furnace.” lie was now standing 
without his chasuble, but clad in all his other priestly 
ornaments; and as soon as the attendants had pro¬ 
nounced Amen, at the conclusion of his prayer, he 
kissed his brethren, and desired them to ask the people 
how long they would have him remain in the fire. 
Their answer signified that he need only pass slowly 
into the midst of it; and the heroic monk, making the 
sign of the cross, and bearing one in his hands, on 
which he kept his eyes immovably fixed, walked with 
flaked feet into the burning alley, now glowing on all 
sides with intense heat. Awe and anxiety were visible 
on all faces, as he vanished from view, amid the smoke 
and flames of the now half-consumed wood ; but these 
feelings were quickly exchanged for others of a very 
different kind. Peter in a few minutes apjiearcd at the 
other end of the passage, the fire gleaming harmlessly 
around him, slightly agitating his vest, but not injuring 
even the skin of his naked feet. The crowd pressed 
around him, with expressions of the profoundest re¬ 
verence and gratitude; and their admiration was still 
further excited when be stated that having as lie was 
coming forth from the flames dropped a part of his dress, 
he had returned tp pick it up, which he did without in- 
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curring any harm. Information of this singular trans- 
action was forthwith despatched to the pope, who no 
longer endeavoured to resist the demands of the monks. 
The bishop of Florence was deposed, and l’eter was 
rewarded for the part he had taken with the rank of 
cardinal; such being the effect of the ordeal on the mind 
of the guilty prelate himself, that he willingly submitted 
to the judgment passed upon him, and became a memboe 
of the very monastery in which the question respecting 
his simoniacal practices had had its origin. 

The dispute with king Ilenry on the right of investi¬ 
tures was one of a more general nature * ; and, together 
with the interference which was practised in respect to 
the claims of the duke of Normandy to the English 
crown, affords strong evidence that a spirit was at work 
which would sooner or later manifest itself in still bolder 
approaches to political power. That Alexander himself 
was not the author of these proceedings, is proved by 
the mildness of his disposition, his habits of retirement, 
and apparent freedom from those desires which usually 
prompt to such ambitious designs. His letters are 
highly interesting, and abound with proofs of his supe¬ 
riority both in mind and piety to the generality of his 
immediate predecessors. “ If the shepherds keep watch 
for their sheep in heat and cold, by day and by night, 
lest any should stray and perish, torn by ravenous beasts, 
how much labour, how much care, should we employ 
who are called shepherds of souls ? Let us strive, 
therefore, to show ourselves worthy of this charge of 
keeping the Lord’s sheep, lest in the day of judgment 
he punish us for those who have perished from our 
negligence, and we fall through that very dignity which 
now raises us above the rest of mankind.”jt Equally 
to his honour is the sentiment he expresses in his letter 
to the bishops of Spain, on their conduct respecting the 
persecuted Jews. “ The report we have lately received, 

4 This was the commencement of the struggle between the (iuelphs and 
ftiiibclm*, the names given respectively to the partisans of the pope atul 
the emperor. 

t Acta Concil.'ct Epist Dccrct. Par. 1714. 
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that you have defended the .Tews that dwell among you, 
from the attacks of those who are proceeding against 
the Saracens, ahd who would have killed them, has 
afforded us much satisfaction: for they, either from 
gross ignorance, or perhaps from base cupidity, have 
thereby sought to put those to death whom divine mercy 
may have predestined to eternal life.” 

The death of this amiable man occurred in the year 
1073, and Hildebrand, whose influence in the govern¬ 
ment of the church had been long known and acknow¬ 
ledged, was immediately regarded as the legitimate suc¬ 
cessor to the papal throne. Some obscurity attends the 
early history of this celebrated pontiff: but it is generally 
believed that he was the son of a carpenter in Tuscany, 
who sent him, when very young, to receive his monastic 
education in the convent on Mount Aventine at Rome. 
His extraordinary talents and devotion quickly signalised 
him among the other youthful members of the fraternity’; 
but, ardently bent on the acquisition of knowledge, he 
removed for some time to Clugni, in France, whence, 
after a course of diligent study, he returned to Home. 
He now commenced the duties of a preacher,—an office 
for which he was eminently qualified, both by the extent 
of his learning and the ardent sincerity of his devotion. 
In this capacity he had the opportunity of greatly for¬ 
warding the interests of that cause to which he appears 
to have been attached from the earliest period of his 
career. His discourses, while they convinced the heads 
of the church of his power and energy, conciliated in 
his favour a large proportion of the people, and in a 
short time he was of sufficient consequence to be courted 
even by the pontiff himself. From Leo IX. he received 
an appointment to the abbacy of Saint Paul, in which 
monastery, at the time of his elevation almost ruined by 
the dissipation of its inmates, he gathered round him a 
fraternity distinguished for its discipline and prosperity 
At the councils of Lyons and Tours, where he presided 
as pontifical legate, he exercised the office of ambassador 
with a vigour which convinced the enemies of his 
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church that he was not to be resisted by the usual arts 
of intrigue ; and soon after, his influence was shown in 
the election of Nicholas II., who owed the confirmation 
of his dignity, in defiance of the antipope Benedict IX., 
chiefly to the exertions of this powerful ally. As a re¬ 
ward for the zeal he had thus evinced in bis favour, 
Nicholas made him archdeacon of Rome: and his 
wealth and interest were thus so considerably increased, 
that on the accession of Alexander II., in whose ele¬ 
vation he had the same share as in that of Nicholas, he 
became, in reality, possessed of the chief power of the 
papacy. By him were taught those counsels which em¬ 
boldened the ministers of the church to question the 
rights which the powerful monarchs of the West had 
long struggled to assume: by him were wielded the 
weapons which were to break down the last remaining 
defences of the state against the ambition of men who 
who had lost their spirituality in their anxiety to pos¬ 
sess dominion. On the death of Alexander, his power 
was ripe and full-grown for the throne. Neither the 
clergy nor the people appear to have either dared or 
wished to resist his succession ; and he has himself left 
on record the remarkable tranquillity which reigned 
throughout Rome, as the consequence of this circum¬ 
stance. “ Our Lord pope Alexander is dead,” says he, 
in the letters which he wrote on this occasion ; and his 
death hath fallen upon me*, and oppressed me grievously: 
for the Roman people, contrary to custom, remained 
quiet on receiving intelligence of his death, and put the 
reins of counsel so into our hands, that it was evidently 
the result of God's foreseeing wisdom.” He then goes 
on to say, that having issued orders for three days’ 
prayer and fasting, which he directed in the exercise of 
the authority so given him till ttoe election of a pontiff 
should take place, he was astonished and afflicted to 
hear himself proclaimed, in a violent tumult of the 
people, and during the very obsequies of Alexander, as 

* “ Mors eju* super me cccidit, et omnia viscera mea concutiens penitus 
conturbavit,” is the strong expression he employs. 
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the new pope. Fear and trembling, he adds, in the 
language of the most afflicted of men, had taken hold of 
him ; and this weight of sorrow and anxiety compelled 
him for some days to keep his bed. “ I am too weak,” 
he says, “ to write any farther account of my distress : ” 
and the letter concludes with an earnest entreaty, that 
his friends and brethren might be told to assist him with 
their prayers.* 

There is no just or sufficient reason to make us 
suspect the sincerity of Hildebrand’s expressions on this 
occasion. Ambition, though inconsistent with true, 
spiritual Christianity, can exist without inconvenience 
in the modified warmth and light of its corrupted forms. 
Such, moreover, is the strange indecision of the human 
mind in moments of strong excitement, that the objects 
which have been sought with eagerness through yeais 
of toil, as often appear, when gained, to oppress by their 
weight, as others are found to disappoint by vanishing 
into air. But whatever were the feelings of Hildebrand, 
now Gregory VII., on ascending the pontifical throne, 
he speedily recovered the firmness which had hitherto 
characterised him. For this he had ample need. Though 
supported by the mass of the clergy, there were not 
wanting enemies to oppose his authority by secret ma¬ 
chinations ; and he for some time had reason to fear that 
his unconfirmed election would lie set aside by Henry IV. 
of Germany. Hut the prudent measures he employed 
in anticipating the objections of the sovereign, saved 
him from the danger of too early a contest with the 
state ; and he had time left to survey the circumstances 
by which he was surrounded, before plunging into the 
vortex of contention. Germany presented a scene of 
discord which a much less politic pontiff than Hildebrand 
might have regarde# with feelings favourable to the 
most ambitious designs. France owned the sway of an 
infant, and was subjected to all the evils of misrule ; 
while England, prostrate under the feet of the Norman 
invader, and newly fettered with the chains of feudalism, 
* Acta CouciL Muratori, AnnaU <T Italia. Baflnage, Hist, tie l'Eglisa. 
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offered herself like a prize to be ransomed from the iron 
grasp of the ruthless warrior, if the church dare rise for 
her deliverance. Gregory, resolved on taking advantage 
of this condition of the principal European states, 
began his proceedings with the head of the empire, 
Henry, hated by his nobles, and resisted by several of 
the chief provinces of his dominions, was in no con¬ 
dition to oppose the pontiff's designs, which were 
speedily manifested by the determined manner in which 
he commenced the important struggle for the right of 
investitures. As a preparation for effecting this his 
long-formed design, he insisted on the removal of 
certain bishops from their dioceses, whom Henry had 
allowed to obtain the episcopal dignity by simoniacal 
practices. Among these was the archbishop of Milan, 
who, supported by the sovereign and the other Lombard 
prelates, defied the threats levelled against him by the 
Roman court. Finding this to be the case, Gregory 
excommunicated both the archbishop and his confeder¬ 
ates ; and shortly after directed the newly elected bishop 
of Lucca to refrain from accepting the rite of irivestis 
ture from the king, till he should cease to hold com¬ 
munion with persons excommunicated by the Holy See. 
He next wrote to several other bishops and princes, 
stating the cause of his dispute with the monarch, but 
at the same time declaring that he still regarded him 
with every sentiment of affection. 

The energy and perseverance with which Gregory 
pressed his attack on the authority of his royal adver¬ 
sary, were not to be resisted by a sovereign of Henry’s 
character, and in the letter which the pontiff’s united 
threats and assurances of friendship at length extorted 
from the vanquished prince, he declared that “ Foras¬ 
much as it was necessary that the empire and the 
papacy should contribute to each other’s mutual support, 
it was most desirable they should be held together in one 
common bond of union : that he confessed he had not 
acted with due respect towards the Roman see, nor 
punished the guilty according to their deserts: that he 
o 3 
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confessed his error, and hoped thereby to obtain pardon ; 
for that he had been Jed astray either by the levity 
natural to youth, by being too jealous of his authority, 
or by the b^d advice of evil counsellors: that he had, 
through the one or the other of these causes, sinned 
against Heaven and the pope, not only by unlawfully 
seizing the revenues of the church, but also by holding 
communion with the simoniaeal, and by selling benefices 
instead of protecting them as he ought: that he desired, 
for the future, the help of his authority ; the support of 
his aid and advice in reforming the churches, especially 
that of Milan ; and that he would, in return, render 
whatever services it lay in his power to afford for the 
defence of the Roman see.” * 

Gregory, fully aware of the advantage he had now 
gained, proclaimed the triumph of his policy in terms 
of unmeasured satisfaction. Never had such a letter, 
he said in his epistle to the new archbishop of Milan, 
been sent by cither Henry or any other monarch to the 
yope of Rome. But Henry was not yet prepared to 
render that submission in action which he had expressed 
by his words: the offending archbishop of Milan conti¬ 
nued to retain his title and dignity; and when the pope, 
in a synod held soon after at Rome, expressed his in¬ 
tention to ordain Anselm bishop of Lucca, and Hugh 
bishop of J>ia, he was opposed by the remonstrances of 
Henry’s advocates, who stated that it would not be 
lawful for the pontiff'to give them consecration till they 
had received investiture from their sovereign. In this 
the monarch was supported by the opinions of the 
people, who refused to acknowledge Anselm with a per¬ 
severance which proved their sense of the importance of 
the question at issue. Gregory next sought to effect by 
negotiation, what he thus found himself unable to secure 
by the management of his counsels at home. Henry 
was once more strongly appealed to: the bishops of 
Lombardy were denounced for persevering in their re- 

* Dupin, vol. ix. p. 34. Muratori, Annuli d’ Italia. Acta Concil. Ma- 
billon, Act. Sanct. Ord. Benedict.* 
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bellion ; and their expulsion was insisted upon with 
equal earnestness as the necessity of purifying the church 
from simony and concubinage. The sovereign, it is 
said, listened with profound respect to these remon¬ 
strances of the legates, and replied, that he should will¬ 
ingly exert his power for the remedying of those abuses 
which had infected the purity of the ecclesiastical edifice; 
but that, in regard to the bishops of Lombardy, he con¬ 
sidered the pope had proceeded with too great severity, 
and had inflicted a punishment on the archbishop of 
Milan which he trusted would be forthwith annulled. 
To this he added a still plainer indication of his senti¬ 
ments : the legates having expressed their desire to 
summon a council, he refused the necessary permission, 
supporting his prohibition on the pretence that the right 
of acting as legate in Germany pertained solely to the 
archbishop of Maycnee, who had received his appoint¬ 
ment from the preceding pope. 

It is evident from the letters which Gregory wrote to 
Henry on the return of his legates, that he felt, at this 
period, the full difficulty of his situation. Instead of 
threatening the monarch with the censures of the church 
because of his seeming contumacy, he thanked him 
for the courtesy with which he had treated his mes¬ 
sengers ; and in the place of repeating his anathemas 
against the archbishop of Milan, lie offered to reconsider 
the subject of his deposition. But jrliile he thus tem¬ 
perately addressed the king on the points immediately 
in dispute, he took care to assert his authority, and 
assail his enemies, by desiring him to compel the arch¬ 
bishop of Mayence, and three other of the principal 
bishops of Germany, to appear at Rome the following 
Lent; there to give an account of their right to the 
episcopal dignity, and to receive the judgment he might 
find it necessary to pass upon their conduct. The policy 
of this proceeding is evident; anti it is impossible not 
to admire the skill with which Gregory, at the com¬ 
mencement of his career, estimated his strength, tem¬ 
pered his weapons, prepared himself for the attack he 
o 4 
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was meditating, and studied the characters and^ posi¬ 
tion of those whom he was anxious to overcome. With 
his ardent ambition, hut not possessing the same subtlety, 
another man would have been found precipitating him¬ 
self at once into the arena, and periling the future 
success of his schemes on a single experiment. 

But, with a boldness not diminished by caution, he 
now began to insist on that rule of discipline which his 
own stern principles of ecclesiastical purity, and a keen 
foresight of its vast importance to his plans of aggran¬ 
disement, rendered of the utmost consequence in his 
counsels. The assembly to which the German prelates 
had been convened, was held at Rome with great so¬ 
lemnity ; and a decree followed its consultations, which 
was levelled with equal force against the marriage of the 
clergy and the guilt of simony. It was evident from the 
manner in which Gregory had proceeded, that he intended 
to follow up this measure with no trembling or uncertain 
hand; and the clergy both of Italy, and of almost every 
country in Europe, immediately assumed an attitude of 
defiance. Considering the subject in its natural bear¬ 
ings, the design of the pontiff appears in the light of a 
bold and arbitrary invasion of human liberty: of an 
attempt made on the consciences of the clergy unau¬ 
thorised by Scripture, and prompted only by a dark, close 
ambition. But after all that has been said upon this 
subject, the candid enquirer will not fail to observe, that 
the design of Gregory ought to be considered in intimate 
connection with the circumstances under which it was 
formed; and that, when so considered, it admits of a fair 
and strong apology. The clergy of his time were sunk 
low by the indulgence of sensuality ; they retained no 
signs of the sanctity which once separated them from 
the rest of mankind, more by the graces they exhibited 
in their conduct, than by the peculiarity of the garments 
that clothed their persons. In this state of things, it was 
evident that, unless some great effort were made, the 
church, if not religion itself, must soon sink under the 
burden which its secular accompaniments obliged it to 
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bear. The most obvious remedy was the immediate se¬ 
paration of tile clergy from the world, by the institution 
of positive laws striking at the root of the evil by which 
they were tempted. Had the mind of Gregory been as 
calm as it was acute and enterprising, he would have seen, 
that to attempt the cure of disorders introduced through 
tlie sensuality of a large class of men by arbitrary rules, 
was to incite an opposition, in the heat of which vice would 
find new and stimulating nourishment. But the most re¬ 
solute are not always the wisest politicians ; and Gregory 
may have credit given him for a sincere and virtuous 
desire to diminish the power of sensuality, though, by a 
mistake common to his age, he employed an outward and 
direct force, when the remedy required was an inward 
application, slow in its effects, but sure and renovating. 

The rage with which the clergy received the decree 
affords a too striking indication of the state of discipline. 
Concubinage and simony appeared to be regartled as le¬ 
galised by the long continuance of evil indulgence ; and 
the bishops, especially those of Germany and Italy, stood 
foremost in the ranks of those who resisted the attempt 
to repress them. Had these prelates not been supported 
by the king, their resistance would soon have vanished ; 
but Henry, though prevented by his war with the Saxons 
from acting according to his inclinations, secretly favoured 
their opposition ; and tlie Saxons were no sooner con¬ 
quered, than he began to evince a coldness towards 
Gregory, which plainly proved with what little sincerity 
he had professed his readiness to forward his designs. 
The death of the archbishop of Milan furnished an oc¬ 
casion for new contentions. Henry appointed a successor 
to the see, as if no circumstance had happened to render 
it necessary to consult with Gregory on the subject; 
while the latter considered that the rightful successor to 
the dignity was the prelate whom he had nominated on 
deposing the late archbishop.* On hearing what had 

* The following was his epistle :— 

“ To Tibald, a clerk of Milan. 

“ We have been informed by some mutual friends, that you desire and 
seek our friendship, which we, indeed, freely offer you unsought j and now 
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taken place, he wrote to the newly appointed prelate, and 
to the clergy of his diocese, calling upon them in the 
most urgent manner to refrain from proceeding with the 
ordination : another letter was despatched at the same 
time to king Henry, whom he as earnestly exhorted to 
separate himself from those who were lying under sen¬ 
tence of excommunication, and to take advantage, while 
he might, of the absolution which he now offered him. 
But the monarch was not to be deterred from the course 
he had taken; and Gregory found himself surrounded by 
enemies in Home itself, who had sufficient power and 
influence to dare his utmost vengeance. Cencio, the 
son of Alberic, prefect of the city, had, by a series of un- 


that it is sought, most readily Rive you, if, in those things which are of 
<Jod, wo shall find you justly willing to accede to our admonitions— nav, to 
the divine will. But in the cause you have undertaken, you have added the 
necessity of a heavy burden to our ordinary cares, and have involved your¬ 
self in a struggle, in which it does not become you to be found ; in which 
business, if it would be dangerous for us to pass the limits of equity, so also 
would it be to stop short of the rules of justice, and to dissemble in silence. 
You cannot he ignorant that another person, still living, was appointed 
before you to the episcopal see which you occupy ; and, therefore, neither 
the apostolic nor the canon law iiermits either you, or any one else, to take 
that place till, for just reasons, the former occupant be deposed. For what 
ought we to sav of him who,whilc with unlawful desire he seeks the honour 
of that see, which justice denies him, hath not refrained from invading and 
devastating by sacrilegious force, and by arms; whom the guilt and am¬ 
bition, which he could not be induced to* forsake, hath brought to the just 
punishment of thy condemnation V Concerning him who is with us, and 
whom we recognise as certainly elected to tins same church, we are at pre¬ 
sent taking counsel ; lmt why he ought to lie rejected, we cannot in any¬ 
wise conceive. Wherefore, our conscience bearing witness, we admonish 
thee with the si nee rest affection to present thyself,; if you love the church, 
and desire to deliver both her am! thyself from the peril of confusion, at the 
synod which, with ({oil’!, permission, we have determined to hold in the first 
week of the approaching Lent; or, if you so wish, you may seek the aims. 

lolic seat, and our presence before the synod.”.He then assures him 

that if, on examination, he should be found to have a fairer claim to the 
dignity than he who had been elected, he should receive his support; and 
to prevent his indulging any fear respecting his personal favour, he sends 
him a safe conduct, confirmed by the duchess Beatrice ami the countess 
Matilda. Having given these assurances, he continues: — ‘‘But in the 
mean time we command you, on the part of the Omnipotent God, and by 
the apostolic authority of the blessed Peter, that you presume not to receive 
any degree in the sacred orders, knowing that if you now refuse us obe¬ 
dience, it will repent you when thou shalt see thyself sunk, by thy preci¬ 
pitation, there, whence, however you may desire it, you will not be able to 
escape, if, therefore, they who perceive not the things of God, suggest, and 
persuade thee to follow, other counsels, showing how much help the king 
can afford thee — how much power there is in thy nobility—how much as¬ 
sistance in thy citizens,—-think it not safe to believe them, considering what 
is written in the Scripture; ‘ Cursed is the man who placeth his trust in 
man.’ And bearing this in mind —that the virtue of kings and emjmrors, 
and the universal endeavours of mortals, against the apostolic laws, auu 
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lawful acts, brought upon himself the indignation of 
the pontiff, who excommunicated him, and placed him in 
confinement.* The faction,however, of which he was the 
head, speedily restored him to liberty; and he lost no 
time in seeking revenge on the pontiff.t II is scheme was 
ripe for execution on Christmas day ; and while (1 regory 
was engaged in the solemn performance of the midnight 
mass, a hand of soldiers rushed into the church, seized 
him without any respect to the sacredness of his office 
or of the place, and, after having inflicted several injuries 
on his person, conveyed him to his castle. This daring 
outrage was, in a few minutes, made known throughout 
the city. To the solemn stillness which had before reigned, 
broken only by the voice of devotion, succeeded the loud 
sound of the trumpet summoning to arms: the people 
who had thronged the churches rushed with terror and 
lamentation into the public squares ; and universal con¬ 
sternation prevailed. It speaks powerfully in favour of 
Gregory, that the opinion of the multitudes thus gathered 
together, was one of enthusiastic veneration for his per¬ 
son : in as brief a space as the insurgents had employed 
to seize him, they broke through all opposition to his 
deliverance ; and he returned to the sacred service of 
the night with feelings not less calculated to deepen his 
own emotions, than to inflame on his behalf the passions 
of the populace. Cencio, when the morning dawned, 
beheld his castle in ruins; and only narrowly escaped 
falling a sacrifice, with his wife and children, to the in¬ 
dignation excited agaiust him. 


the omnipotence of God, are hut as a spark and stubble; be not, therefore, 
urged by the instigation or the confidence of any one, against divine and 
apostolic authority, to become rebellious and pertinacious ”•* 

♦ “ Fuit ilaque quidam \ir in urbe, perditionis films, omnium hominum 
sceleratissimuN et iniquissimus, cujus quidem incmoria aerem ipsuin com- 
maculat,” is the description given of Cencio, by the author of Gregory’* 
Life. Mabillon, Sanct. Ord. Benedict. 

t Muratori, Annali d* Italia, an. 107/5. Cencio was, it appears, instigated 
by the advice of Guibert, archbishop of Ravenna, who had aspired to the 
papacy, as well as by his own personal resentment. Gregory imposed on 
him, as a penance, a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but he died before the end of 
the year. 


4 Acta Concil. ft Lpist. Decret. t. vi. p. i. page 13S0. Par. 1714. 
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*■". At length the period arrived for bringing the dispute 
JO/O. between the ecclesiastical and civil power to an open 
decision. Gregory finding that Henry was determined 
to establish Tebald in the archbishopric of Milan, and 
that he had also conferred the churches of Fermo anil 
Spoleti on his favourites, without in any way consulting 
his wishes on the subject, wrote to him in plain terms, 
that if he did not refrain from these obnoxious proceed¬ 
ings, he must expect shortly to be excluded from the 
communion of the faithful. The monarch received this 
intimation with haughty contempt, and summoning a 
diet at Worms, gathered around him the numerous 
enemies of Gregory to lie found among the German 
prelates. Such was the boldness of Henry, and the 
determined hostility of his bishops, that a forged docu¬ 
ment, purporting to contain a decree of deposition passed 
by the cardinals at Rome, against the pope, was received 
with acclamations; and the assembly concluded its de¬ 
liberations by declaring him no longer head of the 
church.* This measure Henry followed up by de¬ 
spatching his emissaries into Italy, to make known the 
decree which had been passed, and to incite the people 
to receive it as a legitimate act. The messenger who 
undertook to convey the instrument to Rome was a clerk 
of l’arma; and he arrived in the capital just at the time 

* Hildebrand, named Gregory, is the first who, without our consent, 
contrary to tlu* will ol'the Homan emperor established by God, contrary to 
the custom of former times, contrary to the most ancient laws, has in¬ 
vaded the papacy; he desires to do whatever enters his head, whether 
it be lawful or unlawful, per fas nefnsque. lie is an apostate monk who 
bastardises sacred theology by new doctrines ; accommodates the Holy 
Scriptures, by false and forced interpretations, to his own affairs ; de¬ 
stroys the concord of the church ; mingles things sacred and profane, and 
pollutes the one and the other ; 0 |>ens his ears to devils, to the slanders 
of the most infamous; and is himself witness, judge, accuser, and party. 
He separates husbands and wives; prefers the unchaste to the pure; 
and encourages every species of licentiousness to honourable marriage. 
He incites the people to mutiny asrainst their priests; the multitude against 
their bishops ; and wishes to make it believed that no one is rightly conse¬ 
crated, who has not received the priesthood from him or his creatures. He 
deceives the vulgar by a pretended religion, by a fraud; and in a little 
coterie of women he treats of the most sacred mysteries of religion, dis¬ 
solves the law of God, which respects both the papacy and the empire. He 
is guilty of lose majestel, human and divine ; for he desires to deprive 
a consecrated emperor, a very good prince, of both his life and his 
dominions. For these causes, the emperor, the bishops, the senate, and 
Christian people, declare him deposed, and desire to leave no longer the 
flock of Christ in the keeping of such a wolf.— Bay lb, art. Greg. VII. note. 
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when a numerous council was sitting in the church of 
the Lateran. Unaweil by the power or solemnity of the 
assembly, he presented himself before the pope as he 
sat enthroned in the midst of his cardinals and prelates; 
and presenting the king’s decree, summoned him in a 
loud voice to descend the apostolic chair. Murmurs of 
astonishment burst from all present, as he pronounced 
his daring message ; and the bishop of Porto, rising from 
his seat, ordered him to be seized by the guards: the 
command was promptly obeyed ; and had it not been for 
the exertions of Gregory, the priest would have perished 
under their ready hands. 

11 was now evident, that unless measures were taken to 
resist the proceedings of Henry, the church must speedily 
suffer, in the person of its chief, the most dangerous 
invasions of its rights and independence. Gregory, 
therefore, lost no time in concerting his plans of defence. 
In this he was greatly aided by the duchess Beatrice, 
and her daughter, the countess Matilda. These prin¬ 
cesses, the near relatives of Henry, were venerated for 
their virtues; and the latter possessed, by her union 
with the duke of Tuscany, a degree of influence 
which made her friendship more important than that 
of any other of the Italian potentates. Gregory, 
happily for his cause, had long enjoyed her interest; 
and secure of support from this quarter in resisting the 
tyrannical conduct of his rival, lie resolved to pursue 
the cause prompted by his ardour and ambition. The 
aspect of affairs appeared to harmonise with the pon¬ 
tiff’s intentions; and several of the most powerful 
princes soon after joined Ids party. Among these were 
Hertold, duke of Carinthia ; and Guelpho, duke of Ba¬ 
varia, and son of Azzo, the second marquis of Este. Thus 
aided, Gregory urged his claims to obedience with all 
the policy and eloquence of which he was so dis¬ 
tinguished a master. It required but a short time to 
convince Henry that he had been guilty of a temerity, 
the consequences of which it would now demand the 
utmost caution, and a vast sacrifice of pride and dignity. 
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to countervail. The princes who had united themselves 
against him, even began their proceedings by providing 
for his deposition; sentence of excommunication was 
publicly proclaimed against him throughout his do¬ 
minions ; and these violent measures would, there is little 
doubt, have been immediately put in execution, had not 
the monarch hastened to acknowledge his error, and 
supplicated for time to effect an accommodation. This 
was with difficulty allowed him ; and the pontiff con¬ 
tinued to pursue his original intention of holding a 
synod in Germany the ensuing spring. 

A.D. The sacred season of Christmas was scarcely past, 

1077. when Gregory commenced his journey into the north. 
A winter of more than common severity had nearly 
rendered the roads impassable; and the hardiest travel¬ 
lers trembled at the idea of attempting the mountain 
fastnesses at such a period. But the pontiff, undeterred 
by danger or difficulty, fearlessly followed his guides 
through the snows; and, with the countess Matilda for 
his companion in this arduous route, at length reached the 
town of Vercelli. On arriving at this place, he leamt, 
to his astonishment, that Henry himself had also entered 
Piedmont. As he had no means of ascertaining the 
object of the monarch’s precipitate approach, he wisely 
resolved to pause till information could be gained re¬ 
specting his intentions. The castle of Canossa sul Reg- 
giano offered him a safe retreat in this emergency ; and 
in that strong fortress, he and his companion, with their 
respective followers, shut themselves up, in order to 
await the return of the emissaries they had despatched 
to Henry. But instead of his being found in the guise 
,f a powerful enemy, he soon after arrived at the for¬ 
tress, humble and penitent, and exhibiting all the marks 
of deep sorrow. It was now the hour of triumph for 
Gregory, for the church, for the papacy. The sup¬ 
pliant sovereign, admitted within the second wall of the 
fortress, unattended, divested of every token of royalty, 
and clothed in a coarse woollen garment, was there left 
to wander with naked feet, till the haughty pontiff 
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should choose to admit him to an audience. For three 
days and nights he had thus to endure the excessive cold 
of the season with scarcely any shelter or nourishment.* 
On the morning of the fourth day, Gregory summoned 
him to his presence. The monarch obeyed the call, and, 
prostrating himself at the feet of the pontiff, implored) 
his pardon. Gregory then solemnly protested his own' 
innocence of the simoniacal practices with which he had 
been charged, and demanded of Henry, if he could assert 
his freedom from guilt in the same manner. The king' 
wisely evaded the question; but his penitence and hu¬ 
mility could not be denied the mercy which they sought 
from the supreme minister of Christ’s church. Gregory, 
therefore, accorded him absolution,— the boon which it 
might he supposed the supplicant was most anxious to 
obtain as an offending child of the church ; but as a 
king he could obtain no mark of favour with the cau¬ 
tious pontiff. He was told, that as he had been formally 
deposed by the sentence of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and was no longer regarded as a sovereign by his people, 
he must await the reconsideration of his case in a diet 
of the empire, before any answer could be given to his 
petitions on this subject. + 

These occurrences are naturally contemplated with 
astonishment: but Henry was not the first monarch 
that the present pope had excommunicated. Philip of 
Franee had, three years before, provoked a similar punish- 


* Muratori, AnnalPd’Italia, an. 1077. 

f Gregory thus describes this extraordinary event in one of his own 
letters: — J>uod cum dm multis conaultationihus differentos Heritor eum de 
suis exrcssibus per omnes qui intercurrebant nuutios redargueremus, ran- 
dem semetipsuin nihil hostile aut temerarium os ten tans, ad oppidum 
Canusii, in quo morati sumus, cum paucis advenit: ibique per triduuin 
ante portam deposito omni regio cultu miserabiliter, utjiote discalceatus, et 
laneis indutus, persistens, non prius cum multo fletu apostolicn: misorati- 
onis auxilium et consolationem implorare destitit, tjuam omnes qui ibi 
aderant, et ad quos rumor ille pervenit, ad tantam pietatern et compassionis 
misericordiam movit; ut pro eo multis precibus et larrymis interredentes, 
omnes quidem insolitam nostr® mentis duritiam mirarentur nonnulli vero 
in nobis non apostolic® severitatis gravitatem, sed quasi tyrannic® leritatis 
crudelitatem esse clamarent. Denique instantia compunctionis ejus, et 
tanta omnium qui ibi aderant supplicatione devicti, tandem eum rclaxato 
anathematis vinculo in communioriis gratiam et sinum sanct® matris ec- 
clesi® recepiraus, acccptis ab eo securitatibua qua: inferius script® sunt,”—- 
Acta e Concil. 
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mcnt; and Gregory then, as now, stated, in direct terras, 
the principles on which he acted. “ Those,” said he, in 
a letter to the bishop of Mentis, “ who consider that a 
king cannot lawfully he excommunicated, are utterly un¬ 
worthy of a reply. Hut let them examine the apostles 
and the fathers; let them see what Saint Peter laid 
down as a rule in the ordination of Clement, respecting 
those who should be at enmity with the bishop. ‘ Let 
no one eat with them,’ says the apostle. Let them 
consider why pope Zachary deposed the king of France, 
and freed tile nation from the oath of. fidelity it had 
taken: let them know that Saint Gregory, when giving 
certain privileges to various churches, not only declared 
those kings and princes excommunicated, who should 
oppose them, but deprived them of their dignities : let 
them also consider in what manner Saint Ambrose be¬ 
haved towards the emperor Theodosius. But if, indeed, 
the Holy See has received from God the power of judging 
spiritual things why shall it not judge temporal things ? 
The difference between the royal dignity and the epis¬ 
copal is manifest in their origin : the former springs 
from pride ; the latter is the institution of divine good¬ 
ness.” 

The whole of these arguments have been carefully 
canvassed, and it is answered, that the alleged authority 
of (dement exists only in a supposititious letter of that 
eminent father to Saint .Tames, and in which even the 
excommunication spoken of is not that by which the pope 
pretended to deprive princes of their temporal power, but 
that only alluded to by Saint Paul, and intended to serve 
as a part of spiritual discipline: that with regard to 
the example of Zachary, he did not in reality depose 
king Childeric, but otdy received the appeals of the- 
French, who sought to effect that object; and that, not 
because of Childeric’s irreligion, but simply on account 
of his incapacity: that the privileges alluded to were 
those granted by Gregory the Great to the hospital of 
Autun ; but that, while many authors doubt the authen¬ 
ticity of this part of the document altogether, others 
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contend that the passage cited was only written by way 
of threat ; that Saint Ambrose never pretended to de¬ 
prive the emperor Theodosius of temporal power; and 
that, as for Gregory's other arguments, they prove too 
much; fqr that, if those who are appointed to judge of 
spiritual things have also ,the right to judge of tem¬ 
poral things, there would no longer be any other judges 
but bishops ; and that if the temporal power weie'only 
established by human pride, religion would be able to 
destroy it.* 

It can hardly, however, be supposed that Gregory 
could write with the force and earnestness he emplpyed 
on this occasion, and be conscious, all the time, that the 
principles, and even the documents, on which his argu¬ 
ments were founded had no truth or validity. Ambition 
even to act with the daring and perseverance which he 
exhibited in his conduct, requires a certain degree of 
conviction that it has truth and justice on its side. 
Without this, it may form ploty, and, 1»y a mixture of 
desperate experiments and guilty deeds, may partfadly 
effect its designs; but, whatever may be thought of the 
tendency of Gregory’s intentions, there is an'earnestnegs 
in his expressions, a lofty, direct assumption of authority 
in his proceedings, which are rarely, perhaps, if ever 
reached, except when the mind enjoys a large share of 
confidence in the fairness of its efforts. 

The nobility and clergy of Lombardy were greatly 
enraged on learning what had taken place between. 
Henry and the pontiff at Canossa. They felt thgt 
their interests had been sacrificed by the pusillanimity of 
their sovereign ; and, obeying the impulse of*the moment, 
they resolved on proclaiming young Conrad* the son 
of Henry, as rightful possessor of the throne.. Gregory, 
in the mean time, was pronounced a simoiiy, a tyrant, 
and a homicide; and Italy presented a scene of disorder 
scarcely exceeded in the worst times of the empire. 

* In the Acta Concil the letter of Gregory occupies ft 

space, and is entitled An Ekuatie to the German Prelates on the AMBfiSK# 
Henry. — Eput. lib. it n. 

* VOL. H. 
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At length, Henry succeeded, by means of the archbishop 
of Ravenna, in bringing over several of the bishops to 
his side, and in a short time found himself in a situation 
to reassume, notwithstanding the hostility of the pope, 
the ensigns of royalty. It has even been said that he 
formed the design of drawing Gregory into a snare, and of 
making him his prisoner, but that he was prevented by the 
timely interference of the countess Matilda. However 
this may be, he had ample occupation given him at the 
approach of spring. The German princes and bishops, 
assembled in the diet which had been summoned for 
the purpose, formally confirmed the sentence of his 
deposition, and proved their determination to establish 
the decree by immediately electing Ilodolph duke of 
Suabia as his successor. It might have been expected 
that Gregory would gladly assent to this measure: but 
he had the policy to pause before he gave his decision 
upon the subject, and the two kings were left to wage a 
war which cost Italy and Germany the blood of their 
bravest children. A new candidate for the sovereignty 
in the mean time appeared on the stage. This was 
the celebrated Robert Guiscard, duke of Puglia, whose 
original hostility to the pontiff, and subsequent vic¬ 
tories, occupy many pages of contemporary history. 
The penetrating eye of Gregory, however, discovered 
qualities in this prince which convinced him that his 
bravery might be employed with advantage to the 
church at the present period. After finding, therefore, 
that he could neither extinguish the torch of civil war 
which had been lit, nor subdue Henry to liis will, he 
again published his anathemas against that monarch*, 
and' prepared measures for defending himself against 
the storm which, it was evident, politic as he was, must 
soon burst around him. His first step was to acknow¬ 
ledge Rodolph legitimate sovereign of Italy and Ger- 

» “ Exercise your judgment quickly against this Henry,” are the words 
of the pontiff, in an address to the Herman princes and bishops; “ that all 
men may know that it is not by chance, but by your power, that he fell and 
is confounded;} would that it may be unto repentance, that the spirit may 
be saved in the day of the lord l 1 ’— Vita Greg, i'll., Mahillon, Act Vrd. Sen. 
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many. But Henry met this proceeding by causing the 
archbishop of Ravenna to be declared pope ; and by 
making a greater effort than ever to meet his rival in 
the field. To the astonishment and consternation of 
the papal party, he succeeded so well in this design, 
that, in a bloody battle fought on the 4th of October, 
1080, he completely routed the army of Rodolph who 
left the field mortally wounded.* 

No time was lost by the conqueror in taking ad¬ 
vantage of this success. At the head of a triumphant 
army, he no longer feared either the anathemas of 
Gregory, or the forces he had raised. As he pro¬ 
ceeded, the cities opened their gates to receive him ; 
the bishops and princes of the several districts made no 
attempt to resist his approach ; and even the countess 
Matilda found herself obliged to acknowledge his power. 
Gregory now appealed to Robert Guiscard ; but that 
prince was too much engaged with his own boundless 
hopes of conquest in the East, to be able to render him 
any efficient help ; and the army of Henry was allowed 
to appear before the gates of Rome. The unhealthiness 
of the season, however, delivered the city from im¬ 
mediate assault, and Henry and his troops were obliged 
to retire into Tuscany. Karly in the spring of the 
following year (1082), he again ltd his forces to the 
capital. This second attempt proved little more suc¬ 
cessful than the former, the appearance of a new pre¬ 
tender to the throne obliging the monarch to hasten to 
Germany. Thus the year passed away without producing 
any material alteration in the relative position of the 
belligerents. The succeeding summer, however, gave 
the accustomed signal for renewing hostilities ; and 
Henry's army, headed by the antipope as general of the 
forces, might have soon reduced the city to the last 
extremities. But at this period of the contest, he con- 

* Muratori relates this circumstance on the authority of Donizonc, An- 
nali d’Italia. The ardour with which the countess Matilda advocated the 
cause of Gregory, and accompanied him in the most difficult period# of hit 
career, has not been unobserved by the enemies of the pontiff’ (Bayle, art. 
Gregory VII .); but her conduct wat the ordinary result of itrong and tu- 
perstitious devotion. 

' v 2 
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ceivcd it more prudent to attempt a compromise than to 
press his success to that dangerous point to which a 
final victory might hurry him. Gregory was venerated 
by the greater part of the Christian world as its ap¬ 
pointed and sacred champion, and an indignity inflicted 
on his person or office would have been productive of 
ruinous consequences, at this era of the world, to even 
the best esteemed and most powerful of monarchs. The 
principal people of Rome readily furthered the wishes 
of Henry on this subject; and it was finally determined 
that a council should be summoned by the pope for the 
purpose of reconsidering the question of Henry’s de¬ 
position. On the 20th of November the assembly held 
its sitting with all the form and regularity which could 
be expected in so disturbed a season. Gregory for 
some time resisted all the entreaties of those who were 
present in favour of Henry. At length he was induced 
to refrain from publishing a new sentence of excommu¬ 
nication. This was the only concession he could be 
persuaded to make; nor was even this granted without a 
strong internal struggle with himself, and so powerful 
an appeal to the feelings of the auditory on the perse¬ 
cutions which the church had suffered, that all eyes 
were filled with tears. To those who entreated him to 
receive Henry without requiring from him any act of 
submission, he replied in the strongest terms of refusal ; 
and the nobles, who appeared resolved to use their utmost 
endeavours to effect a reconciliation, and obtain the 
restoration of the monarch to his throne and dignity, 
found all their arguments treated with disdain. 
a. it. The firm determination of Gregory overthrew the 
K)i4. plans which bad been formed by Henry and his allies 
in the city ; and the latter, seeing that they could not 
obtain the rewards which had been promised them by 
the sovereign, in case of success, quickly reassumed their 
station as the natural supports of the pontifical throne. 
But Henry was now too well furnished with supplies to 
allow his cause to suffer while gold could procure him 
aid. The necessitous Homans, therefore, were soon 
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brought hack to his interests, aiul in the spring of the 
year, the royal army took unresisted possession of the 
city. Gregory shut himself up in the castle of St. 
Angelo; and, while closely besieged in that fortress, 
heard that Henry had received the imperial crown from 
the hands of the antipope Guibert. The speedy return 
of Robert Guiseard from Greece saved the pontiff from 
the misery which he had too much reason to expect, 
should he fall into the power of two such inveterate 
enemies as his rival in the papal dignity and tile thrice 
excommunicated monarch. Henry retreated at the ap¬ 
proach of this redoubtable warrior, anil the pope came 
forth from his fortress to behold the triumphal entry of 
his deliverer and half Rome in flames. 

Both parties now evinced some willingness to renew 
the consideration of the subject in dispute. Several 
meetings accordingly took place, and the year 108.a 
was expended in vain endeavours at pacification. A 
fiercer spirit, indeed, appeared to be generated in the 
conferences than had before existed. Excommunications 
and anathemas were poured forth from the papal party 
with an exuberance of wrathful expressions; anti these 
were answered, on the other side, by counter-excommuni¬ 
cations, which the legates of the antipope, who had as¬ 
sumed the name of Clement III., pretended they had 
the same authority to pronounce against the allies of 
Gregory. Such being the state of things, the pontiff saw 
little hope of bringing about a reconciliation on those 
terms for which he felt it necessary to his dignity to 
contend. Tumult and distress, in the meantime, filled 
every corner of the ecclesiastical states; and the people 
began to express their discontent in terms of no equivo¬ 
cal signification. The day was past when to suffer with 
their spiritual head would have been regarded as a 
crown of glory. Gregory knew this; and, perceiving 
that he could no longer remain safe at Rome, he retired 
first to Mount Cassino, and then to Salerno. But his 
career had reached its appointed extent. Soon after his 
arrival at the latter place, he was attacked by a mortal 
v 3 
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disease; and on the 24th of May, 1085, this celebrated 
man breathed his last. Just before his death he was 
asked if he would not remit die various sentences of 
excommunication which he had passed. He said, “Yes, 
excepting that against Henry, the antipope, and the 
principal fomenters of the schism adding, “ I have 
been honest, and die an exile.’’ 

The character of Gregory has been described in the 
most opposite manner. On the one side, he is repre- 
seated as a saint, uniting to the greatest purity of conduct 
the most powerful mind, and the clearest apprehension 
of human affairs and interests: on the other, he is made 
to appear as a minister of evil, originally obtruded into 
the church to disturb its tranquillity, and availing him¬ 
self of his authority, only to gratify a daring and lawless 
ambition. That no part of the picture might be left 
untouched by this dark colouring, he is accused of 
having committed the very vices to establish laws against 
which was the great object of his life. The first decrees 
he passed were levelled at simony, and he is said to 
have been deeply involved in its practice: concubinage 
he declared to be in all cases a full and sufficient cause 
for the deposition of a minister of Christ; and his own 
connection with the countess Matilda has been set forth 
as meriting no fairer title. But his history affords us 
ample means for explaining the difficulties which the 
contradictions of adverse writers have thrown in our 
way. He was too sincere and powerful a champion of 
the cause he espoused, not to be venerated with enthu¬ 
siasm by his party; and he was too bold, too sincere, 
too passionate, not to be hated by his opponents. The 
extravagance of the eulogies, and the rancour of the 
censures, with which his name has been treated ought 
not to surprise us ; and candour will content itself with 
a simple appeal to the circumstances under which he 
acted, where his actions are of a doubtful tendency. 
Hildebrand lived at a period when the light of truth 
had to pierce through the thick darkness of superstition, 
and when even the most acute and learned could hardly 
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fail to miss some of her rays, coming as they did through 
that dense medium. The received and general inter¬ 
pretation of truth, moreover, is at all times rather ap¬ 
pealed to, than truth itself: it is this which forms the 
standard of doctrine and of morals ; by this the many 
are governed, and the few judge and reason. They who 
pass beyond it to the prime principle itself, are the very 
elect of these few, and are certainly not to be looked for 
among those who willingly expose themselves to the toils 
and temptations of ambition. Considering Hilde¬ 
brand, therefore, among the other actors of his age, he 
should not be condemned with extraordinary severity, 
though it should be found that, in the course which he 
adopted, he followed not the pure spiritual rule of un¬ 
corrupted truth, but that modified or deformed image 
which had been set up in her place. But it was indeed 
the great purpose of his life to establish the maxims 
received through this medium. He acknowledged them 
as embodying the means of universal good ; as based 
on the everlasting intentions of Heaven ; and the en¬ 
thusiasm natural to his character taught him that to 
bring the world into subjection to a system hedged 
round by such principles would be to fulfil the designs 
of the Almighty, and to save mankind from ruin. With 
this for a governing motive to all his actions, he began 
his career: this prompted him to advise measures of 
the boldest kind to the mild and timid Alexander; by 
this he was impelled, at the commencement of his pon¬ 
tificate, to throw off every species of disguise, and let 
the world see at once what it was his purpose to effect. 
When resisted, he found in this the assurance which 
such a course demanded; and the ambition, the self- 
seeking, the fierceness,— whatever, in short, was merely 
personal, whatever made him a tyrant, — was sheltered 
under the engrossing idea, that the dignity of religion 
and the church could only be asserted by the profound 
humiliation of the civil power. 

This consideration ought at least to temper the judg¬ 
ments passed upon the career of Hildebrand; and to 
p 4 
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save him from the imputation of having been little more 
than a reckless tyrant. But what were the grand ob¬ 
jects which he proposed to secure by the daring experi¬ 
ments he made ? The first was, to clear the church of 
two base and odious sources of corruption ; the second 
was, to reassert its right to independence, its claim to 
dispense its own spiritual offices and commissions with¬ 
out the intervention of a political master. Simony is 
one of the foulest crimes of which a churchman can be 
guilty ; and the indulgence shown it, under one pre¬ 
tence or other, in wealthy establishments, is one of the 
main causes of their weakness and corruption. Had 
Hildebrand been really infected with the vices with 
which he was charged, he would yet have deserved well 
of the universal church, for having attempted to purge 
it of this destructive crime: his violence would have 
had a better apology than could be urged in almost any 
other instance of ecclesiastical severity ; and he would 
have merited as a churchman, if not as a simple Chris¬ 
tian, a high place among its benefactors. In respect to 
the design he formed of freeing the church from the ne¬ 
cessity of appealing to the civil power whenever a bishop 
was to be consecrated, care should be taken not to con¬ 
found this object with those which regard only the ag¬ 
grandisement of the church in its wealth or splendour. 
But such is the perverseness or the blindness of many 
on tills subject, that, while they heap up their epithets 
of abuse on Gregory for thus truly asserting the dignity 
of the church, they give unequivocal marks of appro¬ 
bation to those who nourish it in an ambition fatal to 
its strength and purity. Gregory beheld monarch* 
sunk in sensuality, or the slaves, by their position, of 
political expediency, making use of the church as a 
huge depository of bribes and rewards: he saw the 
most important of its trusts bestowed on those who had 
not even the shadow of a claim to the elevation, but that 
which they won by servility, by their assiduous devotion 
to the business of the court, or through the persuasion of 
patrons, unworthy themselves of confidence. He knew 
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that wide and populous districts were thereby placed 
under men who had neither experience nor spiiituality 
to recommend them ; and who, only anxious to obtain 
preferment, that they might enjoy wealth and luxury, 
would care as little about the flock of Christ, as if to 
guard and instruct it formeil no part of the obligations 
appended to their office. Nor did he fail to sec that 
the evil could not stop here. When the heads of the 
church rise through corrupt influence, the presence of 
the same evil principle will be manifest in the elevation 
of the inferior members; and thus the whole body of 
the priesthood will be infected with worldly-mindcdness, 
pride, and sensuality. To take that power out of the 
hand of the temporal sovereign, which had been so badly 
exercised, was the design of Gregory: and had he not 
pursued his purpose by means which were unauthorised 
by the Gospel ; had he only uprightly contended that 
monarchs ought not to have the unlimited power of 
placing.Christ’s heritage under whom they will ; that 
the church ought not to he surprised by the sudden 
elevation of men, whom it has had no means of examin¬ 
ing and proving, he would have ennobled himself in 
the eyes of every true member of the Christian church; 
and his labours, crowned with modified success, might 
have saved religion from many of the deepest wounds 
it has suffered at the hands of kings and princes. 

But. Hildebrand, while seeking to deliver the church 
from the danger of an improper interference with its 
appointments, forgot that the very independence for 
which he contended was founded on principles of the 
purest spirituality. Instead of contenting himself with 
simply acting on the defensive, which is al) that the 
Gospel allows its ministers to do, he became an assailant, 
and, forgetting or willingly blinding himself to the 
truth, that the civil magistrate is not less ordained by 
God than the rulers of the church, he usurped a right 
to chastise, which neither the nature of things nor the 
constitution of states, nor the scriptures, authorized him 
to assume. . '' error, so fatal to his success, so op- 
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posed to the holy humility proper to his office, and so 
destructive in its future effects, was the fruitful parent 
of those multiplied ills which attended his pontificate. 
On this the simoniacal prelates whom he summoned to 
his synods rested the whole strength of their resistance; 
by this the emperor was provided with reasons for 
defying his claims which the world could not answer ; 
and to this every opponent of the church has appealed, 
when bringing forth Hildebrand as a by-word on the 
ambition and tyranny of churchmen. 

Of the moral character of this celebrated pontiff, the 
accounts given are as various as those of his public 
actions: but we hesitate not in rejecting the reports of 
his enemies on this subject, as inconsistent with the 
whole tenour of his life. He began his career as a monk; 
and the severity of his virtue had sufficient influence to 
reform a monastery, till then the abode of the grossest 
licentiousness. When in the world, his ardent mind 
was intensely and unceasingly occupied with designs 
which, if they were mistaken ones, had yet a grandeur 
in them not to be comprehended by an enervated 
sensualist; while the determined manner in which he 
opposed the vices of the clergy must by necessity have 
prevented him from indulging them in his own person. 
The sum of his errors is soon cast up. He had an 
insatiable thirst for power, and his ambition was rendered 
fierce by contention : he began by struggling for the 
independence of the church ; but, dazzled by the hope 
of exalting it to supreme as well as independent au¬ 
thority, he invaded the rights of nations; confounded the 
power which belongs only to the universal church of 
Christ, with that which pertains to its particular divi¬ 
sions ; and, endeavouring to bring all things under the 
yoke of his despotism, wilfully forgot that, if kings ought 
not to have the power of sending improper men into the 
sanctuary, or of keeping out those who would moBt effi¬ 
ciently perform the work of Christ, priests ought to be con¬ 
tented with the power which they enjoy by their prayers 
i at the altar, by their communion with the great head of 
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the church, and by the promises which they possess of 
especial grace and protection. In other respects, Gregory 
seems to have been free from any gross stain on his 
character. His letters abound in sentiments exalted, 
dignified, and stirring; and we would far rather trust to 
them as a mirror of his character, than to the gloomy 
and heated language of controversy and declamation. 

The antipope Guibert made a vigorous effort to a.h. 
establish himself in his usurped dignity on the death of i°hi, 
Gregory ; but the Roman cardinals and princes treated 
his claims with contempt, and nominated Didier, abbot u 
of Cassino, to the vacant chair. It was not, however, 
till after a year had passed in mutual contention, that 
the abbot could be prevailed on to accept the papacy. 

A few months terminated liis reign, and, brief as was 
the period between his elevation and his death, it was 
distracted by the resistance of the antipope, and the 
clamours of the Roman populace and a strong party 
of the clergy. Victor 111. was succeeded by Urban II., 
who owed his election to the still paramount in¬ 
fluence of the countess Matilda. Guibert, however, 
continued to oppose the proceedings of the electors, 
nor was he expelled the city till the misfortunes of 
Henry deprived him of support. Urban, shortly after 
his election, held a council at Rome, in which he con¬ 
firmed the decrees of his predecessor ; and this was 
succeeded by several others, the great object of which 
was to establish the laws against simony and concu¬ 
binage. But in 1095 he summoned at Placentia one of 
the most numerous councils which had ever been wit¬ 
nessed in the West: such was the concourse of bishops 
and princes, with their respective followers, to this 
famous assembly, that the deliberations had to be carried 
on in the open air. The subjects debated were of an 
importance proportionable to the extent and solemnity 
of the meeting; and it was now for the first time en¬ 
quired by the assembled representatives of the church, 
how the suffering Christians of the East might be de¬ 
livered from the dire oppression of the Saracens. 
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Urban, in furtherance of the grand design thus brought 
forward, proceeded from Placentia into France, and in 
the month of November assembled at Clermont, in Au¬ 
vergne, a council superior even in numbers and splendour 
to that which had been held on the other side of the Alps. 
The subject of a crusade against the infidels was now to he 
solemnly considered, as demanding the attention of the 
whole Christian world. Crcgory VII. had already used 
his interest to arouse the princes of the West to under¬ 
take the deliverance of their distant brethren; but he 
was prevented from pursuing the work by the dangers 
in which he found himself involved by attempts which 
more intimately concerned his safety and the dignity of 
the church. It was reserved, therefore, for Urban to 
bring this vast and wonderful design distinctly into 
view ; and in this he was greatly aided by the circum¬ 
stances of the age. The warlike spirit which led the 
countless tribes of the North to make the conquest of 
more fruitful regions, had neither sunk under the 
enervating temptations of southern luxuries, nor been 
repressed by the influences of the Gospel. Adventure 
and conquest fostered it with strong food ; and the 
splendour of the prize with which victory was crowned 
made war magnificent, and prepared it to accompany 
civilisation as the minister of wealth and dominion. 
The benignity of Christian principles cannot be really 
understood, much less obeyed, unless the religion itself 
be received in its fulness and purity: but Europe had 
for centuries been adopting successive modifications of 
the great evangelical law of charity ; and, by the time 
that Charlemagne was crowned emperor of the West, 
the heads of the church could not fail to perceive that, 
through the ambition of princes and the pride of their 
nobles, a spirit was generated which, if not subdued to 
the gospel, must speedily render its precepts of no effect 
to the improvement of society. Chivalry was instituted, 
under the auspices of the best minds and the most 
generous hearts that the age furnished: devout feeling 
and Christian faith were not wanting in the establish- 
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ment of its principles ; and it was sent forth into the 
world the personification of honour enlightened and 
sanctified. The increasing power of the popes, to which 
it was so greatly indebted for its institution, and the 
close mingling of every religious claim with an addi¬ 
tional one on the part of superstition, created new de¬ 
mands upon the energies of this young and brilliant 
offspring of the church: they were at all times willingly 
met; and, gathering strength by exercise, it now seemed 
to stand in full panoply, awaiting the call to some high 
duty worthy of its zeal and strength. 

The condition of the Christians, in those parts of the 
East which had fallen under the yoke of the Saraeens, 
had varied with the character of the chiefs to whom 
they were subject. Many large branches of the com¬ 
munity, broken off by the controversies of Nestorius and 
Eutyclies, were, we have seen, early transplanted into 
the provinces held by the Moslem. There they flou¬ 
rished and increased; and, whether the infidel was ren¬ 
dered tolerant by the knowledge that they were separatists 
from the church, or that they were less disposed than the 
orthodox to contend for their rights and customs, they 
suffered few outrages on their liberty. But Jerusalem 
and the surrounding territory had ever been contem¬ 
plated by devout Christians with profound reverence, 
and from a very early period the more enthusiastic of 
their number had not feared to encounter the perils and 
difficulties of a journey to the sacred cradle of their 
faith, from the remotest bounds of the north. The 
poorest and the wealthiest were to be seen habited in 
the pilgrim’s garb: youth rejoiced to expend its courage 
and its strength in traversing the route that led to the 
doubly consecrated mount of salvation; and age felt that 
it could nowhere lay aside its burdens and its sorrows 
so well as at the sepulchre of Christ On the capture 
of Jerusalem by the Saracens, the pilgrim found the 
difficulties of his undertaking greatly increased. The 
pride and jealousy of the conquerors guarded every 
corner of the city; and those holy retreats where he 
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had formerly poured out his soul in unrestrained prayer 
and confession were now closed against him, or could 
only be entered on the payment of a sum greater than 
many could command. To the followers of Mahomet, 
Jerusalem was not less sacred than to those of Christ. 
They believed that it was in its holy precincts that heaven 
revealed to their prophet its sublimest mysteries; and 
thus the bitterness of religious rivalry was added to the 
other sources of contempt with which they regarded the 
Christians. Though they suffered them, therefore, to 
enter the city, and perform their devotions at the se¬ 
pulchre, this permission was granted with evident 
reluctance. The revenue derived from the tax paid by 
the pilgrims, and the traffic carried on through their 
means, afforded one great reason for their admitting 
them within gates which they would have so gladly 
closed against all but worshippers of the prophet; the 
cautious spirit which distinguished the first of their 
chief's was another. It was clearly seen that, if the 
tomb of Christ had been fortified against all approach, 
the whole of Christendom,—not only the Greek empire, 
but the farthest provinces of the West,—would have 
poured forth their armies to vindicate the right of his 
servants. By these considerations, the masters of Jeru¬ 
salem were induced to allow the ingress and egress of 
those numerous bands of pilgrims who were seen gather¬ 
ing from time to time around the walls of the city : but 
the caprice of tyranny often overcomes its policy, and 
the pilgrims were exposed to frequent abuse and per¬ 
sonal injury. Sometimes, also, the tribute demanded was 
so exorbitant, that very few could pay it; and numbers 
of poor distressed supplicants, weighed down by fatigue 
and anxiety, were left to die on the ground, when at 
the very point of realising all those ardent hopes which 
had brought them through so many perils. 

It would have been a disgrace to Christian nations, at 
any period of the world, to suffer a barbarous people 
thus to oppose them in an act of devotion. A pilgrim¬ 
age to Jerusalem was deemed necessary to the perfection 
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of a holy life; and, in judging of the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of the crusades, we have nothing to do 
with the question whether such an act could in any way 
be acceptable to God or not. It was then regarded as 
highly pleasing in the eye of the Redeemer; and Chris¬ 
tian kings and prelates were bound to see that those 
whom they ruled and taught were not prevented by the 
tyranny of a foreign power from continuing a practice 
whicli their belief had sanctified, and the custom of 
ages rendered essential, in many instances, to peace 
of conscience. Unfortunately, however, the mode in 
which the crusades were undertaken, and the objects of 
their supporters, will not allow of our defending them 
on these simple principles. Instead of being confined 
to the only legitimate purpose for which they could have 
been commenced, they were carried on with the design 
of making conquests ; and Christian chivalry, which 
might, according to the belief of the period, have been 
nobly employed in claiming a privilege that violated 
no law of nations, stained the brightness of its armour 
in blood unlawfully and vainly shed. 

At the council of Clermont appeared the first preacher 
of the crusades, Peter file Hermit, a man remarkable 
for his energy and piety, and who to his enthusiasm 
must have united no slight intellectual endowments. 
His words penetrated the hearts of men like a divine 
signal; and it was mainly owing to the excitement he 
had created, that the town of Clermont presented on this 
occasion, so grand a scene of chivalry and devotion. 
The early sittings of this celebrated, assembly rvere em¬ 
ployed in the settlement of measures intended to effect a 
reform in the manners of the clergy, and to cleanse the 
church of those corruptions which had been introduced 
by the laxity allowed under the government of former 
pontiffs. On the meeting of the council for the tenth time, 
the concourse of people anxious to witness or take part 
in its proceedings was so great, that it was found neces¬ 
sary to hold the session in the grand square of the city. 
There, on a throne erected for the occasion, and sur- 
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rounded by his cardinals, Urban sat prepared to summon 
the representatives of all the great Christian powers to 
promise their co-operation in the deliverance of the holy 
sepulchre. At his side stood the hermit Peter; and, be¬ 
fore a word fell from the mouth of any one else, the 
venerable man set forth, in the plain but fervid language 
of experience and conviction, the calamitous condition 
of those who, in obedience to their faith and their con¬ 
science, had sought an asylum near the sepulchre of 
their Lord. Deep was the impression which his words 
made on the minds of the assembled multitudes, and 
while they were still glowing with wonder and indigna¬ 
tion at the scenes he had depicted. Urban began to ad¬ 
dress them on the same high and all-engrossing theme. 
“ A people without God, the son of the Egyptian bond- 
woman,” he exclaimed, “ possesses the cradle of our 
faith and the country of our Lord. That city of the 
king of kings, whence the light of truth has been dif¬ 
fused among the nations, is made the ministress of the 
basest superstition; that tomb where death was van¬ 
quished by its victim, that tomb whence first arose the 
sun of the resurrection, has been polluted by Those who 
will only rise again to serve ijpr fuel to the fires of 
hell. Even now has the triumphant imposture spread 
• the darkness of its errors over the richest provinces of 
the East. Antioch, Ephesus, Nice, have become the 
prey of the Mussulmans ; the shores of the Hellespont 
are planted with their standards, and the Christian 
countries of Europe await with trembling expectation 
their descent upon our shores. If the Lord himself, 
then, rousing his children, and arming them to battle, 
stop not their triumphant march, what nation, what 
kingdom, will be able to close against them the ports of 
the West ? ” As the pontiff proceeded, his language 
grew more powerful and passionate; he brought to 
his aid the sublime figures of Scripture, and the argu¬ 
ments suggested by all the associations most venerable 
to the human heart. " Warriors,” he exclaimed, 
" you who have been so ready to adopt any occs- 
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sion for strife, behold a war sacred and legitimate! 
If you triumph, the benedictions of Heaven and the 
.kingdoms of Asia will be your reward; if you fall, 
you will have the glory of dying in the same place as 
Jesus Christ; and God will not forget that you were en¬ 
gaged in his warfare. What base affections, what low 
enervating sentiments, can keep you from joining in this 
holy cause ? Soldiers of God 1 henceforth be deaf to all 
but the lamentations of Zion; break asunder all the 
ties of earth, and remember what the Lord hath said: 

‘ lie that loveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me ; aud whosoever shall forsake his house, 
or his father, or mother, or wife, or children, or heritage, 
for my sake, shall be rewarded an hundred-fold, and shall 
possess everlasting life.' ” Scarcely hail these solemn 
words fallen from the lips of the pontiff, when the whole 
assembly, as actuated by a single spirit, burst forth into 
one loud shout: “ It is the will of God ! It is the will 
of God !”—“ Yes, it is indeed the will of God,” re¬ 
joined Urban : “ to-day are fulfilled the words of Christ, 
who has promised to be in the midst of his people met 
together in his name : it is he who hath inspired you 
with the sentiment you have pronounced : let it be your 
war-cry : and let it proclaim among the nations the 
presence of the God of Hosts.” Then, holding up the 
cross, he continued, “ It is Christ himself who, having 
left the tomb, now presents to you his cross : it shall be 
the sign raised among the nations appointed to gather 
together the dispersed children of Israel: carry it then 
on your shoulders, and on your breasts; let it shine 
upon your arms and on your standards: it will become 
the promise of victory or the palm of martyrdom ; it 
will remind you, without ceasing, that Jesus Christ 
died for you, and that you also ought to die for him.” 

A general confession of sins followed, and absolution 
having been pronounced, the bishop of l’uy demanded 
the privilege of being admitted the first soldier of the 
cross. The zeal of this prelate was followed by many 
others, and a large concourse of the principal barons 

VOL. tr. 4 
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and knights of France swore before the pontiff to avenge 
the cause of their Saviour. Urban, on the other hand, 
promised to those who assumed the cross the full re¬ 
mission of their sins ; put their persons, their families, 
and possessions, under the protection of the church, 
and of St. Peter and St. Paul; and pronounced an 
anathema against all who should do aught to injure or 
afflict them.* 

The excitement which prevailed on this extraordinary 
occasion, did not pass away with the hour that gave it 
birth. Throughout France nothing was to be heard 
but prayers for the deliverance of Jerusalem: every 
where might be seen crowds of devout candidates for 
the honour of the cross, pressing to the churches and 
soliciting the benediction of the pope. Urban, un¬ 
wearied in his labours, passed rapidly from one quarter 
of the country to the other, and the zeal of the people 
was never left unanswered. “ Receive this sign,” he 
said to each suppliant that prostrated himself before 
him; “ receive it, as tile image of the death and pas¬ 
sion of the Saviour of the world, that neither sin nor 
misfortune may reach you in your journey, and that 
you may return happier and far better than you set 
out.” 

Ape have not space to enter into any further detail re¬ 
specting the crusades. Urban excused himself from ac¬ 
companying the expedition, on the plea that the cares of 
bis pontificate prohibited his departure from Europe; 
and it is with no little astonishment that we find it could 
ever have entered the mind of even the most enthusiastic, 
that the sovereign pontiff—he on whom, as the church 
was then constituted, rested the responsibility of its go¬ 
vernment—could, under any circumstances, have left his 
important charge, to employ his time and experience on 
a perilous expedition to the most distant countries. But 
the situation of Urban was sufficiently difficult to con¬ 
vince those who might otherwise have rejected any 
consideration of this kind, that to have left his seat 

* Michaud, Hist, des Croisades, tom. i. 
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unoccupied at such a period would have been to expose 
Christendom to a worse degree of anarchy than it had 
ever yet experienced. The conflict between the church 
and the temporal power was at its height. Germany 
still upheld its monarch in rebellion against his spiritual 
father. Philip I. of France was excommunicated by 
the pontiff' in the council of Clermont; and while he 
had thus two powerful princes for his declared foes, he 
saw Home itself, the sacred capital of that dominion 
which seemed bounded only by the boundaries of Chris¬ 
tendom, in the hands of his rival Guibert. It was not 
till towards the conclusion of his pontificate that he ob¬ 
tained undisputed possession of the dignity. lie then 
held several synods ; one, especially, at llari, in 1 <)<>S, 
in which the controversy with the Greeks respecting 
the procession of the Holy Ghost was renewed by An¬ 
selm ; and another at Rome, in in which he re¬ 

newed and confirmed the canons published in the 
council of Placentia. He died shortly after the meeting 
of this assembly, leaving behind him the reputation of 
having closely followed iu the steps of Hildebrand as a 
defender of the papal supremacy, and of having carried 
into effect, by the institution of the crusades, one of the 
greatest designs ever conceived by the loftiest or the most 
ambitious intellects. 

While these events were taking place in Europe, the 
empire in the East was still rapidly verging towards the 
last stage of decline. But the ambition of its patriarchs 
and princes remained undiminished. Eustathius, who 
ascended the patriarchal throne after Sergius, employed 
the treasure of both the church and the state to purchase 
permission from Rome to assume the title of universal 
bishop of the East. John XIX. appeared strongly in¬ 
clined, it is said, to accept the proffered bribe, but was 
prevented by the clamours of the Roman clergy. The 
ambitious patriarch lived few years to lament his dis¬ 
appointment. He was succeeded by a monk named 
Alexis, who governed the church of Constantinople 
during seventeen years, which embraced the re- 
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mainder of the reign of liasil and Constantine, and the 
reigns of Itomanus Argyrus and Michael the Thessa- 
lonian ; the former of whom, a man of many virtues, pe¬ 
rished by the infamous arts of his empress, the abandoned 
Zoe, who immediately after espoused Michael. This 
prince reigned about seven years, anti Zoe at his death 
found herself constrained to adopt his nephew as partner 
in the government of the empire. His treason enabled 
her to humble him ; and, his eyes having been put out, 
he spent the rest of his life a prisoner in a monastery. 
Constantine Monomachus was then called from exile, 
and, consenting to marry Zoe, was elevated to the throne. 
Alexis died soon after the accession of this emperor, and 
his house being searched, it was found to contain a vast 
mass of gold, which the monarch, it is said, did not 
scruple to appropriate.* 

The new' patriarch, Michael Cerularius, made himself 
conspicuous by starting a question, the agitation of which 
was fruitful in all the usual consequences of religious 
dispute. This controversy was commenced in a letter 
which he wrote, in his own name, and in that of Leo, 
archbishop of Acridia and Bulgaria, to the bishop of 
Trani, and which he also directed him to communicate 
to the pontiff and the church in the West at large. 
The main points of complaint in this epistle were di¬ 
rected against the use of unleavened bread by the Latins 
in the celebration of the Eucharist; against the practice 
of fasting on the Saturdays in Lent; against the alleged 
vice of eating the blood of beasts and things strangled ; 
and against their neglecting to sing the alleluiah in 
Lent. In order to prove the determination with which 
he intended to follow up his charge, he forthwith or¬ 
dered the churches of the Latins in Constantinople to 

* The wealth of the prelates at this period is also shown by the anecdote 
related of the archbishop of Thessalonica. The emperor Michael, having 
heard from the clergy of that place that the archbishop would not pay 
them their pensions, directed him forthwith to satisfy their claims. He 
refused, and the emperor immediately forced open his treasures, in which 
be found 33(H) pounds of gold. Having paid the clergy, he gave what re¬ 
mained of this sum to the poor, and, expelling the archbishop from the 
diocese, kept him a prisoner in the country. Fleury, liv. 5‘J. n. 18. 
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be shut up, and expelled the monks from their monas¬ 
teries. Cardinal Humbert was the first of the Roman 
ecclesiastics who became acquainted with these proceed¬ 
ings, and he hastened to communicate the letter to pope 
Leo. The pontiff lost no time in replying to the 
epistle; and he wisely and temperately observed, that 
the diversity of ceremonies in churches was no lawful 
or sufficient reason for their separation. Both Michael 
and the emperor admitted the propriety of this maxim, 
and, at their invitation, the pontiff sent his legates to 
Constantinople, to hold a conference on the points in 
dispute. On their arrival in the imperial capital, the 
controversy was carried on with fresh vigour by Hum¬ 
bert, the chief representative of the Roman church on 
this occasion, and Nicetas I’ectoratus, a monk of Studia, 
and tile principal ally of the patriarch. This latter 
writer stated. that those who make use of unleavened 
bread are still under the shadow of the law: that, they 
assist at the altar of the Jews, and eat not that bread 
which is Kiijicrsiihstantia/ or ciiiixiibxliiiitinl to us ; be¬ 
cause unleavened bread is dead bread, having no virtue 
or efficacy in it: that it is not such bread as is perfect, 
complete, and composed of three things, figuring out to 
us the body of Christ, which three things are the leaven, 
the meal, and the water, and which answer respectively 
to the spirit, the water, and the blood spoken of by 
Christ; that Jesus Christ made use of leavened bread 
at the institution of the Eucharist, because he established 
it on the 13th and not on the 14tli day of the month, 
that is, before the feast of unleavened bread.” He ar¬ 
gued in a similar manner on the custom of fasting on 
Saturdays, which he declared to be contrary to the 
usage of the apostolic times. Humbert replied in a 
strain of bitter invective to the observations of Nicetas, 
and declared that he had perverted Scripture by his 
interpretations. This reply he followed up by an act 
of authority, which shows how powerful an influence 
the Roman pontiff possessed over the minds of the 
Greeks, notwithstanding all the resistance of the patri- 
<i 3 
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archs and the emperors. Proceeding with his associates 
to tile monastery of which Nicetas was an inmate, he 
there, in the presence of the monarch, obliged him to 
retract his opinions, and cast the writings in which they 
were contained into the fire. Nicetas did not resist, 
but the next day sought the legates at their own resi¬ 
dence, and there repeated his recantation. 

It was expected that Michael Cerularius would him¬ 
self have been induced by this example of his zealous 
ally to seek peace with the pontiff. But he remained 
firm to his purpose; and Humbert, finding it impossible 
to weaken his resolution, had recourse to the always 
ready instruments of pontifical authority, excommuni¬ 
cation and anathemas. Enraged at this proceeding, 
the patriarch, it is said, formed the intention of drawing 
the legates into the hands of the populace, whom he had 
violently excited against them, but was prevented from 
fulfilling his design by the prudence of the emperor. 
Humbert and his colleagues justified their conduct by 
sending the monarch a true copy of the excommunica¬ 
tion, which Cerularius was accused of having falsified. 
This had its due effect, and Constantinople was thrown 
into general confusion by the dispute which immediately 
followed between the emperor and the patriarch. The 
death of the former alone saved Michael from perpetual 
disgrace and exile. Theodora l’orphyrogenita, the succes¬ 
sor to the throne, was unable or unwilling to resist his 
opinions. This was also the case with Michael Stratonicus, 
in whose reign he acquired a great addition to his wealth 
and authority, and at length possessed sufficient influ¬ 
ence with the people to make the aged sovereign resign 
his sceptre into the hands of Isaac Comnenus. This event 
took place in the year 1057 ; and the Greek and Latin 
ohurchcs continued front that period in a state of fierce 
and open hostility. The new emperor and the patriarch 
retained their esteem for each other but a short time. Mi¬ 
chael set no bounds to his pride and ambition. He affected 
both in his style and manners an equality with the sove¬ 
reign ; and the emperor, having heard him openly declare 
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that there was no difference between sacerdotal and im¬ 
perial power, resolved upon making a bold attempt to 
relieve himself from the rivalry of so dangerous a subject. 
A small band of soldiers accordingly were despatched to 
a church in the suburbs in which Michael was officiat¬ 
ing ; and in a few hours not only the patriarch him¬ 
self, but his friends and his family, were conveyed on 
board a ship bound for a distant port. Michael died in 
time to save the emperor from the hazardous experiment 
of publicly deposing him. The people of Constanti¬ 
nople venerated him for his learning and abilities, and, 
no doubt, for many of those very qualities which ren. 
dered him dangerous and obnoxious to the monarch. 

The reigns of the emperors between the last-men¬ 
tioned sovereign and Alexius, who was declared emperor 
in the year 1081, maybe passed over in our necessarily 
rapid narrative, with the brief statement that, the Seljouk 
Turks, during this period, were every day gathering fresh 
strength ; that they were in vain opposed by the em¬ 
peror Itomanus Diogenes, whom the empress Eudocia 
had espoused and elevated to the throne as the champion 
of her people ; and that the accession of Alexius was 
attended with tumults which bathed the streets of Con¬ 
stantinople with the blood of many of her citizens. But 
this prince had scarcely seated himself on the throne, 
when tidings reached the capital that Robert Guiscard 
was traversing the Grecian seas with a fleet which had 
on board the choicest warriors of Europe. In this season 
of terror, and while he was encamped with his army on 
the shores of the Bosphorus, he sent messengers to his 
brother, Isaac Comnenus, who shared with him the im¬ 
perial power, to direct him to convert the treasures of 
the church into specie, for the payment of the troops. 
Isaac trembled at undertaking a task which threatened 
such fearful results ; hut the circumstances of the 
time admitted not of delay, and having assembled a 
council of bishops in the church of St. Sophia, he com¬ 
municated to them the necessity of the case in a manner 
which left them no alternative but obedience. Alexius, 
u 4 
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oa liis return, promised them an ample restitution, when 
the troubles which then afflicted the empire should be 
overcome. No sooner, however, had he relieved him¬ 
self and his people from the ruin which seemed im¬ 
pending over them, than he received an epistle from 
Urban, notifying tbe preparations which had been made 
for an expedition against the Saracens, and intimating 
the duty which would be imposed upon him to provide 
for their safe and prosperous passage through his do¬ 
minions. Alexius was too good a politician not to expect 
with dread the arrival of a vast tumultuous army like 
that which he knew would march under the standards 
of the fierce nobles of the north. Nor was lie without 
fear that Bohcmond, the valiant son of Robert Guiscard, 
who had already evinced his signal prowess in the siege 
of Durazzo, might be tempted by tin.- dazzling bribe of 
an imperial crown to stop his troops midway, and sa¬ 
tiate his ambition before he satisfied the ardour of his 
devotion. Some of these apprehensions were fully real¬ 
ised. At the very first arrival of the crusaders in 
Constantinople, they behaved with insulting barbarity, 
and exercised upon the inhabitants and their property 
every species of violence. But Alexius cautiously con¬ 
cealed his feelings, and the crusaders continued their 
route into Syria. Of the miseries they encountered, of 
the fortitude they displayed, or of the battles they 
fought, it is not necessary to speak in this place : but, 
after innumerable calamities, and a sacrifice of human 
life greater than that demanded by war in its most 
ruthless forms, Jerusalem became the reward of their 
united valour, ambition, and devotion. 

In examining the state of religion at this period, we 
find the lines drawn broad and deep by which it was 
characterised. The disputes between Hildebrand and 
the emperor on the one hand, and the crusades on the 
other, afford many collective views of the struggles and 
the superstitions — of the virtues enamoured of reigning 
errors, and of the errors that made themselves thrones, 
which so remarkably distinguished the eleventh century. 
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Berenger, a monk of Tours, and archdeacon of Angers, 
was the only ecclesiastic who rendered himself remark¬ 
able by reviving, at this time, the controversies of the 
former age. He began liis labours as a disputant on the 
subject of infant baptism, but soon became involved in 
the more difficult and at that time dangerous controversy 
respecting the Eucharist. His opinions were speedily 
made known to Leo IX., and the attention of that, pon¬ 
tiff was subsequently more readily roused by the inform¬ 
ation he received, that William (luke of Normandy had 
allowed him to reside and teach in his dominions. In a 
public conference, however, which the duke directed to 
be held for the examination of his opinions, Berenger was 
said to be defeated ; and it might have been expected 
that no more would he heard of his supposed heresy. 
But so far was Berenger himself from allowing that 
his doctrines had been fairly confuted, that lie wrote 
to the clergy of Chartres, and distinctly accused the 
whole Homan church, with the pope at its head, of 
the very crime of heresy with which he had himself 
been charged. In a council which the pope soon after 
held at Vercelli, the works of Johannes Scotus Krigena, 
on which Berenger founded his opinions, were con¬ 
demned and burnt; Berenger himself was also con¬ 
demned ; and king Henry of France summoned a 
synod at Baris, principally for the purpose of examin¬ 
ing the disputed doctrines. Berenger, in writing to 
Ascelin, a monk of Bee, thus speaks on tin; subject:— 
“ You regard John Scot as a heretic, but you commit 
an injustice thereby, which I pray God to pardon you. 
If I found in his writings any thing which is not clear 
and correct, I would at once condemn it. But I can dis¬ 
cover nothing in them which is not taught by the fathers. 
With regard to the doctrine which you teach with Pas- 
chasius, that is, that, in the sacrament of the altar, the 
substance of the bread absolutely subsists no longer; it 
is a notion not only contrary to good sense, and absurd, 
but incompatible with the Gospel and with St. Paul.” 

Berenger, in this and other passages of his writings. 
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plainly teaches the simple and original doctrine of the 
spiritual presence only of Christ in the communion of 
his body and blood. He employed in the defence of 
his opinions great learning, the subtleties of metaphysics, 
and all the apparatus of scholastic logic. But in pro¬ 
portion to the reasonableness of his doctrine and the 
force of his arguments, were the majority of the clergy 
disposed to treat him with fierce intolerance ; and in the 
council of Paris, held in October, 10.50, it was declared, 
that as he had refused to attend, all the army of France, 
with the priests at their head, would pursue him and 
his accomplices, till they either made them retreat, or 
punished their crime with death. In the year 1.355, a 
council was held at Tours, under the direction of Hil¬ 
debrand, who was at that time legate in France. Beren- 
ger appears to have either compromised or concealed his 
opinions on this occasion ; but, however he modified 
them, or whatever weakness he manifested, it is certain 
that he immediately afterwards republished his original 
sentiments, and continued to do so till 105.9, when 
Nicholas II. summoned him to attend a council at 
Home, convened for the purpose of condemning his 
doctrines anew. Many of the most eminent ecclesiastics 
of the age had been engaged in controversy with him, 
from his first appearance before the world. Among these 
the chief was Lanfranc; and this eminent prelate, to¬ 
gether with Alberic, a monk of Mount Cassino, took 
upon themselves the important charge of confuting his 
supposed errors before the prelates assembled to judge 
his cause. Berengcr, either convinced by the reason¬ 
ings of his opponents, or terrified by the authority and 
power of the synod, again professed himself willing to 
retract his opinions, and not only signed a profession of 
faith contradicting the doctrines for which he had so 
strongly contended, but with his own hands threw into 
the fire both the writings he had published himself, and 
the famous work of Scotus Krigena. 

It was now supposed that no further disorder could 
take place in the church from the agitation of Berenger’s 
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heterodox opinions : but, to the astonishment of the 
world, and certainly little to the credit of his candour 
or honesty, he had no sooner passed the Alps than he 
began to labour again in diffusing the doctrines which 
he had thus, apparently from his conscience, condemned. 
The endeavour to defend the conduct of those whose 
opinions deserve approbation, simply because they agree 
with us in sentiment, has produced many dangerous 
perversions of moral truth; and the falsehood of which 
Berenger, it seems, was really guilty, must be left 
where and as it is found, a broad and dark spot on the 
reputation of a man of genius. To the attempts made 
by some of the French bishops to repress his opinions 
by the decrees of provincial synods, be paid no atten¬ 
tion ; and had not the Roman pontiff been induced, by 
the importance of the dispute, to notice his proceed¬ 
ings, the doctrines he preached might, by the courage 
and energy he now evinced, have l>ecn established in a 
large portion of the church. This would have laid the 
foundation of a general reform, long before it was 
meditated as a thing to be attempted, and Christendom 
would have been spared several centuries of gloom and 
degradation. Gregory VII. had already, we have seen, 
performed the part of a judge on llcrenger. He had 
since then possessed ample means of examining the state 
of the dispute, and the consequences it might be ex¬ 
pected to produce. But he had not come to the same 
conclusion on the subject as the council of Paris. In¬ 
stead of determining to pursue the heresiarch with the 
sword, he summoned him to a synod at Rome, in which 
he tolerantly allowed him to defend his opinions for 
three days together against the supporters of the 
established doctrines. At the close of the disputation 
Berenger once more professed himself ready to renounce 
the doctrines for which he had not only endured so 
many labours, but forfeited his character for honesty, to 
support. The part which Hildebrand took in this 
affair, though prudent and charitable, was regarded 
with suspicion by his colleagues in the government of 
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the church. There is, indeed, some reason to believe 
that his strong and acute intellect had by its own 
natural energy secretly thrown off 1 a part, at least, 
of the burden which the enervated minds of his contem¬ 
poraries rejoiced to bear. But whatever were his 
opinions of the merits of Berenger’s case, that remarkable 
man had no sooner signed his recantation than the 
pontiff presented him with an epistle to the archbishop 
of Tours and the bishop of Angers, the purport of 
which was, that he had taken Bercnger under his 
especial protection ; that they were to defend him 
against his enemy the count of Angers; and that 
whoever injured him or his property should be punished 
with excommunication. Gregory, by his liberality, 
afforded his opponents the opportunity of charging 
him with heresy ; and even his friends considered that 
he had evinced far too great a degree of tolerance 
towards so inveterate a heretic. Berengcr, it is said, 
made some further faint attempt to revive the contro¬ 
versy, even after the council of Home; but his spirits 
were now worn out, and, retiring to the Isle of Cosmus, 
near Tours, he died there in the year 1088. 

The churchmen of this century were too busily 
engaged in the contentions which had arisen respecting 
the power and temporalities of their order, to cidtivate 
with much success either literature or theology. Lan- 
franc, who rose to be archbishop of Canterbury ; Be- 
renger, whose career has been just described: and 
Hildebrand, whose epistles merit a place among the 
most eloquent compositions of the middle ages, would, 
probably, in a different state of things, have distinguished 
themselves as much by their authorship, as they did in 
the present period by their controversies and their am¬ 
bition. Peter Damianus, who having received the dignity 
of cardinal, and the rich bishopric of Ostia, with that 
of Engalio in enmmendam, resigned them all to enjoy 
leisure and meditation, deserves an eminent place among 
the few writers of this century that are worthy of being 
named. His piety enabled him to describe with force 
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the corruptions which he lamented; and his station 
afforded him the opportunity of discerning the evils 
which shook the foundations of the church, in their 
earliest growth. As he was frequently consulted by the 
sovereign pontiff on matters of deep interest, and carried 
on a correspondence with all the great men in the 
church, his letters and the record of his proceedings are 
a valuable addition to the history of his age. Anselm, 
archbishop of Canterbury, an admirable logician and 
grammarian; Dithmar, a (ierman monk, and a writer 
of chronicles ; with many others, might also form part 
of a list of the authors of this century : but little was 
added to the stock of knowledge, by their productions ; 
and thought seemed to acknowledge, at this period, no 
other impulse than ambition and the love of controversy. 
Among the Greeks, Tlieophanes the historian, Cedrenus, 
also an historian, Theophylactes, a commentator on 
Scripture, and Simeon the younger, are all whom it is 
necessary for us to mention as known to the present 
time. The last-named writer is celebrated for his asce¬ 
ticism, which is particularly exhibited in one of his dis¬ 
courses on prayer. “ Three things are to be practised,” 
says he, “ in order to the attainment of your wishes on 
this subject: that is to say, couteinpt for the creature, 
both rational and irrational; mortification ; anti a con¬ 
science pure, undefiled, and free from every kind of 
passion and selfishness. Then, sitting tranquilly and 
alone in a corner of your cell, do what 1 now tell you : 
keeping your door shut, lift up your mind above the vain 
and transitory things of the world, and, bowing your 
head upon your knees, hold in your breath, and seek 
your heart in the spirit. At first all will be thick dark¬ 
ness : but continuing this practice day and night, you 
will discover wonders, and find endless consolation ; for 
when the mind has once found out the place of the soul, 
it perceives things of which before it had no conception : 
it discovers the atmophere about the heart, and becomes 
luminous and full of wisdom.” * 


* Dupin. 
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The spirit which dictated this interesting description 
of ascetic meditation was that which governed the better 
order of minds in the establishment of those numerous 
monasteries which were now to be found in all parts of 
Christendom. More than one celebrated institution of 
this nature arose in this century. John Gualbert, a 
Florentine gentleman, founded, at its commencement, 
the celebrated convent of Vallombrosa, and nobly earned, 
by his holiness anil virtues, the name of saint. To¬ 
wards its close, Bruno of Cologne instituted the monas¬ 
tery of Chartreuse in a wild and melancholy desert, but 
not more gloomy in its aspect than the character of the 
new establishment. The rule of St. Benedict continued 
to form the basis of monastic government; but it had 
been greatly modified by the sloth and licentiousness of 
the monks ; and in the new institutions which appeared 
at this period, it was the great object of their founders 
to revive, and increase by fresh regulations, the severity 
of the original law. 

In this age, also, we first hear of the college of car¬ 
dinals. The dignified clergy of several dioceses had 
been long known by the title of cardinal; but it was not 
till now that they were collected into a body, and recog¬ 
nised as the established electors, ministers^ and coun¬ 
sellors of the popes. A most important change was 
introduced into the government of the church by the 
institution of such an order. The people and the whole 
body of the clergy, who had before enjoyed so large a 
share in the election of the pontiffs, were thereby de¬ 
prived of their rights ; anil in a short time scarce a 
vestige was left of what had formed so striking a fea¬ 
ture in the ancient church. If any thing was wanted 
to complete the system of corruption exhibited in the 
papacy, this was an admirable expedient to effect it. 
The clergy at large cannot easily be made the slaves of 
court influence ; if they are bribed, it must lie by the 
grant of general privileges, which raise and profit the 
order itself: but a small class of men, like the Roman car¬ 
dinals, are always under the power of temptations, which 
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render it equally dangerous to religion and freedom that 
they should be intrusted with the sole right of electing 
to great ecclesiastical offices. 

The narrowness of our limits will not allow us to 
attempt any account of the controversies which arose 
about this time between the Nominalists, the Realists, 
and the Formalists, the names given to the several classes 
of logicians. But they had an evident connection with 
the theological disputes of the period; and during 
400 years, the minutest questions of a strictly verbal 
philosophy were investigated with the same force and 
earnestness, and the same sacrifices of candour and 
charity, as the gravest doctrines of salvation. This 
was almost a necessary consequence of the authority 
which had been assumed by the dominant members of 
the church. Nothing can be more desirable than pre. 
cision of ideas on matters of such importance as man’s 
justification and renewal, and the methods by which 
they are effected ; but precision is the measurement of 
ideas ; and it is evident that any effort to force those 
which concern theological mysteries through the ordi¬ 
nary moulds of thought must be attended with many 
and dangerous errors. We cannot be precise where the 
objects contemplated lie beyond the comprehension of 
the mind: but the fearful intolerance of Rome had 
acted as a feverish, unhealthy stimulant to enquiry. 
Where life and death were concerned, there was ample 
reason to desire exact definitions; and the subtleties 
and anxious speculations of the schoolmen may, after 
all, be probably ascribed rather to the undue import¬ 
ance attached to particular dogmas, and to the practical 
consequences which followed their reception, than to the 
mere unsubstantial love of speculative logic. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

ROMAN TONTIFFS. -DISFUTK BETWEEN ARRIAN AND FREDERIC 

RARBAROSSA. — STATE OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. -CELE¬ 
BRATED MEN.-BERNARD AND ABELARD.-SECTS.-MONASTIC? 

ORDERS. 

a.d. Urban was succeeded by Pascal II., a native of Tus- 
1099. Cin y > all ,i f rom l)i s earliest youth a member of the 
monastery of Clugni. He received the tidings of liis 
elevation, it is said, with extreme regret; nor could he 
he persuaded, till some force was used, to quit the 
happy retirement lie had enjoyed so many years, for the 
luxury and disquietudes oi* the pontifical court. Tlie 
ceremonies of his institution were performed with a 
cautious particularity of splendour. A scarlet cope and 
a tiara, the newly adopted insignia of spiritual sove¬ 
reignty, were placed upon him, and, mounted on a horse, 
he was conducted, with solemn music and singing, to 
the palace of tlie Lateran. There his loins were girded 
with the sacred cincture, which held seven keys and 
seven seals, emblems of the seven gifts of the Spirit ; 
and he received the pastoral wand, which, unfortunately 
for the church, had almost entirely lost its forcible, 
and originally even pathetic, appropriateness in the 
hands of the sovereign pontiff. Pascal, unwilling as 
he had been to leave his retreat, carried with him few 
of those feelings into the world which are supposed to 
he engendered in solitude. He had lost neither the 
love of rule, nor the readiness to contend for the yirivi- 
leges which his predecessors had established ; nor had 
he, apparently, any dread of sacrificing the small portion 
of repose which might have been secured, even in his 
exalted station, to the great design of enlarging and 
perpetuating the interests of the papacy. The quarrel 
between the emperor Henry and the church did not 
cease on the death of Hildebrand. The virulence which 
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had characterised the dispute in its commencement, 
was found in the rival powers at every stage of the 
controversy. Urban II. continued that which his pre¬ 
decessor had begun ; and Pascal insisted on the inde¬ 
pendence of the papacy with equal force, and apparently 
with better means for securing success. Ilenry, still 
under the ban of the church, made himself hated by 
the manner in which he treated his consort, ami con¬ 
verted his son Conrad into the bitterest of his enemies, 
by endeavouring to prove that he had no claim to the 
name of his child. The pontiff, it is stated on very 
strong evidence, took advantage of this dissension ; and 
the young prince, after a daring and unnatural struggle, 
assumed the title of Ilenry V. Acknowledged by the 
greater part of Germany, favoured by the pope, and in¬ 
spired by all the vigour and ambition of youth, he could 
scarcely fail of success ; and in a short time he was, 
with few exceptions, acknowledged as sovereign by all 
the states of the empire. The pontiff aecepted Ills as¬ 
surances that lie was devoted to the interests of the 
church, and rewarded him with a support which mainly 
contributed to the prosperity of his affairs. Worn out 
with trouble and fatigue, the miserable father fell a pri¬ 
soner into the hands of his son ; and in the year 1105, 
formally resigned his crown, with all the other emblems 
of royalty, to the youthful usurper. He afterwards en¬ 
deavoured to re-assemble some of his followers, and 
hazard one more struggle for the recovery of liis dignity ; 
but the attempt was defeated by a mortal sickness, 
which terminated his chequered career a few months 
after the above event. 

The entry of the new monarch into Rome exhibited 
a display of the profuundest dissimulation. Pascal 
rt^eived him with a pomp and solemnity which were in¬ 
tended to impress him with the loftiest notions of papal 
majesty. He did not fail to discern these intentions, 
and his conduct was framed in accordance with the 
character of the scene. Humility and reverence sat 
upon his countenance; and having descended from his 

VOL. II. B 
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horse, he prostrated himself three times upon the 
ground, kissed the pontiff’s feet, and thrice embraced 
him with the affection of a son. But the scene was 
rapidly changed. He had scarcely entered the church 
of St. Peter, when Pascal required him to renounce the 
right of investiture. To this desire he returned no 
answer; but having sought his bishops and ministers 
in the sacristy, it was soon after intimated to Pascal 
that he was expected to confer on the sovereign the im¬ 
perial crown. Pascal firmly declared that he could 
not comply with this command; and Henry, with the 
fierceness and impatience of a youthful tyrant, instantly 
ordered his guards to seise the pontiff and conduct him 
to a place of confinement. lie was obeyed; and Rome, 
for two months, exhibited a melancholy spectacle of con¬ 
fusion and rapine. The demand which Henry made 
was confined to the complete enjoyment of the right of 
investiture; and this the captive pope at length found 
himself compelled to grant. “ 1 am driven,” he said, 
to do that for the peace of the church, which 1 would 
have shed my blood to avoid.” Tranquillity was thus 
restored. All attempt was made by some of the bishops 
to perpetuate the schism; but both Pascal and his suc- 
cessdr, Callistus II., continued at peace with Henry to 
the end of his reign. 

A.i). On the death of Pascal, the bishops of Porto, Ostia, 

1118. an ,j others, elected John of Gaeta, who was chancellor 
of Home, to the vacant chair. But his elevation was 
strongly opposed by the emperor's minister, Cencio 
Frangipane, who, following him to the church where 
the investiture was to take place, seized him by the 
throat, and after exposing him to every species of vio¬ 
lence from his attendants, dragged him by the hair of 
the head to his house, and there left him chained Jo 
await the orders of the emperor. He subsequently 
made his escape to his native place, of which he was 
made bishop; and Henry, in the mean tvhile, raised 
Maurice Bourdin, by the name of Gregory VIII., to 
tile throne. Gelasius, as John of Gaeta was called, at- 
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tempted to recover his dignity, but only exposed himself 
thereby to new insults and dangers. Finding, there¬ 
fore, that he could not remain in Italy with safety, he 
fled to l’rovence, where he died the following year. 
The antipope Gregory, though the way was now open 
for his accession to the throne, gained no advantage by 
the death of his rival. Guido, archbishop of Ravenna, 
a man of considerable powers of mind, and vast influence, 
ascended the papal chair without opposition, as Cal. 
listus 11. The contest which he was obliged to carry 
on with Gregory, ended completely in his favour; and 
the defeated pretender died, after suffering innumerable 
miseries, in a monastery. Callistus himself died shortly 
after; and his successor, Honorius II., passed a reign 
of five years in fruitless contention with Roger of Sicily, 
by whom his troops were entirely defeated. Innocent 11. 
and Anacletus II. both pretended to the dignity at his 
death ; and the former, before he could establish his sole 
claim to the prize, had to spend several years as an exile 
in France, llr pass over the obscure pontificates of 
his immediate successors. But in 1145, Rernard, abbot 
of St. Anastasius at Rome, and a favourite disciple of 
the celebrated saint of the same name, was elected to 
the see as Eugenius 111. Ilis former master heard of his 
elevation with extreme fear and anxiety. These feel¬ 
ings he expressed in numerous writings addressed to 
him and his friends on the occasion ; and from them 
we learn what men of piety and spiritual experience 
continued to think, even in this age, of the real duties 
of a Christian bishop. In the letter which he wrote to 
the cardinals and others concerned in the election of his 
disciple, he says,—“ God pardon you for what you have 
done. You have drawn a dead man from the tomb, 
aijfl replunged one into the tumultuous current of the 
world, whose whole desire it was to escape it." In 
writing to the pontiff himself, he says, — “ Bernard my 
son is become, by a happy change, my father Eugenius. 
1 wish the church may undergo as good a change, and 
that you may regard yourself as bound to sacrifice your 
r 2 
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life for her welfare, llow happy should I he, if, before 
1 die, 1 could see her as she existed in the primitive 
times, when the apostles spread their nets, not to catch 
gold and silver, but souls! . . . . Ardently do I hope 
that you may he disposed to say with him, whose seat 
you occupy,—‘ Thy money perish with you !’ a won. 
derful word; a word like thunder, and'fit to confound 
all the enemies of Zion. This it is which the church 
looks for from you: you are placed over nations and 
kingdoms, to pull down and destroy, to build and to 
plant.” 

Hut whatever were the virtues of Kugcnius, or the 
credit due to him from his intimacy with a man so full of 
wisdom and holiness as St. Bernard, the factious spirit 
which had long prevailed at Rome broke out into new 
excesses at the period of his elevation. Urged on by 
the popular eloquence of Arnold of Brescia, they were 
suddenly inflamed with the desire of restoring the in¬ 
stitutions and government of the ancient capital; but the 
tumult which was commenced with this pretence, soon 
carried its authors to the commission of every species of 
violence; and the dazzling vision of Rome restored to 
its consular dignity was lost in the clouds and thick 
darkness which rose from the destruction of some of 
its finest buildings. Eugenios, by a timely exertion 
of energy, quelled these disorders; and his return to 
Rome was attended with all the marks of a triumph. 
The signs, however, of sedition were still too manifest 
on the faces of the Romans, to allow of his remaining 
secure among them, and he retired for some time into 
France. lie came hack to Italy about the year 11.5.1, 
and died almost immediately after, at his residence in 
the town of Tibur. 

a. a. The successor of Eugenius was Adrian IV., by birth 

list, gn Englishman, and strongly characterised by all the 
ruling passions of the dignified clergy of this age. 
Frederic Barbarossa had, in the mean while, ascended 
the imperial throne, and his pride and ambition were 
fitting though dangerous companions for the haughtiness 
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of Adrian. It was not long before an opportunity was 
afforded these two distinguished men, to try the strength 
of their resolution and principles. Frederic, having been 
crowned king of the Lombards, hastened towards Home ; 
but before he arrived at the gate of the city, he was 
met by three cardinals, who acquainted him that the 
pontiff could not hold any conference with a prince from 
whom he had as yet received no assurance of obedience, 
and of fidelity to the church. The monarch readily 
accorded the required professions of allegiance; and a 
chevalier appointed for the purpose swore solemnly in 
his name, and on the holy relies, the cross and the (Jos- 
pel, that he would preserve in safety the life, the libe rty, 
and honour of both the pope and the cardinals. Adrian 
then intimated his readiness to crown him emperor, and 
was conducted with great pomp towards the sovereign’s 
tent. But here a new cause of contention arose. 
Frederic had too high a sense of his imperial dignity, to 
manifest any servile complaisance for papal pride. In¬ 
stead, therefore, of hastening, as some other princes had 
done, to perform the part of an esquire to the pontiff 
he quietly awaited him in his pavilion; which so of¬ 
fended Adrian, that he positively refused to grant him 
the kiss of peace, till he should perform the humiliating 
ceremonies to which the infamous pride of churchmen, 
and the pusillanimity of princes, had given a species of 
legitimacy. A whole day was expended in disputing 
whether the emperor should continue the practice or not. 
But Adrian was inflexible ; and the following morning, 
the haughty F'rederic, in the presence of his army, pur¬ 
chased the kiss of peace, by standing like a menial at 
the side of the pope’s horse, till he descended, and freed 
him from his degrading situation. 

A powerful faction at Rome hailed with joy the ap¬ 
proach of F’rederic. The desire of limiting the despotism 
of the pope, and the expectation of drawing large sums 
as a largess from the imperial treasury, appear to have 
exercised an almost equal influence on their minds at 
this time. In their address to F'rederic, the deputies 
r 3 
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of this party assumed the station of men who had an 
unconquered country to present as a free-will offering 
to the valour and noble qualities of the prince they 
sought. They had, however, greatly mistaken the ideas 
of the emperor on the state of Italy. Frederic told 
them, and with a sternness which presaged a coming 
storm, that their country had been long and often con¬ 
quered; that he was truly and lawfully their master; 
and that the king of Sicily, to whom they were always 
ready to appeal for protection, would never be able to 
free them from his sway. Adrian, on becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the purport of this interview between 
Frederic and the Roman deputies, advised the monarch 
to take possession forthwith of the church of St. Peter. 
This was soon effected, ami Adrian placed the imperial 
crown on the head of the sovereign with far greater wil¬ 
lingness than he would have done, had he not seen that 
his agreement with the prince was now essential to his 
safety, and to the preservation of the church. The 
populace, finding themselves set at nought by both the 
pope and the emperor, rose in a mass, and several of the 
German soldiers fell slaughtered in the aisles of St. 
Peter. Hut their death was amply revenged; the em¬ 
peror attacked the Romans on. all sides, and near 1000 
citizens paid with their lives the forfeit of their licen¬ 
tiousness, or their indiscretion. 

Restless and ambitious minds, like those of Adrian 
and Frederic llarbarossa, could not remain long at peace, 
when the power and privileges they possessed in their 
dependence upon each other were so ill defined. The 
first cause of dispute, after the pacification above related, 
was a letter which Adrian wrote to the emperor, ac¬ 
cusing him of ingratitude for the benefits he had en¬ 
joyed through his ministration. Frederic, jealous of 
his authority, was farther exasperated by the pontiff's 
continuing to preserve an obnoxious picture in the 
palace of the Lateran, which he had promised to destroy. 
This painting represented the emperor Lotliaire re¬ 
ceiving his crown from the hands of the pontiff; and 
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that its meaning might not be lost sight of, an inscrip¬ 
tion placed below stated that tbe emperor, having stopped 
at the gates of the city, swore to uphold the rights of 
Home, and became the vassal of the pope, to whom he 
was indebted for the crown. 

Adrian found it necessary to appease the anger which 
both Frederic and bis subjects expressed at these in¬ 
stances of assumption, and tranquillity was for a brief 
space restored. But scarcely had the angry feelings 
generated in the late dispute subsided, when the pontiff 
again manifested his inclination to oppose the views of 
the emperor, by refusing to confirm tbe archbishop of 
llavenna, whom Frederic had elevated to that station, 
in his appointment. The fierceness with which the 
pontiff spoke and wrote on this occasion, threatened 
Christendom witli a rupture as injurious to its peace, 
as that between the unfortunate Henry and Gregory VII. 
But Frederic’s firmness was unshaken ; and a barrier 
was thus erected against the attempts of the pope, 
which, intended only as a protection to particular rights, 
did, in reality, afford support to the universal prin¬ 
ciples of civil government. To Adrian’s threat, that 
he would deprive him of bis crown, be replied, that 
he held bis crown, not from him, but from his own 
royal predecessors.* “ In tbe days of Constantine,” 
be asked, “ had St. Sylvester any thing to do with 
the royal dignity ? Yet this was the prince to whom 
the church was indebted for its peace and its liberty : 
and all that you enjoy as pope, whence comes it but from 
the emperors ? Examine history, and you will find 
proofs of what we state. Why should we not demand 
homage from those who possess our lands, when He 
who had received nothing from men, paid tribute for 
himself, and for St. Peter ? Let them, then, either resign 
the lands which they have received from our crowm ; or 
if they consider them too useful to do this, let them 
render unto Cod that which is God’s, and to Ctesar the 
things that are Ca;sar’s. Our churches and our cities 
* Fleury, Hiflt. Eccles. liv. 70. n. 5. &c. 
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are shut against your cardinals; because we see that 
instead of coming to preach the Gospel, and promote 
peace, their whole desire and endeavour is to amass 
gold and silver. When we find that they are what the 
church would have them, we will refuse them nothing 
good for their support. It is horrible that pride, that 
monster so detestable, should he able to steal even into 
the chair of St. Peter.” The reasoning in this letter is 
clear and striking ; but the foundation of the dispute 
was, in reality, not so much whether the church should 
acknowledge the power of the sovereign over its mere 
temporal possessions, as whether the sovereign should 
exercise an unlimited right of appointing to spiritual 
offices. Neither Gregory nor his successors were willing 
to acknowledge practically, what seemed evidently proved 
to the common sense of mankind ; namely that lands, 
or revenues, derived from sources which essentially be¬ 
long to the state, should be under the power of its laws. 
This led to the fatal error in their proceedings, which 
involved the true principles of their independence in 
such inexplicable mystery. The emperors, secure in 
their argument respecting the right of civil jurisdiction 
in matters of property, easily extended its application* 
when opposed on this point, to an interference with the 
church and its officers in matters purely ecclesiastical; 
while the champions of the church, on their part, find¬ 
ing themselves attacked where they knew they might 
employ against the adversary the weapons of their faith, 
soon forgot the objects for which it was lawful to con¬ 
tend with such arms, and fought in the name of Christ 
for wealth, luxury, and dominion. Hildebrand was too 
good a churchman, proud and ambitious as he was, to 
lose sight of what it was especially necessary for church¬ 
men to seek and uphold. It is not too much to con¬ 
jecture that his haughty spirit would have been fully 
satisfied with the power of ruling men’s minds and 
consciences ; and that he would never have involved the 
church in confusion for the mere acquisition of tempo¬ 
ralities ; but as we come down the stream of time, we 
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see this feeling gradually diminishing, and the anxiety 
for wealth ami honour on the increase, till, at last, the 
principle which inspired the early combatants in the 
field, and gave a certain degree of grandeur to their 
ambition, disappears altogether in the strife of mere 
petulant and debased worldlings. 

The death of Adrian saved the church from the dan¬ 
ger which had threatened it during the government of 
that fierce and overbearing pontiff. Hut, while delivered 
from one set of evils, it ivas surrounded by others little 
less calculated to injure its interests. The cardinals, 
having assembled to elect a new pope, chose, by a large 
majority of their body, Roland, a cardinal, and chan¬ 
cellor of the Roman church. Their vote, however, was 
opposed by cardinal Octavian, who had expected to be 
nominated by his colleagues to the vacant dignity ; and 
when Roland, who assumed the name of Alexander ill., 
was invested with the pontifical cope, lie rudely and 
sacrilegiously pulled it from his shoulders, and, but for 
the interference of the persons present, would have 
put it on himself. As be was disappointed in this, he 
obtained, by signal, a cope of the same kind, which he 
■suddenly threw over his shoulders, placing, in his haste, 
the hind part before. Loud laughter followed this mis¬ 
take ; but Octavian felt no shame at the mingled ridicule 
and rebuke with which he was assailed. Going forth 
from the assembly, which he awed into silence by a band 
of armed men, he exercised, under the name of Victor 
IV., the part of sovereign pontiff; and for some days 
kept Alexander in close confinement. The emperor 
Frederic did not look with indifference on these occur¬ 
rences. A division in the church was equivalent to a 
great increase in his own power; and he warmly espoused 
the cause of Octavian, chiefly, as it appears, because he 
was the head of a faction. He at last, however, sum¬ 
moned a council to consider the question between the rival 
popes. Alexander heard of this intention with extreme 
displeasure. “ We are astonished,” he said to the mes¬ 
sengers by whom he was informed of the circumstance 
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“ that the emperor should regard us with so little 
respect, as to summon a council without first seeking 
our co-operation and advice. Jesus (Jhrist gave to St. 
Peter, and by him to the Roman church, the right of 
judging the cause of all the churches, without the ne¬ 
cessity of submitting to judgment herself. Tradition, 
and the authority of the fathers, prohibit our going to 
the imperial court, or yielding to any judgment ; and 
in conformity with these sentiments, w r e will rather 
stand exposed to the worst inflictions, than yield on a 
point of such vital importance to the Christian commu¬ 
nity, and to the well-being of the church.” 

It is plain that Alexander, in this protest, assumed the 
very point in question; for if the emperor ought not to 
have summoned a council without consulting Alexander, 
whose election he disputed, he was certainly boufid to 
make the same appeal to Octavian, whom he had ac¬ 
knowledged legitimately appointed. Frederic paid no 
attention,however, to objections so weak and ill-founded. 
The council which he had convened, assembled at Pavia, 
and < Ictavian was declared pope by the fifty bishops, the 
numerous abbots, and other dignitaries, of whom tile 
meeting was composed. But Alexander was supported 
by the whole of that powerful party which "contended 
for the doctrine of papal supremacy ; and despising 
the decree of deposition passed against him at Pavia, 
he excommunicated the emperor for the part he had 
taken, and absolved his subjects from their oath of 
allegiance. Victor, on the other hand, was recognised 
as lawful pope, not only in Germany, but in England 
and France ; by the monarchs of which countries he 
was received at Couci on the Loire, with all the pomp 
and ceremony which had been demanded for his suc¬ 
cessors by the haughty Adrian, lie died in the year 
116'4 ; but the schism was continued by the immediate 
election of Pascal III., who retained the semblance of 
authority about three years. Alexander, on the death of 
Victor, had ventured to return to Rome, which he did not 
dare to attempt during the lifetime of that ecclesiastic. 
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But the emperor was not less zealous in the defence of 
Pascal, than he had been in that of his predecessor ; and 
the Homans themselves, finding him resolved to over¬ 
come the pretensions of Alexander, began to think of 
deserting the standard of that pontiff, for tile party of 
his rival. A pestilence, which swept off the flower of 
Frederic’s army, saved the pope from the expected 
ruin ; and the emperor, obliged as he was to make his 
escape into Germany as he best might, at length ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to heal the schism which he had 
created in the church. Peace was accordingly restored, 
and Alexander returned to Koine in the midst of a 
numerous company of faithful adherents. As he ap¬ 
proached the city, the clergy, the senators, and other 
dignitaries of the state, came forth to meet him, clad in 
their* most splendid robes, with all the paraphernalia 
of office. The multitudes, in the mean while, rushing 
forth from the gates, flocked around him with olive 
branches in their hands; and so anxious were they, 
it is said, to kiss his feet, that the horse on which he 
rode could scarcely make its way through the dense 
crowd which {bus filled the streets.* 

On the death of Alexander, Hubaud, bishop of Ostia, 
was elected without opposition, and assumed the name 1 
of Lucius III.; and it has been noted, that at his election ] l 
the cardinals first appropriated the right of choosing the 
supreme pontiff without the interference of the people, 
or of the other orders of the clergy. Popular indigna¬ 
tion was loudly expressed on this occasion ; and, from 
murmurs, they proceeded to the expression of their feel¬ 
ings in a manner still more formidable to his safety. 
Obliged to seek safety by flight, he called upon the great 
European states to furnish him with supplies for the 
support of his rights against the disaffected citizens. 
His claims were allowed, and the riches of England and 
other countries were poured freely into his treasury. 
With these he made head against the insurgents : but 
such was the fierceness with which they resisted him, that 

* Floury, Hist. EcclCs., liv. 73. n. X. 
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they tore out the eyes of the clergy whom they met 
beyond the walls of the city ; and obliged him to fix 
his residence at Verona, where he died in 11 85. 
Urban III., Gregory VIII., and Clement Ill., passed 
their brief pontificates at a distance from Rome. The 
last-named pope, however, made peace with the senate 
and the people; and his successor, Celestine III., was 
enabled, by the strength of his position, to exercise the 
most important of his assumed privileges without in¬ 
terruption. Henry VI., who at one time received from 
his hands the imperial crown, was at another punished 
by him with the ban of excommunication ; and l’hilip 
of France, surrounded as he was with knights and 
nobles, and supported by a synod of bishops, heard the 
sentence of divorce which he had obtained against his 
princess Ingeburge, publicly cancelled by the comlband 
of the pontiff. In both’ these cases, Celestine performed 
the part of a bold and just preserver of the most 
sacreil of rights. Henry had imprisoned the noble 
Richard of England on his return from Palestine, and 
Philip was a violater of those laws of marriage, on 
which rest not only the security of private happiness, 
but many of the first principles which hold society to¬ 
gether. If spiritual censures had been only thus ex¬ 
ercised by the Roman pontiffs, and had remained 
uncoupled with any maxim referring to the temporal 
power of monarchs, the world would have been very long 
before it attempted any opposition to so wise and salu¬ 
tary a discipline. 

The destructive schisms which afflicted the church 
of Rome, were contemplated in the East with more 
political complacency than Christian charity and re¬ 
gret. Alexius expressed his sympathy with the popes 
whom the emperor persecuted, in the strongest terms he 
could employ, and offered to assist them against his 
tyranny with the wealth and the forces of his dominions. 
Had not death prevented the completion of his designs, 
Italy would, probably, have again fallen partially under 
the sway of the Greeks. Few of the later monarchs of the 
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rapidly declining empire had possessed an equal degree 
of prudence, foresight, or religion, with Alexius. Un¬ 
fortunately, the former qualities were deteriorated by 
being made subservient to political cunning, and were 
displayed in the invention and selection of artifices, in¬ 
stead of producing broad and efficient plans of im¬ 
provement; while his devotion, deeply tinctured with 
superstition, was exercised in the fiercest indulgence of 
intolerance. By his orders the Maniclncans were 
exposed to a persecution, which the mere spirit of the 
age, undirected by his own personal feelings, could 
scarcely have excited. Basil, their patriarch, perished 
as a martyr in the flames ; and had not the danger in 
which the empire was repeatedly placed, acted as a 
counteracting force, the zeal of Alexius might have 
urged him to emulate the most striking examples of re¬ 
ligious persecution. His successor, John Comnenus, 
manifested his readiness to cement a union between the 
two great divisions of the Christian world, by commenc¬ 
ing a correspondence with Lothaire, the emperor of 
Germany. But the persons whom he intrusted with 
the duty of expressing his sentiments to that sovereign, 
were either charged with a twofold message, or greatly 
modified the declarations of their master, by the boltl 
but, perhaps, uncalled for expression of their own 
opinions. The bishop of Rome, said they, is an em¬ 
peror, and not a bishop. A philosopher was the repre¬ 
sentative of the party, and Lothaire directed the subject 
to be discussed in a formal and open manner. The 
Greek did not express himself with less boldness than at 
his first interview. “ We consider the Latins,” said 
he, “ excommunicated for having made additions*to the 
symboland he added,—“ Now do we see the accom¬ 
plishment of that which God has said by the prophet: 
the priest shall be as the people, for the bishops go to 
war, as your pope Innocent. They assemble troops; 
they distribute money ; they wear purple garments.”* 


Fleury, Hist. Eccles. liv. 71. n. 20. 
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A - n - Manuel Comnenus, the son of the preceding em- 

111 :i ' peror, began his reign with a signal triumph over the 
Persians; and his entry into Constantinople was a 
splendid repetition of the scenes which graced the 
earliest years of the empire. The clergy had ample 
reason to applaud his piety and munificence. His vic¬ 
tories filled their treasuries with gold, and covered the 
altars with offerings. In conformity with his wishes, 
the controversy was renewed with the heads of the Latin 
church ; and Anselm, bishop of Havclborg, charged 
with the defence of its doctrines, met the Greek bishop 
whom Manuel had sent for the purpose, at Tusculum. 
The result of their conferences is recorded in a work 
drawn up by Anselm himself; nor does it appear that 
there was, on either side, a want of reason or candour. 
But., unfortunately, not the smallest modification fol¬ 
lowed of what, was least defensible in the two churches. 
Another attempt at re-union was made by Manuel in 
the year 1151, when he offered to assist the pope in 
driving William of Sicily from his coasts, in return for 
three maritime towns. Adrian manifested a spirit of 
concession, and was confirmed in this feeling by the 
archbishop of Thessalonica, whom he addressed on 
the occasion. “ We have the same faith,” said that 
prelate, “ even the faith of St. Peter; and we offer 
the same sacrifice. Anil with regard to those minor 
subjects which have caused offences between us, your 
holiness can, by an act of authority, supported by the 
emperor, whose heart is in the cause, speedily disperse 
them.” The Greek emperor manifested the same will, 
ingness to promote the peace of the church at a later 
period of his reign. Having acknowledged Alexander 
as legitimate pontiff of Rome, he answered his letters on 
the subject of a new crusade, with equal good sense and 
piety. “ You have informed me,” he said, “ that the 
king of France, with other princes, is about to proceed 
to the succour of the Holy Land. I am ready to give 
them a passage through my dominions, and to provide 
for their subsistence; but I must be assured that they 
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shall not commit any violence in my territories, and 
that they shall restore to me whatever towns they may 
take from the Turks in Romania. As you are the 
promoter of this enterprise, 1 request you to send a 
cardinal with them, who may have sufficient authority 
and influence to repress the insolence of the wicked and 
the disorderly, some of whom we cannot but expect to 
find in so vast a multitude.” It was with the same 
expressions of friendship he wrote to the pontiff' on the 
subject of his struggle with Frederic Rarbarossa ; but 
political considerations had at least an equal share in 
this correspondence, with the desire of re-uniting the 
long separated churches. Manuel died after a long 
reign of thirty-seven years, manifesting in his last hours 
the same devotion and reverence for religion as he had 
evinced in the principal acts of his government. The 
habit of a monk, hastily put over his royal garments, 
was esteemed necessary to his peaceful departure from 
the world; and the emperor of the East expiring, happy 
and resigned, as a simple ecclesiastic, taught the great 
moral of the insufficiency and vanity of all earthly 
grandeur, lie merited the praise of a firm and, as far 
as his knowledge and ability went, an enlightened sup¬ 
porter of the church. The patriarch Michael, whom 
he raised to the chair at the beginning of his reign, was 
a man of acknowledged worth ; and when the successor 
of this prelate, who retired into private life, was found 
to be imbued with some heretical opinion, he procured 
his immediate deposition. His care for the church was 
also shown in the laws he established respecting the ob¬ 
servances of public festivals ; and his anxiety for the 
preservation of its doctrines free from any tincture of 
heresy, by the canons of the council which he assembled 
at Constantinople, the decrees of which on the subject of 
the incarnation of our Lord, he had engraved on marbles 
which were placed in the cathedral of St. Sophia. To 
this we may add an instance of his discretion, and 
knowledge of the dangers to which religion was ex¬ 
posed by the cupidity of princes on the one side, and 
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the licentiousness of the clergy on the other. Following 
in this the example of his predecessor, he published a 
law prohibiting the alienation of church lands, or the 
appropriation of the revenues of vacant bishoprics to 
any secular purpose; and pursuing, in the other instance, 
the dictates of his own good sense, he forbade the at¬ 
tempts which were daily made to increase the possessions 
of the monastic orders ; observing, that his father and 
uncle had both acted unwisely in bestowing rich estates 
on men who were bound by the very nature and object 
of their vows to forsake whatever could tempt them to 
luxury, for the caves and solitudes of the desert. 

The youth of Manuel's son and successor, Alexius, 
exposed him to the machinations of every political 
adventurer that had sufficient talent to make himself 
acceptable to the court. Had the evil of this been con¬ 
fined to the enriching of native aspirants after wealth 
or honours, his weakness might have been pardoned, 
and his liberality praised; but his mother was the 
daughter of the celebrated crusader, Kaimond, prince of 
Antioch ; and through the connection thus established 
with the Latins, Constantinople was filled with Western 
nobles and their followers. As Manuel, urged by 
various motives, but especially by his willingness to 
make peace with the church of Home, had greatly 
favoured the presence of these strangers, they were pre¬ 
pared, at his decease, to take full advantage of the 
minority of his tfbn. The frequent elevation of the 
foremost among them to stations of power and dignity 
highly incensed the Greeks; and it was evident to the 
eye of Andronicus, an ambitious and long suspected 
member of the royal family, that, by a bold stroke, he 
might at once induce the enraged people to tear the 
crown from the young and misled emperor. Little 
effort was required to effect the object in view. The 
inhabitants of Constantinople rose simultaneously at the 
word of the usurper. Some vessels in the harbour 
furnished the more active portion of the Latins with the 
means of flight; but a large number remained behind. 
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and these, with the cardinal whom the pope had sent on 
an expedition of peace, were instantly slaughtered, or 
sold as slaves to the Turkish merchants who happened 
to be at hand. 

Andronieus was proclaimed emperor, together with 
the young Alexius, whom he for a few days treated 
with the utmost regard and pretended affection. When 
public suspicion seemed allayed, he had him barbarously 
murdered, and occupied the throne as sole sovereign of 
the East. Hut a terrible retribution was at hand. The 
Latins, who learnt, while coasting along the shore, the 
fate of their friends and brethren in Constantinople, 
had already evinced their power of taking vengeance, 
by ravaging, for many miles around, the undefended 
country, with its towns and villages. Soon, also, did 
the tyranny and sanguinary violence of Andronieus rouse 
his subjects to rebellion ; and Michael the Angel, whom 
he had ordered to be apprehended, gave the signal for 
revolt by slaying the soldier who bore the order for his 
arrest. The usurper was seized before he could prepare 
for resistance ; and, torn from the imperial palace, was 
placed on an ass, paraded through the streets, and, 
covered with the filth which had been heaped upon him 
by the enraged multitude, and the gore'which streamed 
from his lacerated body, he was at last hung up by the 
feet in the public theatre, exclaiming, with his last 
breath, “ Lord, have mercy on me ! ” and to the people 
as they heaped blows and curses upon him, “ Why break 
you the bruised reed ? ” 

Michael, who was rewarded for his courage and enter¬ 
prise with the imperial crown, retained the dignity to 
near the close of the century. He was then dethroned 
by his own brother Alexius, who, to protect himself by 
all the advantages of old and venerable associations, as¬ 
sumed the surname of Comnenus. The benefit which, 
it was seen, would result from the establishment of 
peace with the Roman church, induced him, immediately 
after his accession, to address the supreme pontiff on the 
subject. Innocent III., who was then on the throne, 

VOL. II. S 
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replied, that he desired to see him prove his zeal for the 
faith by lending his strenuous aid for the recovery of 
the Holy Land, which had again fallen under the yoke 
of the infidel. Alexius cautiously answered, that, he 
confessed, little zeal had been shown in that sacred un¬ 
dertaking, but that the time was not yet come for carry¬ 
ing it on, and that he feared to oppose himself to the 
will of God, enraged with the sins of Christians. “ We 
are too divided among ourselves,” he concluded, “ to in¬ 
dulge any hopes of success. You are not ignorant how 
the king of Germany has ravaged my lands, after all the 
solemn oaths he pronounced that he would pass them in 
peace. How could I unite with a people so ill-inclined 
towards my dominions ? Turn, then, your censures 
against those who, while they seem to work for Jesus 
Christ, act so manifestly against the will of God. With 
regard to the reunion of the churches, that may be easily 
effected, when the minds of their members are united, and 
the bishops have renounced the wisdom of the flesh.”* 
The Greek prelates appear, during this period, to have 
retained tyit little of the purity or the firmness which 
characterised so many of the founders of their order. 
•Thus, when Andronicus insisted on their granting him, 
and his associates in crime, absolution for the murder 
of the unfortunate young Alexius, they basely yielded 
to his command, and a synod of Christian bishops 
formally pronounced the basest of usurpers free from 
crime. Isaac the Angel deposed the patriarchs Basil 
and Nicetas by a simple act of his authority. Leontius, 
a monk, whom he next elevated by a similar violation 
of law, was also in the same manner deprived of the 
dignity. The choice of the capricious tyrant then fell 
on Dositheus, patriarch of Jerusalem ; but, as it was 
contrary to the Canons to remove a prelate from one 
diocese to another, he had to exercise some art before, 
arbitrary as he was, he dared venture on so bold an ex¬ 
periment. He, therefore, privately informed Theodore 
Balsamon, the patriarch of Antioch, who had been 

* rteury, L’Hist. Ecdi!«. liv. 75. n. 14. 
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expelled his see by the Latins, that he had long re¬ 
gretted so able a man should remain shut out from the 
church, and that it was now his anxious desire to place 
him on the patriarchal throne of Constantinople, could 
he persuade the bishops to acknowledge, as lawful, the 
elevation of a prelate belonging to another see. Theodore, 
who is said to have been a man deeply versed in logic 
and the knowledge of the laws, gladly undertook to 
convince his brethren of the legality of such a pro¬ 
ceeding, and a decree was speedily obtained, annulling 
the prohibition in the way of his election; but no 
sooner had the emperor heard the decision of the synod, 
then lie placed Dositheus on the throne, defying the 
bishops, on the strength of their act, to blame his pro¬ 
ceeding. The indignation which filled their minds on 
finding the deception which had been practised upon 
them, impelled them to insist on the immediate disgrace 
of the new patriarch. They were still too powerful 
a body to be despised ; but the circumstance is sufficient 
to show the fearful degradation to which superstition 
and riches had, by their combined influence, reduced 
the church in the East. 

We now pause in our rapid recital of the events of 
this period, to consider the characters and opinions of 
those distinguished men, who stemmed, in some degree, 
that dark torrent of vice, and,those thickly gathering 
clouds, which were threatening to remove the few re¬ 
maining distinctions between the visible church and the 
world at large. St. Bernard claims our earliest notice. 
This great ornament of his age was born at the close of 
the eleventh century, at Fontaine, a village in Burgundy. 
The rank of his father, who was lord of Fontaine, held 
out to him the prospect of advancement ; and the ability 
and thoughtfulness which he evinced at an early age, en¬ 
couraged the best hopes that were formed of his future 
rise. But, with enlargement of his mind, his ideas 
became more strongly fixed on the objects which he 
had been taught by the affection of his pious mother to 
regard with peculiar reverence. He had scarcely, there- 
s 2 
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fore, arrived at the years of manhood, when he resolved 
to leave the world, to enjoy in solitude the pleasures of 
devotion, and provide for his advancement in that 
species of knowledge and wisdom which he had leamt to 
feel were of greater importance than any thing mankind 
could teach or afford him. The place of his retirement 
was the monastery of Cisteaux, situated a few leagues 
from Dijon; and he was accompanied thither by all his 
brothers, and several friends, whom his persuasive de¬ 
scriptions of the advantages of a life of prayer and 
solitude had made enamoured of ascetic virtue. Ber¬ 
nard’s piety acquired him power and respect. He 
was consecrated abbot of Clairval ; and in the disputes 
which occurred, not only between monasteries, or par¬ 
ticular churches, but between rival pontiffs, his singular 
virtue and wisdom were appealed to as sufficient to de¬ 
termine the nicest questions of the rival parties. By 
his decision alone, the Ring of France was induced to 
acknowledge Innocent II. as the lawful successor of 
Honorius; and in all the subsequent contentions with 
the emperor, both in Germany and Italy, he was the 
chief speaker and actor.* Such was his influence at this 
time, that princes trembled before him, who disre¬ 
garded the thunders of the pope himself. The duke of 
Guienne had long defied the remonstrances of the church, 
when Bernard visited him in company with the papal 
legate. It was not with persuasions the saint now 
addressed him. “ VV r e have prayed again and again,” 
he said, “ and you have continued to despise us. 
Many servants of God have united their supplications 
with ours, but to no avail. Now, therefore, the Son of 
God, who is Lord and Head of the church which you 
persecute, is come in person to see if you will repent. 
Behold, here is your Judge, before whom every knee 
shall bow, in heaven, in earth, and even in hell. Here 
is that avenger of your crimes, into whose hands this 
rebellious spirit of yours must one day fall. Will you 
despise and reject him ? Will you be able to slight 

Muratori, Annat d’ltalia, an. 1134. 
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him, as you have (lone us his servants?” The heart of 
the prince, it is said, was smitten with fear and agony 
at this awful appeal, and he returned to the bosom of 
the church with every appearance of sincere repentance. 

Bernard was sincerely devoted to those rules of a 
monastic life, to which he had at so early a period of his 
career willingly professed himself subject. He, there¬ 
fore, beheld, with the deepest affliction, the disorders 
which prevailed in the various religious establishments 
which he had the opportunity of visiting in his several 
journeys. This feeling was mingled with one of bitter 
indignation against the authors of the corruption ; and 
his severe writings on the subject, afford at once an in¬ 
teresting display of character, and a very valuable illus¬ 
tration of the state of the church.* “ I can never 
sufficiently wonder,” said he, “ how so great a licenti¬ 
ousness in meals, habits, beds, equipages, and horses,can 
get in and be established, as it 'were, among monks ; 
insomuch that those who have thus wholly abandoned 
themselves to these excesses, seem yet to have had a 
mighty regard to the spirit and religion of their ancestors: 
so that, in fact, by these extravagant proceedings they 
have procured vices the name of virtues ; and on the 
contrary, virtues the name of vices. When a moderate ex¬ 
pense is sometimes called covetousness ; sobriety, though 
not extraordinary, austerity ; and silence, sadness; they, 
on the contrary, call a loose behaviour, the effect of dis¬ 
cretion ; profaneness, liberality ; and much talking, but 
common civility. Immoderate laughing, with them, i? 
no more a vice, but goes under the name of a necessary 
gaiety. Luxury in habits, and pride in horses, are looked 
upon as the good breeding of a monk ; and superflu¬ 
ous ornaments are the furniture of his chamber. Yet, 
whatever they thus lavish away, can it be called charity? 
No; unhappy charity, that destroys the true ! irregular 
discretion, that confounds in us that of virtue ! cruel 
pity, that has greater regard to the body than the soul! 

• Dupin, Hist, of Twelfth Cent. art. Bernard. Cave, Hist Lit Saec. 
Waldens, 
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What a strange charity is this, to provide so well for 
tile flesh, and to take no care of the spirit! What dis¬ 
cretion to give all to the body, and none to the soul !’* 
Having contrasted the sobriety of the primitive monks 
with those of his own age, be continues: — “ Are not 
their mouths and ears equally filled with victuals and 
confused voices? and while they thus spin out their 
immoderate feasts, is there any one who offers to regu¬ 
late the debauch ? No, certainly ; dish dances after 
dish ; and for abstinence, which they profess, two rows 
of fat fish appear swimming in sauce upon the table. 
Are you cloyeil with these ? The cook has art sufficient 
to prick you up others of no less charms. He will pro¬ 
vide sauces as different as your dishes. Thus, plate is 
devoured after plate; and such natural transitions are 
made from one to the other, that they fill their bellies, 
but seldom blunt their appetites ; for their palate is so 
agreeably entertained with various novelties, that it has 
not the leisure allowed it to he satisfied. Now hunger 
is revived again, the appetite is awakened, and they fall 
on with the same greediness and gust. The belly, hav¬ 
ing no eyes, sees not how much it takes in, and it is 
at last rather filled than glutted. And because the 
simplicity of nature is not entertaining enough, we 
make mixtures and hotchpotches of different kinds, 
and by exquisite savours, support and encourage our 
intemperance; and yet, though we recede so much 
from nature, we are not able to fill the vast hounds of 
our desires.” He then reproves in a similar manner 
therr excess and niceness in drinking ; and ridicules 
the custom of some monks, who, being young, healthy, 
and strong, tvould retreat, at sacrament time, into the 
infirmary to eat and drink. From their excess in 
eating and drinking, he proceeds to their dress. “ We 
do not think ourselves well dressed,” said he, “ un¬ 
less we have the best of every thing on our hacks. 
We do not search after the most decent and commo¬ 
dious, but the gayest clothes. We do not enquire for 
the warmest, hut the finest cloth. In a word, we do not 
desire, pursuant to our vows, what may be most ser- 
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viceable to us, but what may cover us with variety ? 
I)o we not every day see that those habits which were 
given to the monies as marks of humility, are so con¬ 
trived that they serve rather to exalt their pride ? scarce 
can a whole kingdom furnish them suitably to their ex¬ 
travagant desires. The soldier and the monk almost 
participate of the same habit in the field and the cell. 
Will not a monk’s habit now-a-days become a man of 
the world ? A prince, likewise, providing he were in 
the fashion, would not look amiss in their garments. 
But you will tell me, perhaps, with the proverb, that 
the habit does not make the monk, and that it is virtue 
alone which governs the heart, though the person he 
never so splendidly clothed. Very well; then 1 would 
ask you, when you traverse the town, visit all fairs, and 
the merchants' houses, overturn the magazines, unfold the 
silks, feel them with the fingers, view them with your 
eyes, hold them up to the light, reject some and like 
others ; whether you have not more vanity than virtue ? ” 
St. Bernard had to endure all the censure and con¬ 
tradiction which are usually suffered by the reprovers 
of powerful bodies ; and from no members of the mo¬ 
nastic establishments did he receive stronger marks of 
dislike than from the abbots and other dignitaries, who, 
it appears, very unwillingly heard the reproof of cor¬ 
ruptions of which their own luxury and sloth had been 
the fruitful parents. “ I am accused,” says he, “ of 
being severe: no matter, I cannot hold my tongue; 1 must 
always take the liberty to enquire how the salt of the 
earth comes to be so depraved ? what occasions men, 
who in their lives ought to be examples of humility, by 
their practice to give instructions and examples of 
vanity ? and, to pass by many other things, what a 
proof of humility is it to see a vast retinue of horses 
with their equipage, and a confused train of valets anti 
footmen, so that the retinue of a single abbot outshines 
that of two bishops ! May 1 be thought a liar, if it be 
not true that I have seen one single abbot attended by 
above sixty horses. Who could take these men for the 
g 4 
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fathers of monks and the shepherds of souls ? or who 
would not he apt to take them rather for governors of 
cities and provinces ? Why, though the master be four 
leagues off, must his train of equipage reach to his very 
doors ? One would take these mighty preparations for 
the subsistence of an army, or for provisions to travel 
through a very large desert. Cannot wine and water 
be poured undefiled out of the same cup ? Cannot a 
candle give light but in a gold or silver candlestick ? 
Cannot you sleep upon any other bed but one of tissue ? 
Will not one servant suffice to guide the horse, serve at 
table, and make the bed? If you tell me it is to save 
charges in an inn that you carry so many things, then 
will I ask you why every one docs not carry his own pro¬ 
visions.” He speaks with not less severity respecting their 
buildings. “ Hut all this," says he, “ is little or nothing. 
Let us proceed to matters of greater consequence, and 
so much the greater, as by how much they are more 
common. I shall not take notice of the dimensions of 
our churches—of their stately height, of their excessive 
length, and superfluous breadth; of their sumptuous 
ornaments and curious pictures, which, attracting tlie 
eyes of the congregation, do not a little, I fancy, divert 
their devotion, and which seem to me not much more 
allowable than the ceremonies of ancient Judaism. As 
for my part, I would have all devotion and places of 
worship tend to the glory of God. I would fain ask 
the monks,—fori am a monk myself,—a question which 
a pagan heretofore demanded of pagans. ‘ Tell me, ye 
priests,’ says lie, ‘ what has gold to do in holy places ? ’ 
Now, I would make use of his sense, though not of his 
words. Tell me, poor souls, then — say, if you may be 
called poor souls, what has gold to do in the sanctuary ? 
I do not speak of bishops and their churches, for they 
may take a greater liberty ; but I speak of the churches 
of monks. We know that bishops are indebted both 
to wise men and fools, and must be allowed to stir up 
that devotion in the people by images and other such sens¬ 
ible objects, which they could not raise by their preach- 
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ing. But we, that are now no more of the world ; that 
have forsaken all the pleasures and riches of life, for 
Jesus Christ his sake; who have cast beneath our feet 
all that glitters in the eyes of the world, and have fled 
from concerts of music, fragrant smells, and feasting 
our senses; —shall we, I say, interrupt our devotion by 
these baubles which we have left for its sake ? What 
can we expect, if we should acquiesce in all these vani¬ 
ties? The admiration of sots or the satisfaction of 
fools. Is it not the commerce we entertain with the 
world that causes us to offer incense to its idols ? and, 
to speak more plainly, is not avarice the cause, that very 
worst of idolatries ? Is it not true that we have greater 
regard to the people’s riches than their salvation ? If 
you ask me, how comes this to pass ? 1 will discover 
the wonderful secret to you. There is a certain art to 
multiply riches by exhausting them, and, like a river, 
to make them increase while they flow; for here pro¬ 
fuseness is the cause of their abounding. Here the 
eyes and minds of the spectators are so seduced by 
these costly vanities, that, instead of offering their 
hearts to God, they sacrifice their purses to man. Thus 
you may see how riches swallow up riches, and how 
the money of the monks proves a bait for that of fools; 
for men have, I know not what, inclinations to throw 
water into the sea, and fo heap riches upon those that 
have them in abundance. The monks cover the relics 
with rich attire; and the pilgrim, for fear of being 
dazzled, approaches them with shut eyes and an open 
purse. The best adorned of these images are ever the 
most holy. Men crowd to pay them devotion; but, first, 
they must be consecrated with the holy water; and then 
they are led to the image, where, for the most part, 
they admire the ornaments more than the thing itself. 
Next the church is hung round, not with crowns of 
thorns, but rows of pearls. The lights of the lamps are 
heightened by the lustre of diamonds; and instead of 
candlesticks, you see great branches of brass mounted, 
whose weight and workmanship are equally to be ad- 
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mired. What do you think can be the cause of all 
these fine things ? Are they more to put you in mind 
of your sins than to move your admiration ? No, cer¬ 
tainly. O vanity of vanities ! but this is not so much 
a vanity as a folly. The church shines in its walls, and 
suffers in its poor. It covers its stone with costly gar¬ 
ments, and leaves its children the misfortune of being 
naked. Here , the eyes of the rich are fed with the 
bread of the poor. The curiosity of men is indulged, 
when the miseries of the indigent, are neglected. Never¬ 
theless, if we are insensible to the wants of men, we 
ought to have more respect to the images of our saints 
than to pave our churches with them. What shame is 
it for us to spit in the mouth of an angel, and tread on 
the face of a saint? But all this while, if we have an 
indifference for the carving, why do we not spare the 
beauty of the painting ? why do we paint with our 
hands, what we intend to deface with our feet ? why 
do we take so much pains in embellishing what we 
intend to defile the next moment ? what signify so 
many fine strokes, when they are immediately to 
be covered with dust? In a word, what occasion is 
there for all these vanities among poor monks who have 
renounced the world, unless we have a mind to answer 
this pagan poet with David,— r Lord, I have been all 
inflamed with zeal for the honour of thy house and the 
tabernacle of thy glory.’ Well, then, 1 agree with you; 
I consent to these excesses in the church ; the simpli¬ 
city and devotion of prayers may possibly sanctify that, 
which would be a crime in a prodigal ; but, in cloisters, 
to what purpose are these paintings and carvings before 
people who weep for their sins?” 

But it was not against rival and dissolute monks that 
St. Bernard had chiefly to exert his powers. Dark as 
was the age in respect to the mass of the people, and 
the corruptions of the genuine sources of learning, men 
of active and profound intellect were not wanting to 
keep in agitation the waters of that broad and not 
shallow reservoir of thought, which had been gradually 
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filling with tlie progress of Christianity. The philoso¬ 
phers of the middle ages were all theologians; and, with 
few exceptions, the theologians were philosophers. Di¬ 
vided into the two great classes, of those who pursued 
their investigations with Aristotle for their master, and of 
those who drew their principles from the Scriptures as 
they had been digested into systems by the fathers, they 
met each other on every point of theology which could 
be made to support a question ; and while each grew 
stronger in the love of his system, and in the facility of 
managing his weapons, truth lay bleeding, and in fetters, 
the victim of their mutual violence. We again regret 
that our limits will not allow us to enter into any detail of 
subjects so involved in difficulty as the minute scholastic 
disputes of this period, hut a very brief space will suf¬ 
fice to show the nature and tendency of the current 
literature of the church while they prevailed. St. Ber¬ 
nard occupied the most eminent station that could be 
assigned to a theologian who aimed at establishing his 
opinions on the Word of God. Inspired by intense de¬ 
votion, superior to the splendid fascinations of ambition, 
filled with thoughts which had long taught him to look 
to heaven for his reward, he could not fail to possess 
that faith which is ever gladly turning for refresh¬ 
ment to the heavenly fountain of truth. It was this 
which imbued the writings and conversation of Bernard 
with that unction of evangelical eloquence, which made 
them, and still continues to make them, worthy of the 
admiration of Christians. Ranged on his side were a 
numerous body of the best ami sincerest friends of the 
church; of the most eloquent preachers, and of the best 
expositors of Scripture, so far as the Scriptures could be 
understood by the abridgments and summaries into which 
they were thrown. The celebrated 1‘oter Lombard pro¬ 
duced in this century his well-known Book of Sentences, 
— a work in which lie demonstrated, under four general 
heads, the sublime truths of religion, by the careful 
collocation of the opinions of the fathers. His method 
was followed by several writers of eminence; and the 
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Book of Sentences acquired a reputation which placed 
its author at the head of the theological party, as it 
may be termed, in contradistinction to the dialecticians. 
Sententiarii thenceforward became the common title 
of the former, who soon after shared it with the equally 
barbarous appellations of the Dogmatici, the Positivi, 
and the Biblic.i. 

At the period when St. Bernard was in the zenith of 
his reputation, there appeared in the church a man 
whose talents would have made him conspicuous under 
whatever circumstances they had been brought into 
action. This was the eloquent, the learned, the unfor¬ 
tunate Abelard. From his earliest youth he applied 
himself to the study of dialectics ; and having completed 
his courses at Paris, the most renowned seat of theo¬ 
logical learning in the age, he took up his residence at 
Melun, where he commenced giving lectures on the 
most abstruse doctrines of divinity. On returning to 
the capital, he established a school for dialectics at Mont 
St. Genevieve. He then proceeded for a time to Laoti, 
where lie studied theology ; but was expelled for the 
boldness of his opinions, which he set forth with the 
force of great natural eloquence, and defended by all 
the strength of his favourite art. At Paris, he pro¬ 
pounded his doctrines in the midst of those crowds 
of inquisitive and adventurous students who came from 
all parts of Europe to that celebrated university. The 
force of his genius was irresistible ; and Abelard esta¬ 
blished his opinions in the minds of those who were to 
be the guides and lights of the Christian world. It 
was in the midst of his triumphs that he became en¬ 
amoured of the beautiful Ileloi'se, the niece of Fulbert, 
one of the canons of the church of Paris. His passion 
was met with not inferior fervour ; and the lovers fled 
during the night, to engage in a secret marriage. Fe¬ 
verishly alive, however, to the fame of her distinguished 
husband, Heloise persuaded Abelard to keep their union 
a mystery, and she became a nun in the abbey of Ar- 
genteuil. This step proved fatal to Abelard. Her 
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relations, supposing that he was now only anxious to 
conceal his own disgrace and hers, by making her a 
sacrifice to his selfish fears, took a revenge on his person, 
which proves, at the same time, both the fierceness of 
their hate and the barbarous spirit of the age. After 
this event he entered the monastery of St. Denys, and 
Heloi'se consented to take the veil; but the hearts of 
these ill-fated lovers were little prepared for the change; 
and it was not till long after their retreat, that the soli¬ 
tude of their cells was found to soften the poignancy of 
grief, or the regrets of their fatal passion. The admir¬ 
ation, however, of Abelard’s eloquence was too great and 
general to allow of his remaining concealed in the shades 
of a cloister. His scholars flocked to the monastery, 
and clamoured at its gates for the instructions of the 
man to whom they conceived themselves indebted for 
whatever was striking or original in their views. The 
demand was granted ; and Abelard was permitted to 
open his school in the priory of Deuil. The concourse 
of students from the most distant countries proved how 
little he had lost of vigour of mind, or boldness of 
thought, during his retreat: but the free expression of 
his views now attracted the notice of the heads of the 
church. Ilis work on the Trinity was said to express 
a belief in three Gods ; and the council of Soissons con¬ 
demned the book to the flames, and their author him¬ 
self to imprisonment in the monastery of St. Medart in 
that city. The latter part of the sentence was soon 
remitted, and he returned to St. Denys; but having 
declared himself sceptical as to the truth of the tradi¬ 
tions respecting the founder of that monastery, he was 
obliged to seek safety by flight. In the neighbourhood 
of Nogart-sur-Seine he found a wild and solitary tract 
of country which would not have been unfit to engage 
the attention of the most distinguished of the old 
ascetics; and, in this lonely spot, Abelard built him¬ 
self a little hermitage of the reeds and other materials 
furnished by the neighbourhood. Prayer and medi¬ 
tation were here his sole employment; and his mind 
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began to form a right estimate of the folly of the world, 
and the vanity of its pursuits. A deep feeling of com¬ 
fort followed these exercises ; and in the new enjoy¬ 
ment of religious hope, he consecrated his hermitage by 
the hallowed name of the great Comforter himself, — 
the Spirit of truth and consolation — the Paraclete. 
Many of his former pupils gathered round him again 
in this retirement, and built cells in the vicinity of their 
master’s. The pursuit, however, of his enemies obliged 
him to escape into Britany, and he was elected abbot of 
St. Gildas ; but he soon returned into France ; and, in 
the year 1139, his work having been laid before St. Ber¬ 
nard, with the express desire on the part of some emi¬ 
nent churchmen that it might be confuted, he was 
brought into immediate collision with the distinguished 
founder of Clairval. 

The works of Abelard embrace the main points of 
the scholastic system; and we shall, therefore, give the 
abstract which has been drawn up of the opinions of 
this celebrated theologian, as affording a striking view of 
the state of doctrine at this period, and of those subtle 
systems into which the schoolmen had retreated from the 
pure, strong light of the Gospel itself. In the first book 
of his far-famed Introduction to Divine Science, he states, 
“ that there are three things necessary to salvation,— 
faith, charity, and the sacrament; for he believes that 
hope is comprehended in faith, as a species in its genus, 
lie defines faith to be the estimation or idea of invisible 
things ; and hope, the expectation of some good : faith, 
according to him, has respect to good and evil, both pre¬ 
sent and future; whereas hope has only regard to fu¬ 
ture good. He defines charity to be an honourable love, 
directed to its due end or object; and lust, on the con¬ 
trary, to be a shameful and dishonourable love. Love 
in general is that good will and affection which one has 
for another, whereby one wishes to another some good, 
from the sole esteem which lie lias for him. Charity 
is the love of God ; lust or concupiscence is the love-of 
the world. God is the ultimate end or object of the 
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former ; man is the ultimate end or object of the latter, 
lie observes that man is the cause, but ought not to be 
the end of his actions; and that what he does for him¬ 
self ought to have a respect to God. As for the sacra¬ 
ment, lie defined it to be an outward and visible sign of 
the invisible grace of God. Thus, for instance (says 
he), when a man is baptised, the outward washing of 
the body which we behold, is the sign of the inward 
washing of the soul. Faith is the foundation of other 
virtues, because we only hope for what we believe. For 
which reason it is defined by the apostle (Heb. ii. 1.) 
to be the substance, i. e. the foundation and origin, of 
things hoped for; things invisible or future are pro¬ 
perly the object of faith, though sometimes we apply 
this term to things which are seen. Among the things 
which may be believed, there be some which it is no 
matter whether they be believed or not; such as whe¬ 
ther it please God it should or should not rain to¬ 
morrow. But when we speak of faith, we mean only 
that which relates to such things as we are obliged 
to believe under the pain of damnation ; and which 
belong to the catholic or universal faith, the which 
is so necessary, that without it no man can be saved. 
This faith has for its object the nature of God and 
his benefits shown to mankind. In the first place, 
it is requisite to re-treat of that which relates to the 
nature of God, and to explain how there is but one God 
and three persons.” 

Having treated of the unity, simplicity, and immu¬ 
tability of God, he proceeds to the Trinity of persons : 
and on this he states, that “ one of the divine per¬ 
sons is not the other : that the Father, for instance, is 
not the Son, nor the Son the Holy Ghost, because they 
are of the same nature, and distinguished only person¬ 
ally ; that the property of God the Father is, not to be 
begotten ; that of the Son, to be begotten, but not made 
nor created; that of the Holy Ghost, to proceed from 
the Father and the Son, but not made nor created. The 
names of the three persons comprehend the essence. 
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which is supremely or infinitely perfect. The power 
of God is denoted by the name of Father, the wisdom 
by that of Logos or the Son, and the love of God to¬ 
wards men by that of the Holy Ghost,—the three things 
which make up the supreme good. The distinction of 
these three persons serves to persuade men to render to 
God the worship and adoration which they owe to him ; 
for two things inspire us with respect, viz. fear and 
love. The power and wisdom of God make us fear 
Him, because we know that he is our Judge; that he 
can punish us, and that nothing is hid from his eyes; 
and his goodness makes us love Him, because it is but 
just and reasonable to love him who does us so much 
good. This likewise serves to render the works of 
God the more admirable, since he can do whatsoever he 
pleases ; since he knows how to preserve what he has 
made, and wills that every thing should be made and sub¬ 
sist in its order.” He then observes, “ that yet we ought 
not to believe that those attributes do so agree to each 
of the divine persons, but that they may be common to 
them all; so that we are not to believe that the Father 
is only powerful, the Son only wise, and the Holy 
Ghost only merciful ; but, on the contrary, that these 
three persons have the same power, wisdom, and mercy: 
that these three properties are only attributed to the 
three divine persons in an especial manner, as their 
particular operations are attributed to them, though all 
the divine operations which relate to the creature are 
common to all the three persons, namely, the creation 
to the Father, the incarnation to the Son, and the re¬ 
generation to the Holy Ghost.” He next proves the mys¬ 
tery of die Trinity by several passages out of the Old 
Testament, and by numerous testimonies drawn from 
the writings of the heathen philosophers. 

In treating of the divine nature, he says, that “ God 
is not an accident, nor properly a substance, if that 
word be taken to signify an essence, which supports 
accidents; that he may be called an essence; that he is 
not under any of Aristotle’s ten rst»_ 
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•Tories ; that we want proper terms whereby to express 
his nature and perfections, but that we make use of 
onergical and figurative terms, and give examples and 
similitudes to explain perfectly what agrees to this in¬ 
effable nature.” On the mystery of the Trinity, he 
further observes, “ that things may be one; either by 
resemblance, or in number, or in propriety, and that, 
as in one and the same thing there are a great many 
properties, so in one and the same Divine Kssence there 
are three distinct persons, who have distinct properties ; 
because the Father begets, the Son is begotten, and 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son. 
That it is true, indeed, that we have not, among created 
beings, any instance wherein one and the same essence 
are three persons; but that we are not to seek for a 
perfect resemblance, since it is sufficient to bring some 
comparisons. He produces that of a seal, composed of 
the materials, and the figure engraven thereon. The 
seal is neither the simple material, nor the simple figure, 
but a sort of an integer composed of both; and yet, in 
reality, the seal is nothing else but the material, thus 
or thus engraven, though the figure is not the material, 
nor the material the figure.” 

lie next endeavours to distinguish the procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the generation of the word, in¬ 
asmuch as, “ the Logos, being wisdom, partakes of the 
power of the Father, and may therefore be said to he 
of the substance of the Father; whereas, the Holy 
Ghost being denoted by the name of love or charity, 
which is not a power, is not of the substance of the 
Father. He also corrects the notion of Arianism, 
which those words seem to imply, by saying, that the 
Holy Ghost is of the substance of the Father, in the 
sense that he so proceeds from him as to have the same 
substance with him; but that, though he be consub- 
stantial to the Father, yet, properly speaking, he is not 

* Dupin, from whom this abstract is taken, observes on the la6t sen¬ 
tence,—-“This is a hard and improper expression, contrary to the manner 
of the orthodox, and conformable to that of the Arians, though Abelard 
rejects their error.” 

VOL. II. T 
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begotten of his substance.” lie then says, “ that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father am) tlie Son, because 
loye, or, rather, the efFect of love, proceeds from power 
and wisdom ; since the reason of God’s doing good is, 
because be has power to do it, and wisdom to know 
that it is good.” lie then shows, in reference to the 
opinions of the Greeks concerning the procession of the 
Iloly Ghost from the Son alone, that any thing might 
lawfully be added to the creed, provided it were not 
contrary to the faith, and explains the coeternity of 
three Divine Persons, “ by the instance of the light and 
rays which proceed from the sun, and which exist the 
same moment with the sun. Lastly, he pretends that the 
heathen philosophers have acknowledged the Trinity.” 

In the third book, which treats particularly of the 
power of God, he maintains, “ that God cannot do any 
thing but what he does do, and cannot do all that he 
does not do, because God can only do what he wills; 
but he cannot will to do any thing but what he does do, 
because it is necessary for him that he should will 
whatever is convenient: from whence it follows, that 
whatever lie does not do is not convenient; that he can¬ 
not will to do it, and, consequently, cannot do it. He 
himself owns, that this is his own particular notion ; that 
scarce any body else is of this opinion ; that it seems 
contrary to the doctrine of the saints and to reason, and 
to derogate from the greatness of God. Hereupon he 
starts a very difficult objection. “ A reprobate,” says he, 
“ may be saved, for he knows no being but what God 
does save; wherefore God may save him, and, conse¬ 
quently, do something which is not necessary to be done.” 
To this he replies, “ that one might very well assert, 
that such a man may be saved by the relation to the 
possibility of human nature, which is capable of salvation; 
but that it could not be affirmed, that God could save 
him, if we have respect to God himself; because it is 
impossible that God should do any thing but what lie 
ought to do.” He explains this- by several examples: — 
“ A man who speaks may hold his tongue; but “it is 
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impossible for one who speaks to be at the same time 
silent. A man’s voiee may be heard ; but one who is 
deaf cannot bear it. A field may be cultivated and 
tilled, though a man may not cultivate it.” 

On the immutability of God, he says, “ that God 
does not change himself when he produces new effects, 
because in him there are not such new motions and new 
inclinations as there are in us, but only new effects pro¬ 
ceeding from an eternal will; that he cannot change 
places, since he is omnipresent ; and that when it is said 
that be descended into the Virgin's womb, it is to denote 
his humiliation : that in being made man, he was not 
changed, because the Divine Substance is united to the 
humane nature without a change of its nature, and that 
the person of Jesus Christ is a compound of the Divine 
Logos, the; soul, and of the flesh ; that those three natures 
are united in such a manner as they retain each their 
own nature ; and that as the soul is not changed into 
flesh, so the Divine nature is not changed, though it be 
personally united to the soul and the flesh." Lastly, he 
treats of the divine knowledge and wisdom, and says, 
“ that God has foreseen and pre-ordained all things; 
and so, with respect to God, nothing happens by chance, 
though his presence does not destroy free-will. He de¬ 
fines it to be a free determination of the will, and asserts 
that it has been frequently experienced, that the will is 
not constrained by any violence, and that it has a power 
of doing, or not doing, a thing. He observes, that this 
kind of freedom in the will does not relate to God, but 
only to men, who may alter their will, and do, or not do, 
a thing. He produces the opinion of some, who believed 
that this freedom consists in a power of doing both 
good and evil ; but he maintains, that those who are so 
happy as to have no power of sinning, are nevertheless 
free, and are so the more, because of their being de¬ 
livered from the servitude of sin. From hence he con¬ 
cludes that, generally and properly speaking, free-will 
is, when one may voluntarily and without constraint 
accomplish that which it has resolved upon; a liberty 
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which is in God as well as in men, and in all who are 
not destitute of the faculty of willing." * 

The other works of Abelard are an exposition of 
the Apostle’s and the Atlianasian creed ; a history of 
heresies, a commentary on the epistle to the Romans ; 
some sermons, and answers to certain problems and 
questions on difficult passages in scripture, proposed to 
him by Hcloise. To these may be added his letters, in 
which, as also in his other productions, the acute, in¬ 
quisitive spirit is always visible, which rendered him so 
conspicuous as a logician, but tempered by those deep 
and passionate feelings, which characterised him as a 
man. St. Bernard brought the result of his enquiries, with 
the character of Abelard’s opinions, before the council of 
Sens, in the year 1140; and the works of the dialectician 
were condemned as before. He appealed from this de¬ 
cision to Rome; but the pope confirmed the sentence, 
and forbade the further publication of his sentiments 
under any form whatever. Abelard, on this, pre¬ 
pared a formal defence of the doctrines lie had taught, 
and set out on his way to Rome, to establish, in person, 
his claims to indulgence. In his way, however, by 
Clugni, the abbot, Peter the Venerable, pressed him into 
his monastery, and effected a reconciliation between him 
and St. Bernard. Exhausted with the labours and 
anxieties of his life, it required little persuasion to in¬ 
duce him to remain contented with the home he had 
thus found. His strength now rapidly declined; and, 
towards the close of his days, he was sent to the convent 
of St. Marcel, near Chalons-sur-Saone, the beautiful 
scenery and salubrious climate of which district, it was 
hoped, would soothe the infirmities which weighed him 
down. He died in 1142, at the age of sixty-three, 
leaving behind him the reputation of having been the 
most learned and the most acute, as well as the first of 
those scholars %ho brought into full and systematic 
action the powerful machinery of dialectics, t 

* Dupin, EccV'g. Hist, of Twelfth Cent 

f Fleury. Baylc, art. Abelard. 
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Gillebert de la Porree was another of those theolo¬ 
gians who distinguished themselves by endeavouring to 
explain the doctrine of the Trinity, and who, in making 
the attempt, filled the world with crude notions, which it 
only required some injudicious act of zeal or tyranny to 
establish as so many separate heresies. But there were 
not wanting supporters of heterodoxy of a more for¬ 
midable character to disturb the church in these days. 
The Cathari, a people whose system appears to have 
been a mixture of Gnostic or Maniehiean doctrines, with 
such principles as could be gathered from the confused 
dogmas of later superstition, had begun to be formidable 
in tire preceding century: in this they established 
themselves as a church ; and from them proceeded many 
of those minor sects, which long continued, with a sus¬ 
picious mixture of freedom and mystery, to make war on 
the church at large. Care, however, is to be taken that 
we confound not the mere licentious advocates of oppo¬ 
sition, the inventors of systems, who knew not how to 
calculate the relations of circumstances and seasons, 
with the sober though zealous preachers of reform. 
Among these, in the middle ages, we may fairly place 
Peter de Bruys, the founder of the sect called, after his 
name, Petrobrussians ; and, in some respects, the monk 
Henry, the author of the sect of Henricians: while 
the unfortunate Arnold of Brescia is chiefly recollected 
for his daring contempt of all the established orders, 
and his infamous crucifixion by the Roman prad'ect. 
The fate of Basilius, who is supposed to have founded 
the Manichocan sect of the Bogomiles in the Kast, was 
equally miserable, — the persecuted heresiarch being 
burnt, as already noticed,by the emperor AlexiusComne- 
nus. It was in this century also the Waldenses hail their 
commencement; but we defer the notice of their opinions 
to the following chapter, where the principles which 
inspired them will be seen producing more decided and 
important results. 

The monastic system was still rapidly on the increase 
throughout this age, and several new orders, those of 
t 3 
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Fontevraud, of the Carmelites, the brothers of Pre- 
.montre in Picardy, and others, arose to offer new incite¬ 
ments to the devout to leave the world and its cares for a 
life of meditation. Mysticism, which had now its regular 
and recognised teachers, greatly contributed to this 
advancement of the monastic institutions: it furnished 
reasons for their establishment; nursed those feelings 
which give delight to solitude; and, filling the narrowest 
cell with bright and perpetual visions of heavenly bea¬ 
titude, made every inmate of the cloisters, who had a 
heart to feel, and a spirit free from sensual thraldom, 
the eloquent defender of the course he had adopted. 

But, over the whole face of society, agitated as it was 
by a vast variety of passions and intentions, papal su¬ 
perstition and tyranny spread their gloomy veil. No 
act or determination was left to the natural impulse of 
the mind, or the arguments of pure scriptural truth. 
Whatever was good had first to be made the adopted 
child of Rome; and for that adoption it frequently paid 
what was most necessary to its nature. Thus repent¬ 
ance was converted into penance; and thus the whole¬ 
some discipline of old times was again commuted for the 
payment of money ; till at length was begun the regular 
system of indulgences, or the sale of Christ's mercy for 
the gold and silver of the sinner — the monstrous off¬ 
spring of the twelfth century, and of the church, advanced 
to almost the last degree of spiritual apostasy. 
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CHAP. XX. 


ROMAN PONTIFFS.-THEIR CHARACTER ANI) DISPUTES.-STATE 

OF THE GREEK ClIIJIU H. — REVIVAL OF LEARNING.-ORIGIN 

OF THE DOMINICANS AND FRANCISCANS. •—THE WA1.DENSKS. 

Rapid as had been the progress of the church of Rome 
in former ages, the extension of its power, and the 
increase of its wealth, in the present century, must 
still he contemplated with wonder. Innocent III., who 
ascended the throne in the year 1198, began his pon¬ 
tificate with an act which plainly indicated the line of 
conduct he intended to pursue. Hitherto, the chief 
magistrate of Rome had received investiture from the 
hands of the temporal sovereign, whose minister and re¬ 
presentative he properly was ; but. Innocent assumed the 
right of investing him as a dependant upon the church ; 
and having thus evinced the boldness of his designs, he 
immediately began to reduce those cities and territories 
to obedience which Had been separated from the see 
under former pontiff's. These proceedings were followed 
up by others of a similar tendency. Casting his eyes 
over the whole of Christendom, he seemed to hold the 
sceptre of universal monarchy, and to have it in his 
power, whenever he chose to put forth the strength of 
his arm, to humble monarchs to the dust. We re¬ 
marked, in an early portion of this history, that it was 
the weakness of the civil magistrate which opened the 
Vay to the aggressions of ecclesiastical ambition : and of 
this we have signal proofs in the events of the thirteenth 
century. While the monarch of a country had the na¬ 
tural support to b& looked for from a people not injured 
in their rights, but preserved from anarchy and its at¬ 
tendant evils, by his sway, the Roman pontiffs could 
t 4 
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make no effectual impression on the nation ; but wher: 
his imbecillity or his vices prevailed, the grasping hand 
of St. Peter’s successor held up the crown as its prize, 
till the people themselves recovered it by the efforts of a 
just indignation. To the English reader, the struggle 
between Innocent III. and the weak and wicked John, 
is sufficiently familiar to excuse our barely alluding to 
the contest as illustrative of this point. It was in the 
reign of this monarch that the Roman pontiff first ven¬ 
tured to make a kingdom tributary, by way of vassalage, 
to the crosier: and it was probably from the wonder¬ 
ful success with which his legate in England at this 
time drained the purses of the inhabitants, that he ant! 
his successors derived encouragement to pursue that 
system of extortion which was to fill the papal treasury 
with unheard-of wealth.* 

Innocent, while thus engaged in promoting the 
temporal grandeur of the papacy, was not less energetic 
in impressing the minds of men with the importance 
of those undertakings which may, and must, in a great 
degree, be ascribed to the workings of a generous en¬ 
thusiasm. The dissensions which existed between the 
captains who had led successive bands of crusaders 
to Palestine, together with the necessary difficulties in 
the way of permanent success, had again reduced the 
Holy Land to a state of bondage. In Europe, more¬ 
over, the flame which at first lit up all hearts and 
countenances at the mention of Jerusalem in bondage, 
was beaming faint and dim; and Innocent, when he 
undertook to revive it, found himself obliged to make 
the most strenuous exertions among the clergy them¬ 
selves, before they shewed any signs of willingness to aid,, 
in the formation of a new armament. But his influence 
was everywhere felt. He believed that in himself alone 
was vested tl)e right of anointing kings, and conse¬ 
crating bishops; that his sentence was sufficient to de¬ 
throne the mightiest monarch; and that according to 

• Floury. Basnage. Muratori, AnnaL d’ltalia, an. 1216. 
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bis dictation ought to be the punishment allotted to the 
reprobate. The very assertion of rights like these is 
so daring an experiment, that he who begins it cannot 
fail of either sinking at once under the scorn of his fellow- 
beings, or of gathering inconceivable courage and con¬ 
fidence from the very sense of his own determined bold¬ 
ness, in making the attempt. 

This great defender of papal usurpations died soon 
after publishing from the pulpit a sentence of excom¬ 
munication against prince Louis of France, for invading 
England, and while he was preparing a similar anathema 
against king Philip himself. Ilis successor, Hono- 
rius 111., who reigned eleven years, was equally ardent 
in tiie pursuit of the objects which had occupied his 
ambitious mind, but: possessed a very small portion of 
his talents. Gregory IX., who was raised to the pope¬ 
dom from the see of Ostia, manifested the same inclin¬ 
ation as both his predecessors to advance the grandeur 
of the church ; and he resembled Innocent as much in 
force of intellect as in purpose. The crusade, which 
had been proclaimed, required the aid of the imperial 
troops ; and the emperor Frederic, to make his peace 
with Rome, had already entered into a solemn engage¬ 
ment to proceed 'forthwith to Syria. An attack of sick¬ 
ness was urged as an excuse for the non-performance of 
the vow thus taken ; but Gregory refused to credit the 
monarch's assertion, and he delayed not to pronounce him 
excommunicated. Hostilities were thus at once recom¬ 
menced between the head of the church and the sovereign 
authority of the state. But Frederic treated the pro¬ 
clamation of the pontiff with scorn, and retaliated by 
exhorting the people of Rome to separate themselves 
from so unworthy a minister of spiritual things ; a me¬ 
thod of proceeding which he continued to pursue even 
after a reconciliation had been seemingly established. By 
these means, Gregory was driven to the humiliating ne¬ 
cessity of abandoning Rome, and asking help from the 
very man by whose machinations he had been reduced. 
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But his restless and ambitious mind would not suffer 
him to rest even after this warning. He again excom¬ 
municated Frederic; and the remainder of his days 
was spent in the vain endeavour to rouse the other 
sovereigns of Europe to assist him in dethroning his 
rival. 

The death of Celestine IV., a few days after his 
' election, threw the college of cardinals into confusion ; 
and for more than a year and a half the pontifical throne 
was left unoccupied. Frederic, who looked with some 
anxiety for the result of their measures, appears to have 
fathomed the true reason of their delay in proceeding 
to the election of a pontiff. “ You all desire,” said he, 
“ to obtain the dignity; and your passions, not the 
merit of the candidate, alone determine you in your 
choice. Your jealousy makes you wish the death of 
your associate, instead of prompting you to elevate 
him to the throne!” This remonstrance he followed 
up by menaces of invasion; and his threats failing to 
hasten the cardinals in their decision, he sent a large 
body of troops to Rome, with orders to lay waste the 
whole of the surrounding territory. The people saved 
themselves from the swords of the invaders by a firm 
but humble representation that th^ had no share 
in the election of the pontiff, and, consequently, ought 
not to suffer for the evils which had resulted from the 
delay of the cardinals. But the lands belonging to the 
church and its wealthy dignitaries were devastated 
without mercy; and the electors, finding themselves 
constrained to sacrifice their mutual jealousies to the 
necessity of the case, at length chose the cardinal Fiesco; 
who immediately assumed the title of Innocent IV. 
The friendship which had long existed between Fiesco 
and the emperor seemed to promise a speedy restoration 
of tranquillity; but Frederic is said to have expressed 
his fears that though, as a cardinal, Fiesco had been his 
friend, as a pope, he would be his enemy. His appre¬ 
hensions proved true. The demands which he made 
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were resolutely refused ; the excommunication remained 
in force as before ; and so little was the confidence 
which existed either on the one side or the other, that 
Innocent, instead of meeting Frederic at the place which 
had been named for an interview, took horse in the 
middle of the night, and fled with all speed to the 
coast; where he entered a galley, which conveyed him 
to his native city of Genoa. Thence he despatched 
messengers to the courts of France and England to 
require supplies; and, addressing himself to the monks 
of Cisteaux, he besought them to make his necessities 
known to their monarch, and to obtain him permission 
to seek, if necessary, an asylum in his kingdom. St. 
Louis, a monarch who richly deserved the highest title 
which the church could deem it lawful to give, was 
then on the throne of France, and happened to visit 
the monastery of Cisteaux soon after the arrival of the 
pontiff’s letter. In his answer to the petition thus 
prefeired, he spoke with equal piety and prudence. lie 
desired (he said) to defend the church by every means 
in his power, and would receive the pope, if his barons, 
whose advice, as a king of France, he was bound to 
follow, should consent to his so doing. The barons, 
however, on being consulted, refused in the strongest 
terms to accord the required permission ; intimating 
that, not only would a vast expenditure be the conse¬ 
quence of his visit, but that the royal dignity and the 
public peace might both be injured by his residence 
among them. He had no better fortune in his ap¬ 
plications to the king of England. The flattery with 
which his letters abounded was rendered null by the 
clear-headed remark of the nobles, “We are already too 
much infested with Roman usurers and simonists to let 
the pope come in person to pillage our church and our 
country.” * 

Innocent, at length, found a safe retreat in Lyons, 
which was then an independent city, under the go- 
• Fleury, L'HiM. Ecclti. liv. 82.17. 
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vernmcnt of its own archbishop. There he held a 
council ; repeated the sentence of excommunication 
against Frederic, and, having declared his poverty, re¬ 
ceived many valuable demonstrations of affection from 
the rich lords and prelates who visited him in Jiis re¬ 
tirement. Ilis spirit, thus supported, was urged on by 
rancorous pride to attempt the complete ruin oi his 
enemy. For this purpose he wrote to several princes, 
exhorting them to invade the emperor’s dominions, or 
to break off the alliance which they might have formed 
with his states. The answer of the sultan of Egypt, 
whom he addressed on the occasion, contained a severe 
reproof. “ You speak,” said the follower of Mahomet, 

“ of Jesus Christ: we know him better than you know 
liim ; and we honour him more than you honour him. 

Frederic was not indifferent to the attempts thus 
made against his life and dignity ; nor did his partisans 
want inclination to revenge the insults put upon their 
master. The pope was followed to Lyons by some 
Italian gentlemen, who were only seized in time to save 
him from their daggers. On being examined, they 
confessed their intentions, and added, that there were 
forty more who had made a vow to destroy him, and 
that not even the death of the emperor should make 
them desist from their intention. Innocent trembled 
more like a guilty tyrant than a Christian bishop at 
this declaration, and thenceforth remained closely con¬ 
cealed in his chamber, which was, night and day, guarded 
by fifty soldiers. The fears which he thus felt for 
his safety were greatly increased by the intelligence 
brought him from Italy that the bishop of Arezzo, 
who had been taken while bearing arms against the 
emperor, had been hung like a common malefactor. 
But the death of Frederic, which happened in the year 
1150, relieved him from his apprehensions, and the fol¬ 
lowing spring he returned to Italy. Genoa, Milan, and 
Naples, which he successively visited, poured out their 
vast population to hail his approach; and at his death, 
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which took place in 1154, he was interred in the ca¬ 
thedral of the last-mentioned city. Ilis latter days were 
troubled with fears respecting the progress of Manfred, 
the natural son of Frederic; and his whole history 
exhibits, in the most powerful manner, the evils which 
the Roman pontiffs brought personally upon themselves 
by their obstinate pride and ambition. 

Alexander IV. experienced not less than his pre¬ 
decessor the full weight of these evils. Not only 
did this ill-judging pontiff charge himself with the 
care of resisting the arms of a young and victorious 
prince, but he ventured on measures which could not 
fail of arming the clergy, as well as sovereigns, against 
him. England had been long overrun with Italian 
ecclesiastics; who, taking the basest advantage of the 
reverence shown to Rome and its clergy, possessed 
themselves of the richest benefices of the national 
church. Seval, the archbishop of York, ventured to 
resist the encroachments; and Alexander published 
against him a sentence of excommunication, lly these, 
and similar measures, he rendered himself universally 
odious: the attempts he made to reform abuses were 
treated with contempt: he was obliged to flee from 
Rome to avoid the dangerous resentment of the po¬ 
pulace ; and, at last, died at Viterbo, where he and 
several of the cardinals had taken up their abode. * 

The pontificate of Urban IV., whom the exiled car- * r>. 
dinals elected in their despair of finding one of their 1201 
body better qualified for the dignity, was of only three 
years’ duration, and produced no event of importance. 
Clement IV. was chosen during his absence as pon¬ 
tifical legate in England ; and he expressed in the 
strongest terms that could be employed his grief at an 
event which so many of his order would, in their own 
case, have regarded with unmixed delight. His letter to 
his nephew, on the occasion, contains instruction for ele¬ 
vated churchmen of all ages and countries. “ If you wish 
to exalt your views, expect no help from us: we would 

• Floury. 
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not that our elevation should inspire those who belong to 
us with pride." The character he preserved throughout 
his pontificate was in exact conformity with the hu¬ 
mility and firmness he expressed at its commencement. 
His situation compelled him to take part in the disputes 
between the several aspirants to the crown of Sicily, 
which he conferred on Charles of Anjou; but had he 
lived in times more favourable to improvement, his 
piety and good sense would have rendered him a useful 
pastor to that church which he could now so imper¬ 
fectly control. 

Thibault, archdeacon of Liege, who took the title 
of Gregory X., was, at the time of his election, ab¬ 
sent on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; and, on ascending 
the pontifical throne, his first anxiety was to perform 
the promise he had made to the afflicted Christians of 
Syria, that the earliest exertions of his new authority 
should be in their favour. We pass over the short pon¬ 
tificates of Innocent V., Adrian V., and John XXL, 
as not offering any thing worthy of particular mention. 
The last named pope was a man of extensive eru¬ 
dition, and he promised himself a long* enjoyment of 
his dignity ; but he perished by the falling of a room 
which he had had constructed for his private use near his 
palace at Viterbo. Nicholas 111. was also a man of con¬ 
siderable ability, but disgraced his name, and abused the 
privileges of his station, by lavishing on his friends and 
relatives the treasures which had been collected under the 
pretence of promoting the cause of God and the Gospel. 
At his death, which occurred about three years after 
his elevation, the cardinals again found it difficult to 
determine on the choice of a successor to the papal 
chair. Six months passed away in useless disputes on 
the subject; at length, the cardinal of St. Cecilia was 
elevated to the vacant dignity, and he assumed the title 
of Martin IV. He had scarcely ascended the throne, 
when the affairs of Sicily again involved all Europe in 
confusion. Charles of Anjou had rendered himself 
odious to the people by his insolence and exfetions. 
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The name of a Frenchman was become a by-word 
among them for whatever merited their hate and their 
vengeance; and, by one dreadful effort of rage, they 
laid every follower of their oppressor, numerous as they 
were, bleeding on the ground. Women and children, 
the aged and the infirm,fell in the general slaughter; and 
the Sicilian vespers have been ever pointed to in the 
history of nations as one of the most signal and terrible 
instances of a people’s retributive vengeance. Martin 
and his cardinals, however, continued the firm sup¬ 
porters of Charles of Anjou. The king of Aragon, 
who hastened to take possession of the island, was met 
by threats of excommunication, which were even ex¬ 
tended to the (ireek emperor, whom the pontiff sus¬ 
pected of having promoted the late revolt. But his 
menaces produced no effect; and the king of Aragon 
treated them with scornful ridicule, though they were 
at last carried to the extent of the formal publication of 
a crusade against him, and the transfer, so far as a 
proclamation could transfer it, of his kingdom of Ara¬ 
gon to the son of the French king.* 

Honorius IV. and Nicholas IV. performed nothing 
of importance. The papal chair remained unoccupied 
after the death of the latter more than two years; and 
would have continued longer empty, butfor the exertions 
of the cardinal C'aietan, who one day informed his as¬ 
sociates, that it had been revealed to a holy man, that 
the vengeance of God would speedily burst upon Rome 
if a pontiff was not elected without farther delay. Some 
of the cardinals present remarked, that the holy man al¬ 
luded to must be Peter di Murone, who, a poor ami obscure 
peasant by birth, had rendered himself distinguished by 
his piety and austerities. The name of the recluse was 
no sooner pronounced, than it entered the minds of 
several of the cardinals present that no one could be 
elevated to the pontifical throne with better claims to 
veneration than Peter. This idea, though at first re¬ 
jected as wild and capricious, was soon adopted by the 


* Mura tori. 
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whole college; and a deputation was sent to acquaint the 
hermit with his election. His residence was a cell cut in 
the rock among the mountains of Abruzzi; and the 
archbishop of Lyons, who headed the deputation, and 
his companions, could with difficulty ascend the pre¬ 
cipitous path by which it was approached. When they 
arrived at the door of the cell, they perceived, through 
the grating, an infirm old man, whose eyes were red 
with weeping, and who had all the appearance of one 
bowed down with sorrow and anxiety. Peter, indeed, 
had just before received intelligence of his election; and 
as the event could scarcely be regarded any otherwise 
than as a miracle, he felt all the awe which the belief 
of a special interference of heaven would naturally in¬ 
spire. To the deputies who, prostrating themselves on 
the earth, entreated him to accept the dignity, he replied, 
that he must consult God; and, having taken the degree 
of his election through the window of the cell, he 
retired, and prayed. On returning to the deputies, he 
informed them that he submitted to the will of God and 
the church.* 

The news of Peter’s election produced the most lively 
excitement throughout the country ; and his progress 
was marked by throngs of curious and devout spectators, 
lie entered the town of Aquiia riding on an ass, the 
bridle of which was held by two sovereigns, Charles 
Martel, titular king of Hungary, and his son, the king 
of Sicily. On ascending the throne, he assumed the 
name of Celestine V.; and exhibited, in the whole of 
nis conduct, the same humility as that which he 
had manifested in his mountain retreat. But he was 
too ignorant of the passions which ordinarily govern 
mankind to know how to hold them in subjection; and 
the pontifical court was too corrupt to be ruled by any 
other means than those of sound policy, or corrupt bri¬ 
bery. For the one he wanted capacity ; for the other 
he was too good and holy. In most instances, therefore, 
he was directed by the counsels of those who had their 

* Fleury. Muratori. 
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own purposes to serve ; and in those in which he fol¬ 
lowed his personal wishes, he was almost sure to offend 
his proud and interested courtiers. This vyas the case 
when he created twelve new cardinals; and when he 
bestowed certain privileges on the little community, 
which had formed itself round his cell on the moun¬ 
tains, and to the members of which he now gave the 
name of (’destines. The dissatisfaction thus pro¬ 
duced speedily became known to him ; and, readily 
meeting the wishes he had heard expressed, lie resolved 
to resign his dignity, and again seek the peace and 
happiness of which he had been deprived. This de¬ 
termination he carried into effect by reading his re¬ 
signation in full conclave ; and even those who had 
most desired his removal, could not refrain from tears, 
when they beheld him hasten, with mild and benignant 
aspect, to lay aside all the ensigns of his dignity, for the 
coarse mantle of the solitary monk. 

The vacancy thus created was supplied by the im¬ 
mediate election of cardinal Caietan, who assumed the 
title of Boniface VIII. But doubts were entertained 
by many skilful canonists, whether a pope could law¬ 
fully resign his dignity; and Boniface himself, in¬ 
fluenced by the same suspicion, had recourse to the 
base expedient of keeping the aged Peter in close con¬ 
finement in a tower of his castle. There the unfortuate 
and venerable hermit, who had been all liis life accus¬ 
tomed to the free air of the mountains, continued to 
languish, without a murmur at his hard destiny, for ten 
months ; when death carried him to his reward. Boni¬ 
face obtained no advantage by the final removal of the 
late pope. Many of the most powerful men in Home, 
at the head of whom was the cardinal C'olonna, openly 
disputed his right to the papacy. In this they were 
supported by the king of France; and the century 
closed amid angry and fatal disputes, and with signs of 
coming troubles, which were not concealed by the so¬ 
lemn splendour of the jubilee, then first established, or the 
proclamation of a universal remission of sins, with which 
von. n. u 
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the pontiff rejoiced the faithful worshippers at the 
shrine of St. Peter. 

The affairs of the Eastern church became, in this cen¬ 
tury, so mixed up with political events, that we must be 
contented with a brief allusion to those circumstances 
which principally serve to mark its condition. It had 
been early discovered by the Greek emperors, that the 
crusades would be to them a continual source of trouble 
and danger. This was especially the case in the present 
century : Alexius trembled for the safety of his throne, 
and applied to Innocent III. for protection against the 
expected ravages of the invading army. The means of 
acquiring a new accession to his influence, which this 
afforded the pontiff, was not lost sight of; and the 
Greek empire might thenceforward be regarded as an 
easy prey for European adventure/ There was too much 
ambition, too great a thirst both for wealth and glory 
at this time, among the knights and barons of the West, 
to let such a prize lay long unseized. In the year 
1204, Constantinople was reduced to the subjection 
of the Latins; and Baldwin, count of Flanders, was 
crowned emperor of the blast. His reign was of short 
continuance: the Greeks indignant at his pride, made 
an alliance with the king of Bulgaria ; and the first 
battle decided his fate. He was taken prisoner, loaded 
with chains, and thrown into a dungeon, where he died. 

At Nice, where the newly elected emperor, Theodore 
Lascaris, held his court, the Greek church was still up¬ 
held, with much of its ancient splendour; and there it 
was that the four mendicant friars, whom Gregory IN. 
had sent as mediators between the two churches, were 
received by the great body of the Eastern clergy. But 
the conference terminated without effect. The points 
in dispute were, the procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Son, and the use of unleavened bread in the sacra¬ 
ment of the communion ; on neither of which any com¬ 
promise coujd be admitted by the contending parties. 
Equally unsuccessful was the attempt made by Alex¬ 
ander IV. to effect a reconciliation. The demands put 
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forward on his side amounted to the complete subjection 
of the Greek church to that of Rome; while those of 
the Eastern monarch, referring to the full restitution of 
Constantinople from the hands of the Latins, involved 
a question respecting rights, over which the pontiff 
felt he could exercise no efficient controul. 

Under Michael Palaiologus, Constantinople was re¬ 
taken, and the French were driven from an empire 
which they were at no time prepared to govern with 
wisdom or firmness. The successful monarch embroiled 
himself with the Roman court by his alledged interfer¬ 
ence with the affairs of Sicily ; and though by his great 
and politic exertions a nominal peace was at last esta¬ 
blished with the Western church*, he was long subjected 
to the severest censures of the pontiff. His son and 
successor, Andronicus, was a yet bolder opponent of 
Rome, and openly proclaimed his unwillingness to con¬ 
tinue in communion with its church. In the year 1284, 
he held a council, in which the patriarch Vecars, and 
a large number of bishops and archbishops were de¬ 
posed, on the simple accusation of having promoted the 
Union with Rome. This pretended reconciliation, in 
fact, had not had the least effect in healing the schism 
which existed between the two churches. Michael’s 
reign had exhibited perpetual proofs that neither the in¬ 
tentions of the pontiff, nor his own expectations, were ful¬ 
filled by the sacrifice which had been made ; and, while 
so little satisfaction was felt on the part of the contend¬ 
ing churches, the Greek empire was thrown, by the 
policy which had been pursued into indescribable con¬ 
fusion. These circumstances furnished Andronicus 
with sufficient reasons for the measures he took to annul 
the union ; and so thoroughly did the feelings of the 
people correspond with his own on the subject, that, on 
the day on which it was repealed, they performed a 

•This reconciliation took place in the council held at I.vons, in 1274 ; 
in which the representative* of the Greek church not only acknowledged 
the primacy of the pontiff \ hut joined in the ii«c of the words “ who pro¬ 
ceeds from the Father and the Son.” The most eminent men, however, of 
the Greek church, and, among others, the patriarch himself, refused to 
obey. 


V 


0 
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general act of penance, expressive of their sorrow, and 
of their return to the religion of their fathers. 

Amid the disorders thus created by the quarrels of 
rival churchmen, the active intellect of man still retained 
its energies ; and the superintending providence of the 
true Head of the church, so directed its operations, that 
while darkness, the natural and also the judicial conse¬ 
quence of sin, spread over the face of the earth, and 
while the rich rewards of truth were denied to those 
who forsook her simplicity, thought was kept awake, 
and channels were hewn out for the stream of knowledge 
•whenever it should be ready to flow. It was in this 
century that the schools of Paris and Bologna first as¬ 
sumed the name of universities. The sciences had 
hitherto been taught in minute divisions, and were rarely 
combined in a system of education. They were now 
united; their dependance on each other was demon¬ 
strated with care and erudition ; and the most distin¬ 
guished scholars of the time prided themselves on being 
at once mathematicians, philosophers, lawyers, and 
theologians. A spirit of emulation was at work in 
every quarter of Italy, where new academies were 
continually springing up. Frederic 11. was himself a 
generous and judicious patron of learning. He founded 
the academy of Naples ; enriched by his munificent 
liberality tbat of Padua, and promoted by every means 
in his power the general cultivation of literature and 
science. In England and Germany learning was not 
less cherished, nor less successful. Roger Bacon, 

■i especially, carried the study of the natural sciences into 
practice, and almost founded a system of experimental 
philosophy. 

But, encouraging as was the prospect in these respects, 
it was sufficiently unpromising in many others. The 
attempts which men of learning were making to emanci¬ 
pate themselves from the slavery of ignorance were 
checked and narrowed by the now confirmed reverence 
for the Aristotelian logic, as the only instrument by which 
reason could delve in the mines of truth. By the cele- 
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brated Thomas Aquinas, whose mingled piety and 
subtlety obtained him the name of the angelic doctor*, 
the system of dialectics was carried to a degree of per¬ 
fection which rendered it capable of effecting almost 
every purpose, as the study of the mind and of theology 
was then pursued, which the philosophers of the age 
would wish to effect. But the progress of true knowledge, 
the study of nature by experiment, and of divinity by the 
Scriptures and devotional meditation, received thereby 
an effectual check : the corruptions of superstition re¬ 
mained unsubdued ; the abuses which the Roman clergy 
practised on the people were allowed to multiply with 
unmodified grossuess; and the maxims of philosophy, 
the results of all that was done and learnt in the schools, 
were but as minute, luminous ephemera on the floor of 
the vast temple of superstition. 

The rise of the two orders of Dominicans and Fran¬ 
ciscans, in this age, gave new importance to all the in¬ 
stitutions of monasticism. Dominic, the celebrated 
founder of the former of these fraternities, was a native 
of Castile, and early distinguished himself by his abilities 
and strictness of conduct. Soon after finishing his 
studies at Placentia, he accompanied the bishop of Osma 
on a journey to Toulouse, then the chief seat of the 
Albigenscs. Dominic immediately conceived the idea 
of employing his learning and eloquence in the work of 
converting the supposed heretics. The bishop of the 
diocese greatly favoured this idea, and took him to the 
council of Lateral!, where he presented him to pope 
Innocent, .and staled that they were desirous of esta¬ 
blishing an order of preachers. The pontiff gave them a 
favourable answer ; and Dominic, according to his ad¬ 
vice, began to form his fraternity, and draw up rules for 
its government. llonorius III. was equally willing to 
assist him in his design ; and he received from that 
pontiff a bull which formally established it as one of the 

’ * Tiraboschi, Storia della Let. Ital. t iv. p. i. p. 50. It was the custom of the 
times to confer titles of this kind on men of eminent genius. Thus, Huger 
iiacon was called the admirable doctor; and Wicklifle, in the next century, 
the evangelical doctor. 
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legitimate and recognised orders ; and assigned to its 
members the especial duty of going about to preach the 
gospel. 

The celebrity of Dominic* was greatly increased by 
the reports which were early circulated respecting his 
miraculous power. While at Rome, it is said, he 
not only cured the sick, but raised the dead to. life. 
A youth named Napoleon, who had lost his life by 
a fall from his horse, confessed the force of his prayers, 
and was seen, after he recovered, by those who had 
witnessed his accident. At another time, he restored 
a mason to life, who had died by a fall; and soon after, 
chased into their native darkness seven devils, who 
possessed an unfortunate .woman in his congregation. 
Every country in Europe resounded with the fame of 
these miracles ; and branches of his order were estab¬ 
lished in France, Germany, England, and Spain. As 
master-general of this fraternity, he possessed a power 
which might have satisfied the most ambitious ; but he 
was sincere in his contempt for wealth: and had the 
order (established as it was on the principle that poverty, 
free from temptation, is better than riches; and that the 
world has still to be converted by the preaching of the 
gospel) been guided, and governed by the intentions 
of- the founder, it might have proved a blessing for 
many ages, as it certainly would to that in which it 
arose. Jourdain, who succeeded St. Dominic as master- 
general of the order, was a man of splendid talents, as 
well as earnest piety. His discourses were listened to 
with the most eager attention ; and the eloquence with 
which he taught the principles on which he and his 
brethren had framed their lives, together with the just 
reputation they enjoyed for their singular purity of 
character, brought daily new converts to the order. A 
few years diminished the zeal and virtue of the frater¬ 
nity ; but it continued to increase in influence ; and the 
fierceness with which it engaged in the work of perse¬ 
cution has given it an infamous and more enduring re¬ 
putation than the good deeds of its infancy. 

. * See the life of this remarkable man in Butler, Floury, and other*. 
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St. Francis was born at Assisi in Umbria, towards 
die close of the twelfth century ; and in his youth he 
displayed a thoughtfulness and charity, which proved 
that he had been deeply impressed by the spirit of re¬ 
ligion. His father, who was a merchant, intended to 
bring him up to his profession ; but Francis, hav'ng 
found an aged priest in the ruined church of St. Da¬ 
mian, sold his horse to furnish money for the repairs 
of the dilapidated building, and resolved never to quit 
the asylum, and the monitor he had thus discovered. 
The rage of his father subjected him to the most cruel 
treatment in the support of the determination he had 
taken : but he remained firm; and, having declared before 
the bishop of Assisi, his willingness to resign all claims 
upon his father, he hastened into the neighbouring 
forests, where he lived for some time in comp'ete soli¬ 
tude. The convictions of religion grew and quickened 
within him, as he wandered along the gloomy paths of 
his retreat, and he at length went forth to preach those 
doctrines to the world, which formed at once his own 
guide and solace. Multitudes flocked to hear him ; but 
it was not till after some time that he gathered around 
him seven zealous and devoted followers, who were ready, 
with the same enthusiasm as himself, to resign every 
thing for the sake of God and the gospel. With these, 
however, he formed a little fraternity, which he directed 
by a set of rules drawn from the precepts of Christ and 
his apostles, and to which he soon after obtained the 
sanction of the pope. Thus was established the order 
of Minor Friars, the humble title it derived from the 
meekness and poverty of its founder. It soon became 
numerous and venerated ; and its members were to be 
found in the remotest parts of Africa and the Fast, en¬ 
dangering their lives to make known the truths of Christ’s 
religion. Francis himself visited Syria three times, in 
the course of his wanderings; and wherever he came his 
virtues were venerated by all who had the generosity to 
observe his conduct with candour. The rules he laid 
down for the conduct- of his brethren, like those of 
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Dominic, were calculated to promote the purest piety; 
and it is to be ascribed to the weakness and corruption 
of human nature, not to any inherent error in the sys¬ 
tems themselves, that the orders established by these 
celebrated men so rapidly degenerated into vice. The 
first source of the evils which infected them, after the 
death of their founders, was the fierce and violent jea¬ 
lousy they conceived against each other. Their dis¬ 
putes were carried on with all the virulence of the most 
factious spirit; and, when they ceased from assailing 
each other, they turned to aggressions on the rights and 
privileges of independent churches. In these proceedings 
the Roman pontiffs, who at once recognised their im¬ 
portance as barriers between the papacy and its enemies, 
were always ready to lend them support; and they thus 
continued to increase, till the very time of the reform¬ 
ation, in wealth, though called mendicants; and in li¬ 
centiousness, though established for the sole purpose of 
preaching the gospel. 

Other orders arose in this age, such as the Flagellants 
who, not satisfied with the mortification practised by the 
common rules of asceticism, inflicted on themselves the 
most severe scourgings ; — the spiritual Franciscans, the 
Fratricelli, and the Beguins;—all of which derived the 
greater part of their principles from the institution of 
St. Francis, hut carried their ideas of perfection to a 
more extravagant height. 

No remarkable heresy had its origin in this century. 
The East was too constantly agitated to let the seeds of 
religious dispute come to maturity in its soil; and the 
existence of a powerful and rapidly increasing sect 
was equally sufficient to prevent the appearance of 
new ones in the West. This dominant sect was that 
of the Waldenses. The Albigenses, who are generally 
stated to have been a branch of the Paulicians of Bul¬ 
garia, had become divided into several minor sects, and 
appear to have existed at this period under the names 
of the Cathari and others, the precise nature of whose 
doctrines has defied the research of the most diligent 
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historians.* It is impossible to determine whether or 
not the Waldenses were indebted to the pre-existence 
of these sects for any portion of their opinions: it is 
most probable they were not.t Their founder, Peter 
Waldo, was a plain, intelligent, and deeply devout 
citizen of Lyons; and, corrupted as had been the sources 
of knowledge, there was still enough of light left for such 
men as Waldo to discover the way to more. Peter’s 
thoughts were first directed to religion by the sudden 
death of one of his friends, as he sat at dinner with him 
in his house; and the means he employed to awaken 
others to a sense of their ignorance and danger, were 
those authorised equally by prudence and piety. Either 
availing himself of some partial translation of the Scrip¬ 
tures, or making a version himself, he appealed to the 


* Basnagc, Hist, de l’Eglisc. 

+ As some obscurity exists in the accounts given of the Waldenses, from 
the various names under which they existed, the following account of the 
origin of their different appellations may be of service to the reader : — 

“ And, first, therefore, they called them, from Waldo , a citizen of Lions, 
Waldenses : from the country of Albi, Albigenses. 

And because those who adhered to the doctrine of Waldo departed from 
Lions despoiled of all human means, the most part having loft their goods 
behind them, they, in derision, ea'led them the beggars of Lions. 

In DauphinI s they were, in mockery, called rhaignards, or dogs. 

And because a part of them passed the Alps, they were called Ira- 
man t at ties. 

From one of the disciples of Waldo, named Joseph , who preached in 
DauphiiH\in the diocese ol‘ Dye, they weie styled Joscphists. 

In England , Lollards , from one Lollard , who taught there. 

From two priests, who taught the doctrine of Waldo in Languedoc , 
named Heart/ and Espcron , they were called Ucnricians and Esperunists. 

From one of their pastors, who preached among the Albigenses, named 
Arnold Hoi , they were called Arnoldists. 

In Provence they were called Siccars, from a word of pedlcr’s French, 
which signifies cut-purses. 

In Italy they were styled Fratrirrlli, which is as much as to say, of the 
same brotherhood; because they lived, like brethren, in true concord. 

And because they observed no other day of rest besides Sunday , they 
called them Insabathos , which is as much as to say, regarding no sabbaths. 

By reason that they were exposed to continual sufferings, from the 
Latin word patt. which signifies to suffer, they were termed Patcrins. 

And, seeing that they fled from place to place like poor pilgrims, they 
were named Passagenes. 

In Germany they were nicknamed Gazarcs, a word which signifies exe¬ 
crable, and flagitiously wicked. 

In Flanders they were called Turlupins; that is to cay, inhabitants 
with wolves: because, by reason of persecutions, they were often con¬ 
strained to dwell in woods and deserts. 

Sometimes they called them after the names of the regions and countries 
wherein they dwelt; as, from Albi, Albigenses; from Toulouse , Tou- 
lousians; from Lombardy, Lombarils ; from Picardu , Picards; from 
Lions, Lionists ; from Bohemia, Bohemians' ’—Perrin’s Hist, of Waldenses, 
b. i. p. 3, 4. 
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word of God, and showed that the clergy of the church 
of Rome had long neglected to feed the people with the 
bread of life. ITis language and opinions soon became 
known to the archbishop of Lyons ; and, after remaining 
concealed for three years among his friends, he was 
obliged to leave the city, and make his escape, first into 
Dauphiny, and then into Picardy. In these provinces 
he continued to preach with unceasing zeal and success: 
the inhabitants flocked from all parts to listen to his 
doctrine, so comforting, so clear and authoritative, when 
compared with that of the established preaching. Vast 
congregations were thus formed; and the spiritual 
rulers of France and Italy saw with astonishment and 
dismay the disciples of Waldo, and the long-established 
sect of the Vaudois, rapidly coalescing into one great 
and growing body. 

It was not to lie supposed that Rome or its par¬ 
tisans would remain quiet, while the opposers of its 
corruptions ■ were thus proceeding. .The new order 
of Dominicans furnished the pope with instruments 
ready prepared to his hand. Pierre de Castelnau, 
archdeacon of Maguelonne, and Rainier, a Cistertian 
monk, had received an order from Innocent III. to 
make the circuit of the infected provinces, and em¬ 
ploy the most vigorous means foi the extirpation of the 
heretics. Dominic, who had then but lately established 
his order, willingly joined himself to these delegates of 
the pontifical court. They began the exercise of their 
functions with stern and relentless zeal. Raymond of 
Toulouse and his subjects fell especially under their 
scourge: and the indignant nobleman appears to have 
freed himself from the savage vituperations of the head 
of the party by a sudden act of vengeance. 

The death of Pierre de Castelnau greatly incensed 
the pontiff; and persecution assumed its most ter¬ 
rific forms. Multitudes fell slaughtered by the armed 
bands sent against them; and at length, — that U in the 
year 1229 ,—a council of inquisitors was formally esta¬ 
blished, to take cognizance of heresy, and punish it 
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wherever found.* This embryo of the institution so 
celebrated for its iniquitous deeds in southern Europe, 


* The following are the edicts which were published by pope Honorius III. 
and the emperor Frederic II., at the instigation of the jMintitr. They are 
regarded as the foundation ol'the laws on which the inquisition afterwards 
proceeded : — 

“ To abolish the malignity of divers heresies, which, of late time, are 
sprung up in most parts of the world, it is but fitting that the power com¬ 
mitted to the church should be awakened, that, by the concurring assist¬ 
ance of the imperial strength, both the insolence and malapcrtncsH of the 
heretics, in their false designs, may be crushed, and the truth of catholic 
simplicity, shining forth in the holy cjiurch, may demonstrate her pure 
ami free from the execrableness of their false doctrines. Wherefore we, 
being supported by the presence and power of our most dear son, 
Frederic, the most illustrious emperor of‘the Romans , always hierruser of 
the empire , with the common advice and counsel of our brethren and other 
patriarchs, archbishops, and many princes, who, from several parts of the 
world, are met together, do set ourselves against these heretics, who have 
got different names fVom the several false doctrines they profess: hv the 
sanction of this present general decree, and by our apostolic authority, 
according to the tenor of these presents, we condemn all manner of heresy, 
by what name soever it may be denominated. 

“ More particularly we declare all cathari, paterines, and those who call 
themselves the humbled poor of Lyons, passagenes, Josephines, Arnoldists, 
to lie under a perpetual anathema; and because some, under a form of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof as the apostle saitli, assume to 
themselves the authority of preaching, whereas the same apostle saith, 

4 How shall they preach, except they be sent?’ we, therefore, include 
under the same sentence of a perpetual anathema, all those who, either 
being forbid or not sent, do, notwithstanding, presume to preach publicly 
or privately, without any authority, received either from the apostolic see 
or from the lushops of their respective dioceses, as, likewise, all those who 
are not afraid to hold or teach any opinions concerning the sacrament of 
the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, baptism, the remission of 
sins, matrimony, or any other sacrament of the church, differing from what 
the holy church of Rome doth preach ami observe; and.generally,all those 
whom the same church of Home, or the several bishops, or the several 
bishops in their dioceses, with the advice of their clergy, or the clergy 
themselves, in case of a vacancy of the see, with advice, if need be, of 
neighbouring bishops, shall judge to be heretics. And we likewise declare 
all entertainers and defenders of the said heretics, and those that have 
showed any favour, or given countenance to them, thereby strengthening 
them in their heresy, whether they be called comforted believers, or per¬ 
fect, or with whatsoever superstitious names they disguise themselves, to 
be liable to the same sentence. 

“ And though it sometimes happens, that the severity of ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline, necessary to the coercion of sin, is condemned by those who do not 
understand the virtue of it, we, notwithstanding, by these presents decree, 
that whosoever shall be notoriously convicted of these errors, if a clergy¬ 
man, or one that endeavours to conceal himself under any religious order, 
he shall be immediately deprived of nil prerogative of the church orders; 
and so, being divested of all office and benefice, be delivered up to the 
secular power, to be punished according to demerit, unless, immediately 
upon his being detected, he voluntarily returns to the truth of the catholic 
faith, and submits publicly to abjure his errors, at the discretion of the 
bislfep of the diocese, and to make suitable satisfaction, And as for a 
layman who shall be found guilty, either publicly or privately, of any of 
the aforesaid crimes, unless by abjuring his heresy, and making satisfaction, 
he immedi itcly returns to the orthodox faith, we decree him to be left to 
the sentence of the secular judge, to receive condign punishment according 
to the quality of his offence. 

“ And as for those who are taken notice of by the church as suspected of 
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consisted, at first, of a priest and three laymen; but four 
years afterwards, Gregory IX. transmitted the com- 


heresy, except, at the bishop's command, they give ftill evidence of’their 
innocence, according to the degree of suspicion against them, and quality 
of their persons, they shall all be liable to the same sentence. But those 
who, after having abjured their errors, or cleared themselves, upon ex¬ 
amination, to their bishop, shall be found to have relapsed into their ab¬ 
jured heresy ; we decree, that, without any further hearing, they lie forth¬ 
with delivered up to the secular power, and their goods confiscated to the 
use of the church. 

“ And we further decree, that this excommunication, in which our will is 
that all heretics be included, be, by all patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, 
renewed and related In all the chief festivals, and on any public so. 
lemnity.'or upon any other occasion, to the glory of God. and the putting a 
stop to all heretical pravitv ; ordering, by our apostolical authority, that if 
any bishop be found wanting or slow herein, he be suspended, for three 
years, from his episcopal dignity and administration. 

“ Furthermore, with the counsel and advice of bishops, and intimation of 
the emperor and princes of the empire, we do add, that every archbishop or 
bishop, either in his own person or by his archdeacon, or by other honest 
and fit persons, shall, once or twice in the year, visit the parish in which 
it is reported heretics dwell, and there cause two or three men of good 
credit, or, if need lie, the whole neighbourhood, to swear, that if they know 
of any heretics there, or any that frequent private meetings, or differ from 
the common conversation of mankind, either in life or manners, they will 
signify the same to the bishop or archdeacon. The bishop also, or arch¬ 
deacon, shall summon before them the parties accused, who, except they 
at their discretion, according to the custom of the country, do clear them¬ 
selves of the guilt laid to their charge; or if, after having so cleared them¬ 
selves, they relapse again to their former unbelief, shall be punished at the 
bishop's discretion. And if any of them, by a damned superstition, shall 
refuse to swear, that alone shall suffice to make them heretics convict, and 
liable to the punishments before mentioned. 

“ We ordain further, that all earls, barons, governors, and consuls of 
cities and other places, in pursuance of the commonition of the respective 
archbishops and bishops, shall promise, upon oath, that in all these par¬ 
ticulars, whenever they are thereto required, they will powerfully and 
effectually astest the church against heretics ami their accomplices, and en¬ 
deavour faithfully, [according to their office and power, to execute the 
ecclesiastical and imperial statutes concerning the matters herein men¬ 
tioned 

“ But, if any of them shall refuse to observe this, they shall be deprived 
of their honours and charges, and be rendered inca)»ablc of receiving 
others, and, moreover, be involved in the sentence of excommunication, 
and their goods be confiscated to the use of the church. And if any city 
shall refuse to yield obedience to these decretal constitutions; or that, 
contrary to the episcopal commonition, they shall neglect to punish op- 
posers ; we ordain the same to be excluded from all commerce with other 
cities, and to be deprived of the episcopal dignity. 

“ We likewise decree, that all favourers of heretics, as men stigmatised 
with perpetual infamy, shall be incajiable of being attorneys or witnesses, 
or of bearyig any public office whatsoever. And as for those who arc 
exempt from the iaw of diocesan jurisdiction, as being immediately under 
the jurisdiction of the apostolic see, nevertheless, as to these constitutions 
against heretics, we will that they be subject to the judgment of the *-ch- 
bishop and bishops, and that, in this case, they yield obedience to them, as 
to the delegates of the apostolic see, the immunity of their privileges 
notwithstanding.” — Allin, Hist, of Ancient Vaudois, p. 281. 

The following is the edict published by the emperor, in conformity 
with the above address of the pontiff’: 
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mission to the Dominicans, and they were settled at 
Toulouse as the chief seat of the holy office. The 


“ Frederic, liy the grace of God emperor of the Uoman.% ft]way* in. 
creaser of the empire, to all marquesses, earls, and all people under our 
government, health and grace. 

“ Forasmuch, as nothing can conduce more to the honour of the empire 
and praise of the emperor, than by the purging away of error, and the 
abrogating of some unjust statutes, to procure the peaceable and flourishing 
state of the church of God, and secure her liberty : — 

“ We do condemn to perpetual infamy . . . the cathari, paterines, 
Leonists, Speronists, Arnoldists, circumcised, and all other heretics of both 
sexes, by what names soever they are called/, commanding their goods to be 
conflscated, so as never to returnjto them again, or, by way of inheritance, 
to devolve to their children; since it is a much more heinous crime to 
offend the majesty of the eternal (rod, than any temporal prince. And, as 
for those who are only suspected of heresy, except at the command of the 
church, according to the degree of suspicion and quality of the person, 
they make their innocence to ap|>ear by a sufficient vindication of them¬ 
selves, shall be accounted infamous and'outlawed ; and if they continue so 
for a whole year, we condemn them for heretics. 

“ We also ordain, by this perpetual edict, that all that are in authority, 
consuls and rectors, whatsoever their office may be, do publicly take an 
oath fdr defence of the faith ; that they will faithfully endeavour, to the 
utmost of their power, to exterminate all heretics in the places subject to 
their jurisdiction ; so that, from henceforward, as soon as any one shall be 
taken into fmy place of power, either perpetual or temporary, he shall be 
obliged to swear to r this article; and that, in case of failure, they shall 
neither be accounted persons in power or consuls; and we, from thence¬ 
forward, declare all their acts and sentences null and void. And in case 
that any temporal lord, being required and admonished by the church, 
shall neglect to purge his territories from heretical pravity, alter a whole 
year elapsed from the time of his admonition, we give leave to catholics to 
possess themselves of his lands ; who, alter having rooted out the hcreties, 
shall quietly possess the same, and preserve it in piety: provided always, 

that the rights of the principal lord of the fee be preserved. 

but that the aforesaid law shall be wholly in force against those who have 
no such siqierior lords of the fee. 

“ Moreover, we proscribe all heretics, entertainers and favourers of 
heretics; firmly ordaining, that as soon as any such, being excommunicated 
by the church, shall contemptuously refuse to make satisfaction within a 
year’s time, that then he be made infamous by law, and incapable of any 
office, or of being the member of any council, or of having a voice in the 
choice of officers, or being a witness: that, moreover, he be deprived of the 
power of making a will, and of succeeding unto an inheritance. Further¬ 
more, that nobody shall be bound to answer to his complaint or charge, 
but he be obliged to answer the charge of others against him ; and if he be 
a judge, that his sentence be of no force, and that no causes be brought 
before him; if he be a lawyer, that his pleading bo not admitted; and if a 
scrivener, that the writings drawn up by him be invalid. 

“And we, Honorius, bishop, servant of the servants of God, do praise, ap¬ 
prove, and confirm these laws, to continue for ever, which are made by 
Frederic, emperor of the Romans, our dearest son, for the good of all 
Christians. And, in case any man, by a presumptuous attempt, being in¬ 
stigated thereto by the enemy of mankind, shall any way endeavour the 
infraction of them, let him be assured that, by no doing, he will incur the 
indignation of Almighty God,and blessed apostles, Peter and Paul.’* 

The following is another ordinance, passed by the king of Aragon, 
to a similar effect, in 1194. 

“ lldephonsus, by the grace of God, king of Aragon, earl of Barcelona, 
marquess of Provence, to all archbishops, bishops, and other prelates of 
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Waldenses, in common with the inhabitants of the val¬ 
leys, were pursued by the new inquisitors in the most 
ruthless manner. Crusades were preached and under¬ 
taken against them, as against foreign infidels: and for 
three centuries the districts in which they were chiefly 
settled, afforded continual examples of sanguinary oppres¬ 
sion on the one side, and noble endurance on the other. 


the church of God, carls, viscounts, knights, and to all people of hi# king¬ 
dom, or belonging to his dominions, wisheth health, and the sound observ¬ 
ance of Christian religion. 

“ Forasmuch as it has pleased God to set us over his people, it is hut fit 
and just, that according to our might we should be continually solicitous 
for the welfare and defence of the same; wherefore we, in imitation of our 
ancestors, and obedience to the canons, which determine and ordain 
heretics, as persons cast out from the sight of God and all Catholics, to be 
condemned and persecuted everywhere; do command and charge the 
Waldenses, Inzabhati, who otherwise are called the poor of Lyons, and all 
other heretics who cannot be numbered, being excommunicated from the 
holy church, adversaries of the* cross of Christ, violators and corrupters of 
the Christian religion, and the avowed enemies of us and our kingdom, to 
depart out of our kingdom and all our dominions. Whoever, therefore, 
from this day forwards, shall presume to receive the said Waldenses and 
lapatati, or any other heretics, of whatsoever profession, into their houses, 
or to be present at their pernicious sermons, or to afford them meat, or any 
other favour, shall incur thereby the indignation of Almighty God, as well as 
ours,and have his goods confiscated, without the remedy of an appeal, and be 
punished as if he were actually guilty of high treason : and we strictly 
charge and command, that this our edict and perpetual constitution be 
publicly read on the Lord’s days by the bishops ami other rectors of 
churches, in all the cities, castles, and towns of our kingdom, and through¬ 
out all our dominions, and that the same be observed by vicars, bailiffs, 
justices, merins, and zernalmedins, and all the people in general; and the 
aforesaid punishment be inflicted upon all transgressors. 

“ We will further, that if any person, noble or ignoble, shall in any part of 
our dominions find any of these wicked wretches, who shall be known to 
liave had three days’ notice of this our edict, that do not forthwith depart, 
but rather, obstinately staying or lingering, shall any way plague, despite- 
fully use, or distress them (wounding unto death, and maiming of them 
only exceptcdi, he will, in so doing, act nothing but what will be very 
grateful and pleasing to us, and shall be so far from fearing to incur any 
penalty thereby, that lie may be sure rather to deserve our favour. Fur¬ 
thermore, we do afford to these wicked miscreants respite (though this may 
in some sort seem contrary to our duty and reason) till the clay after All- 
Saints day; but that all those who either shall not be gone by that time, or 
at least preparing for their departure, shall be spoiled, beaten, cudgelled, 
and shamefully ill-treated.*’,—See A disc, and Llorente’s, Histoire Critique 
de 1’Inquisition. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


SCHISM IN THE CIIUKCH OF ROME. — RIVAL PONTIFFS_FIRST 

LIGHT OF REFORMATION. —- WICKI.IFFH. — FATE: OF HIS 

IMMEDIATE FOLLOWERS. — LORD COR1IAM. 

The church of Rome began to reap, in this age, the 
harvest both of its ambition and its errors. I ts wealth and 
splendour had kept increasing with its corruptions; and 
it stood surrounded by tributary nations when torn in. 
ternally by schism and all the evils of incipient decay. 
Boniface VI11., who occupied the papal throne at the 
beginning of the century, boldly asserted his right to 
hold the sceptre as well as the crosier, and would have 
hurled Philip the Fair from his throne, but for the 
courage of the monarch, and the firmness and wisdom 
of his distinguished counsellor, William de Urgaret. 
The pope, instead of being obeyed, was seized in his 
residence at Anagni, and died from the violence with 
which he was treated. His successor, Benedict XI. 
refrained from these attempts, and the next pontiff 
Clement V. was a Frenchman, and wholly devoted to 
the interests of his country; or, rather, to those of the 
king and William dc Urgaret, who obliged him to 
reverse all the decrees of Boniface, and even spoke of 
his disinterring the body of that pontiff to have it pub¬ 
licly burnt. But the most remarkable circumstance in 
the pontificate of.Ciemcnt was the establishment of the 
papal court at Avignon *; a measure which the French 
monarch had reason for a time to rejoice at, as it brought 

* Petrarch was at this time, in the zenith of his fame, and was impetuous 
in his exhortations to the pope to return to Home. 


A. I). 

1400. 
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the power of the church in a great degree under the sway 
of his crown. The change, however, while it opened 
a wide door to fresh corruptions, was watched with ex¬ 
treme jealousy by the Italian ecclesiastics; and, at the 
death of Clement, the French and Roman cardinals 
commenced a contest for the papal chair, which lasted 
two years. They at length decided jn favour of- the 
bishop of Porto; who assumed the title of John XXII., 
mid rendered himself famous by his quarrel with Lewis 
of Bavaria, and his opinion, that the human soul, in its 
separate state, could not behold the Godhead itself, but 
only God in Christ. For the publication of this idea 
he narrowly escaped deposition and the brand of heresy. 

The three succeeding popes, Benedict XII., Cle¬ 
ment V., and Gregory XI., were all Frenchmen. To 
the first belongs the valuable praise of having laboured 
assiduously to restore peace, and cleanse the church of 
the manifold corruptions which became every day more 
visible; the next emulated the worst of his predecessors 
in pride and avarice: like John XXII., he filled his 
treasury with gold drawn from the bishoprics, which he 
unlawfully kept vacant, and from the estates of the 
noblemen, whom he subjected to his sway by all the 
arts and menaces of superstition. With the wealth he 
thus acquired he was enabled to purchase Avignon from 
the queen of Naples; and that city thus became a part 
of the dominions of the church. Gregory XI., how¬ 
ever, anxious to stop the progress of the schism which 
was said to be making its way among both the clergy 
and the people, removed to Rome, and endeavoured, but 
in vain, to soothe the irritated factions which tore that 
venerable but now humbled seat of empire. His death, 
which occurred in the year 1378, aroused the populace 
to a display of their strength; and they insisted, in a 
manner which inspired the sacred college with but one 
feeling, that an Italian only should be raised to the 
papacy. The archbishop of Bari was, accordingly, 
elevated to the throne by the title of Urban VI.; but 
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so far was this measure from pacifying the spirit of 
disorder which raged through the distracted church, 
that it tore it asunder with a violence, from the effects 
of which it never recovered. Urban was wholly unfitted, 
either by mind or inclination, to repress the evils which 
had. grown to so alarming a height; and his proud, 
severe temper speedily roused against him a large and 
powerful party. Thirteen of the French cardinals re¬ 
tired to Anagni, and thence addressed him in an epistle, 
whereby they declared that, having been elected unlaw fully 
at the clamorous demand of the people, he had no right 
to the title or dignity of supreme pontiff. This measure 
of the French cardinals produced no effect on the con¬ 
duct of Urban ; and the sacred college finding his in¬ 
tractable severity increase, a secret resolution was taken 
to elect another pope. In this determination they were 
supported by the count of Fondi, the queen of Naples, 
and other powerful personages. Their measures were 
prompt and decisive; and the cardinal of Geneva was 
consecrated supreme pontiff, by the title of Clement VII. 

Thus was the schism confirmed which the state of 
affairs had long threatened ; and the Roman church, in¬ 
stead of enjoying the advantages of that union which 
furnished the great argument for its boasted constitution, 
was desolated by the rivalry and hate of two, and some¬ 
times three, pretenders to infallible and unlimited so¬ 
vereignty. Urban VI. dying in 1389, I’eter Tliomacelli 
was elected by the remnant of the Italian party, under 
the name of Boniface IX.; while Clement, who died 
in 1394, was succeeded' by Peter do Luna, a Spaniard, 
as Benedict XIII. The disorders caused by the obsti¬ 
nacy with which the schism was thus continued, pro¬ 
duced the most calamitous effects both in France and 
Italy. Fraud and rapine were let loose by the arts 
practised on both sides; and religion seemed destined 
to be expelled the earth, to make way for the dominant 
passions of the rival churchmen. At length, after every 
method had been used to restore peace, by persuading 
the pontiffs to come to terms, the king of France took 

VOL. II. x 
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the resolution of summoning a council to consider by 
what'measures the existing evils could be most effectually 
removed. The council met in 1397; and the following 
year an edict was published, by which the king de¬ 
clared that he withdrew his dominions altogether from 
the superintendence and rule of the popes both of Italy 
and France. 

While the church was thus desolated by its rival 
chiefs, the monastic orders were rapidly increasing in 
power and wealth. Their influence was felt in every 
part of Europe; and the clergy saw with equal sorrow 
and indignation that they were enabled to invade with¬ 
out resistance the most sacred rights of the priesthood. 
Nor were the violent contentions which existed among 
the members of the same order without their bad con¬ 
sequences to religion. The wild and dangerous opinions 
of the several divisions of the Franciscans filled the 
minds of the ignorant with a thousand incongruous 
notions ; and these, instead of being opposed by the 
labours of the learned, were, for the most part, encour¬ 
aged and multiplied in the very nurseries of science and 
theology themselves. Dun's Scotus, the most erudite 
man of the age, was himself a Franciscan; and his 
genius was chiefly employed in attacking the system of 
Aquinas, not because of its inherent weakness, but 
because he was the great master of the Dominicans. A 
new division was thus formed ; and the Scotists and the 
Thomists, as the partisans of Scotus and Aquinas were 
called, gathered under their banners the very men who 
could have effected the most practical good, by the sound 
and scriptural preaching of the gospel. There were, 
however, some few still left to assert the principles of 
religious and intellectual freedom: among these was Brad- 
wardine, archbishop of Canterbury; who, like Grosteste, 
bishop of Lincoln, in the preceding century, powerfully 
evinced the evangelical character of his faith. Nor can 
we but regret that our limits should oblige us to pass 
over with a mere allusion the names of Dante and 
Petrarch, who exercised an influence by their writings. 
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and by the part they took against the designs of the 
Roman pontiffs, which amply entitles them to a place 
among the earliest antagonists of papal corruption.* 

But it was in this country that the torch was lit 
which first showed the nations how to emancipate them¬ 
selves from the slavery undqr which they had groaned 
for so many ages ; and we shall now briefly detail the 
circumstances which attended the sowing of the seed, 
the precious fruit of which is still enjoyed in the 
present purity of our faith, and in the liberty of our 
church. The celebrated WicklifFe, the great forerunner 
and herald of the German reformers, was born in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and bred up at 
Oxford ; where he distinguished himself not less by the 
powers of his mind, and the extent of his erudition, 
than by his profound piety. His devoted attachment 
to the philosophical system of Thomas Aquinas made 
him the warm and energetic opponent of the Fran¬ 
ciscans, then established in great force at the university, 
lie succeeded in suppressing many of their encroach¬ 
ments ; and, notwithstanding the hatred with which 
he was in consequence regarded by the Mendicants, 
obtained the mastership, first of Baliol College, and 
then of Canterbury Hall. Thus raised to one of die 
most important stations in the university, he carried on 
his attack against the corruptions of the Franciscans 
with renewed vigour ; and, to his observations on the 
evils which they had occasioned, began to add the 
most bitter invectives against the popes. This brought 
upon him the eyes of all the more bigoted mem¬ 
bers of the church; and Langham, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, fulfilled the wishes of the party, by 
depriving him of his wardenship of Canterbury 
Hall. The injustice of this proceeding was evident to 
all those whose minds were not blinded by the most 
abject subjection to the power of Rome. Wicklift'e 

* The general reader will find in the author’s Lives of the Italian Poets 
a sufficient account of the actions of these great men to prove how ini 
portant was the part they took in resisting the vices of the age and of their 
rulers. 

x 2 
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himself freely expressed his indignation at the mea¬ 
sures pursued against him, and appealed to Urban V. 
for the reversal of Langham’s decree. But his appeal 
was rejected ; and the reformer, urged forward by 
personal injury, as well as by his preconceived and 
adopted principles, attacked with more vehemence than 
ever the ltomish hierarchy, its assumed rights and pal¬ 
pable corruptions. 

The popularity of the reformer continued to increase 
with the increase of his zeal. He had admirers in all 
parts of the kingdom ; and the duke of Lancaster, the 
most powerful man in the state, declared himself his 
protector. Through the duke the rectory of Lutter¬ 
worth was presented to him by the crown. This pre¬ 
ferment afforded him the means of support; and front his 
retired parsonage he sent forth some of the strongest in¬ 
vectives against the monks and their great chieftain, the 
pope, which the world had ever heard. At length, the 
pontiff roused himself to the task of crushing this 
daring reformer ; and five bulls were successively sent 
to the arehbishop^pf Canterbury, the bishop of London, 
and the university of Oxford. Ity these it was directed, 
that Wickliffe should be forthwith apprehended, tried, 
and punished. The university, after having held a 
meeting on the subject, had the good sense and courage 
to reject the demand of the pontiff; and the nation at 
large was so little inclined to obey them, that the par¬ 
liament consulted the reformer on the question, whether 
the money paid to Rome might not be lawfully detained 
for the exigencies of the state. But these circumstances 
only served to irritate the elergy more strongly against 
him ; and the archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishop 
of London, commanded his appearance before them at 
St. Paul’s Cross. The duke of Lancaster readily as¬ 
sured the reformer of his protection in this extremity; 
and when the day arrived, both the duke and lord 
Percy, marshal of England, attended him, with their 
numerous and splendid retinues, to the place of trial. 
The rancour of the prelates, and the insolent haughtiness 
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of the nobles, rendered the examination of Wickliffe a 
scene of violence and confusion; and the popular 
feelings being aroused by an insult passed on the bishop 
of London, each party found it necessary to make a 
speedy retreat. 

Wickliffe’s system of theology and belief was by this 
time fully developed; and it was found to touch on all 
sides the wide circle of papal institutions and papal 
dogmas: while it denied the right of the bishop of 
Home to supremacy over the bishops of other churches, 
it contended also against the real presence in the sa¬ 
crament : while it declared the riches amassed by the 
clergy to he a source of the most deplorable evils, it 
proved indulgences to be founded on the subversion of 
all scriptural doctrine ; and that the sacrifice of Christ 
was the one and sufficient atonement for the sins of the 
world. The adoration of images ; the use of extreme 
unction ; the laws against the marriage of priests ; and 
the practices of the Mendicant orders, all came within 
the reach of this powerful antagonist. And to confirm 
his opinions; to render that which he knew was essential 
to a saving faith manifest to every candid enquirer, he 
began to translate the Scriptures into English; a work 
for which he merits the blessings of his country, and of 
mankind, as long as the world shall exist. 

In 1 '178, the reformer 1 was again called upon to 
defend himself against the charge of heresy before the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and other allies of the 
Roman church. The examination on this occasion 
took place at Lambeth, whither Wickliffe was followed 
by a numerous body of citizens and messengers from 
the court, who declared themselves ready to defend him 
against all attacks on his person or liberty. It appears, 
however, that the reformer was induced greatly to 
modify the statement of his doctrines, in reply to the 
questions put to him by the archbishop and his col¬ 
leagues : and his conduct in this matter is, consequently, 
open to the weighty charge of prevarication. To what 
extent he sinned against his conscience, or whether he 
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sinned against it at all, we cannot stop to enquire ; but 
we have sufficient proof, that he continued firm and sound 
in the grand principles with which he set out. On 
returning to Lutterworth, where he was suffered to 
remain undisturbed to the end of his days, he resumed 
his labours with undiminished industry ; and his con¬ 
duct furnishes us with an excellent instance of a zeal 
which, if it had led to greater heroism, might have 
produced less useful results. He continued to preach 
those doctrines, as a parish priest, for which he had con¬ 
tended in the world and in the presence of men who 
were resolved upon his ruin. Without abating his de¬ 
votion to the cause of truth, he yielded to the exigencies 
of his situation ; and, not being able to produce a re¬ 
formation at once, or by his own exertions, determined 
on preparing the way for others, and on sowing the seeds 
of knowledge, though it might be ages before they be¬ 
came ripe for the harvest. 

The powerful Support which he received from the 
duke of Lancaster, and his own high character for 
learning and piety, preserved Wickliffe from the de¬ 
struction which incessantly impended over him ; but 
the safety which he thus enjoyed afforded no guarantee 
to his followers ; and as soon as the doctrine which he 
had promulgated found other advocates less favourably 
situated for professing them securely, the power and 
vengeance of the church burst forth against them like 
a torrent. Wickliffe died in 1387; and some time 
before tljat event a statute had been secretly passed 
through the house of lords, which the clergy hoped 
would prove a sufficient antidote to the danger with 
which his principles threatened them. By this act it 
was declared, that all who preached without licence 
against the catholic faith, or against the laws of the land, 
should be arrested and kept in prison till they justified 
themselves according to the law and reason of holy 
church; that their commitment was to take place on a 
writ to that effect being issued by the chancellor, who 
was to send commissions to the sheriffs and other the 
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king's ministers, after the bishops had returned the 
names of the delinquents into the court of chancery. 
The house of commons protested against the passing of 
this act without their consent, as wholly illegal, and it 
was in consequence repealed; but the power of the 
clergy at that period was so far superior to that of the 
public, that the enactment was suffered to remain on 
the statute books, though illegal in its origin, and re¬ 
pealed by a legal decree. 

On the accession of Henry IV., the clergy found 
themselves in a situation to fix their authority against 
schismatics on a firmer basis. The new monarch, eager 
to secure so powerful an auxiliary as the church in 
establishing his throne, willingly purchased its favour, by 
passing an act in the second year of his reign, which no 
longer left it doubtful whether the followers of Wick- 
liffe were amenable or not to the punishments of the 
law. According to this act, if any persons were sus¬ 
pected of heresy, the ordinary had a right to detain 
them in prison till they were canonically purged, or did 
abjure their errors; provided always that the proceedings 
against them were publicly and judicially ended within 
three months* If they were convicted, the diocesan or 
his commissary might imprison and fine them at dis¬ 
cretion. Those who refused to abjure their errors, or, 
after abjuration, relapsed, were to be delivered over to 
the secular power; and the mayors, sheriffs, or bailiffs, 
were to be present, if required, when the bishop or his 
commissary passed sentence; and, after sentence, they 
were to receive them, and, in some high place, burn 
them to death before the people. 

By the time this act was passed, the Lollards — a com¬ 
mon term of reproach applied to the professors of the new 
doctrines, — had considerably increased; and the clergy 
therefore proceeded, without delay, to exercise the au¬ 
thority which Henry had put into their hands. The 
first victim of their rage, and the first Christian that 
suffered death for the purifying of his faith, in England, 
was William Sautre, rector of Saint Osithes, in London, 
x 4 
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Before he obtained this living, he was minister of Saint 
Margaret’s, at Lynn in Norfolk, and, while there, had 
incurred the suspicion of his bishop for heretical opi¬ 
nions. Not being, however, sufficiently confirmed at 
that period in the love of truth, or wanting the forti¬ 
tude to suffer as his principles dictated, he obtained the 
pardon of his diocesan, by a formal recantation of his 
supposed errors. But soon after his settlement in Lon¬ 
don, his mind became violently agitated with remorse 
at the recollection'of his weakness; and feeling it impos¬ 
sible to obtain any peace of conscience till he atoned 
for his want of firmness aiid sincerity, he petitioned 
parliament for permission to address it publicly on the 
subject of his faith. The only answer he received to this 
petition was an order to appear before archbishop 
Arundel; who accused him in the convocation of 
saying that he would not worship the cross on which 
Christ suffered, but only Christ himself; that if any 
man had vowed to make a distant pilgrimage, he had 
better give away the money such a journey would cost 
him in alms ; that the obligation of the clergy to 
preach the word of God was greater than that of their 
saying the canonical hours ; ami lastly, that the sacra¬ 
mental bread was still bread after it had been conse¬ 
crated. Having asked for six days to deliberate on 
his answer to this accusation, he sent in a declaration, at 
the end of that period, of his entire assent to the truth 
of the doctrines which he was accused of holding; and, 
after an examination which seems to have been little 
needed, he was condemned to be degraded and burnt, 
with all the formalities in which his barbarous perse¬ 
cutors, according to the spirit of the times, delighted to 
indulge. 

The execution of Sautre appeased, for a time, the 
thirst for blood which began to be felt among the ec¬ 
clesiastical rulers of the kingdom. Nine years were 
suffered to elapse before the Lollards were again visited 
with capital punishment: they were not, however, left 
free in the interim from various kinds of oppression ; 
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and it is suspected, with great appearance of truth, that 
some of the most conspicuous among them were con¬ 
demned to linger out their existence in prison. Thomas 
Badly, for whom the pile of martyrdom was re-lit, was 
an obscure individual, and could only have attracted 
attention when the spirit of intolerance was become so 
violent, that no victim was sufficiently mean to escape 
its observation. This poor man, a tailor by trade, was 
consecutively examined by bishops and archbishops, by 
the duke of York, and the chief of the nobility, on the 
subject of his faith ; and to all their questions he re¬ 
turned answers so calm and sensible, that they would 
have effectually protected him from violence, had the 
judges not been previously determined on his destruction. 

The presence of mind which Badly evinced at his 
trial was not greater than the admirable fortitude which 
supported him at his execution. The first dreadful 
feeling of agony which shot through his frame, as the 
fire rose around him, extorted from his lips a cry for 
mercy. This exclamation the prince of Wales, who 
was a witness of the execution, interpreted into a pe¬ 
tition for pardon; and, with the ready but transient 
humanity which formed part of his character, he in¬ 
stantly ordered the flames to be extinguished, and the 
sufferer lifted from the barrel in which he had been 
placed. lie then told him, that if he was ready to re¬ 
cant, he should not only he pardoned, but provided for 
by a pension for life. But no persuasion could induce 
the martyr to accept these proposals; and the pile having 
been again set in order, he cheerfully resigned himself 
to death. 

About three years after this event, and upon the ac¬ 
cession of Henry V. to the throne, the attention of the 
government, as well as the church, was directed more 
seriously than ever to the suppression of the Lollards. 
The acknowledged head of the party at this period was 
the celebrated and victorious sir John QJdcastle, or, ac¬ 
cording to the title which he enjoyed in right of his 
wife, lord Cobham. As both the rank and talents of 
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this nobleman, and the reputation he possessed at court, 
gave immense weight to his example and influence, he 
was regarded by Arundel and the rest of the clergy as 
the most dangerous of their enemies, and no means were 
left unemployed to effect his destruction. Henry, who, 
like his father, was fully convinced of the importance 
of conciliating the church, earnestly desired, if possible, 
to pursue measures which might enable him to retain 
the favour of his clergy, and at the same time avoid 
encouraging that disposition to sanguinary intolerance, 
which was but too rapidly gaining ground. But he 
was ill fitted to oppose the artful policy of the priest¬ 
hood ; and, urged into persecution, he soon consented 
to make enactments which loaded the consciences of men 
with even heavier chains than they had borne under his 
predecessors. According to one of these, it was de¬ 
clared, that, whoever they were that should read the 
Scriptures in the mother tongue, they should forfeit 
land, cattle, life, and goods from their heirs for ever, 
and be condemned for heretics to God, enemies to the 
crown, and most errant traitors to the land. 

Henry at first resisted the arguments which were 
made use of to induce him to resign lord Cobham to 
the fate of a common heretic. At length, however, his 
enemies found an opportunity for enforcing their per¬ 
suasions with better success. At the butning of some 
books near Saint Paul’s Cross, one of the number was 
discovered to have been his property ; and it was imme¬ 
diately taken, and parts of it read, to the king. Henry 
is said to have expressed the greatest horror at the 
opinions contained in the extracts laid before him, and 
immediately asked lord Cobham whether he did not 
think that the book had been properly condemned. His 
lordship answered that it had, but that he had not read 
more than two or three pages of it: from which we may 
gather that the volume, which he had sent to a limner 
in Paternoster Row to be ornamented, and in whose 
shop it had been seized, was one which he had pur¬ 
chased, rather on account of its general conformity to 
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his own opinions, than from a particular acquaintance 
with its contents. Bearing,.however, as it would seem, 
lest the answer he had given respecting the book 
should be interpreted into a renunciation of his prin¬ 
ciples, he replied to Henry's exhortations, to submit 
himself to the church, in these plain and energetic 
words:—“ You,most worthy prince, 1 am always prompt 
and ready to obey: unto you, next my eternal God, 
owe I my whole obedience, and submit thereto, as I 
have ever done, all that I have either of fortune or 
nature, ready at all times to fulfil whatsoever ye shall 
in the Lord command me. But, as touching the pope 
and his spirituality, I owe them neither suit nor ser¬ 
vice, for so much as I know him by the Scriptures to 
he the great antichrist, the son of perdition, the open 
adversary of God, and the abomination standing in the 
holy place.” A more effectual aid could not have been 
given to the adversaries of the unfortunate nobleman 
than that afforded them by this speech. The king, en¬ 
raged at the freedom and resolution which characterised 
it, no longer attempted to shelter him from the storm 
with which he was threatened; and, turning from him 
with an expression of great anger on his countenance, 
he gave the archbishop authority to commence proceed¬ 
ings against him without delay. 

A summary execution, however, of the law was not 
in this case so easy as in that of inferior persons. Lord 
Cobham was allowed to make good his retreat to the 
castle of Gowling in Kent; and, as that mansion was 
well fortified, and his tenantry numerous and affection¬ 
ately devoted to his service, he felt himself secure for 
some time against the measures of his enemies. The 
messenger who carried the citation which was first sent 
him from the archbishop applied in vain for admission 
into the castle; and when he returned, accompanied by 
one of the king’s officers, and delivered his summons, 
the only answer he received from lord Cobham was, 
that he despised the devilish practices of the priests, and 
would never yield to their proceedings. The next step 
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taken by Arundel was to summon him by letters fixed 
on the gate of Rochester cathedral; but these were 
treated with the same contempt as the former citations, 
and were torn down as often as they were replaced. 
As tin's was an insult which the archbishop felt he must 
either resent, or suffer a considerable diminution of his 
authority, he no longer restrained himself within, the 
measures which he had at first thought it prudent to 
adopt; he therefore passed a sentence of excommuni¬ 
cation against lord Cobham, terming him a heretic and 
a disturber of the public peace, and called upon the 
civil magistrate to assist in bringing him to justice. 

11 is lordship appears to have fully understood the 
nature of his situation, and to have been well aware 
how long he might with any degree of safety resist the 
threats of his enemy. So long as he was free front 
the dangers attending excommunication, there was a 
hope that his former favour with the king might save 
him from public violence; while the strength of his 
castle was a sufficient protection against any secret ef¬ 
forts to injure his person. Rut his situation was now 
widely different. It was evident that Henry no longer 
regarded him as deserving his protection ; and the ex¬ 
treme censures of the church not only exposed him to 
the arm of the civil magistrate, but, according to the 
opinions of the age, would justify any of the persons 
around him in betraying him to his enemies. Under 
these circumstances, he considered that the more prudent 
as well as more magnanimous conduct would be, to trust 
himself at once to the goodness of his cause, and repel 
the attacks of his enemies as he best might. 

Having, with this view, drawn up a confession of his 
faith, which he entitled “ The Christian Belief of the 
Lord Cobham,” he went and delivered it to the king, 
respectfully desiring his majesty to examine it and have 
it submitted to the scrutiny of pious and learned men. 
But this request was npt listened to, and the loyal and 
virtuous nobleman had the sorrow to see the king turn 
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austerely from him, and 'commit his confession to the 
enraged and prejudiced archbishop. 

11 was probably from a feeling that his truth and loy¬ 
alty lay under suspicion from this conduct of the king, 
that induced lord Cobham, at this period of the business, 
to appeal to the law of arms for the decision of his 
quarrel with the church. However imperfect the ideas 
of men might be in the fifteenth century on points of 
doctrine or discipline, it is next to impossible to imagine 
that either lord Cobham, or any one else, could think of 
deciding a religious, or, in fact, any controversy, in 
which argument only could be employed, by strength or 
skill of arm. The only plausible explanation that can 
be given of his offering to prove his freedom from 
heresy, first, by the oath of a hundred knights and 
squires, who would be answerable for him ; and next, 
by fighting, in the quarrel of his faith, with any man 
living, the king and the lords of his council alone ex¬ 
cepted, is, that the odious accusation of heresy implied a 
union of the basest vices as well as of the worst errors of 
which a man could be esteemed guilty. Like all other 
terms of a similar nature, it was sufficiently indefinite, in 
the popular acceptation, to admit within its meaning 
any idea which could render the person to whom it was 
applied most guilty in the opinion of him who used it. 
When a man, therefore, of refined and chivalrous feel¬ 
ings, like lord Cobham, found himself accused of heresy, 
he would be anxious, not merely to defend himself 
against the dangers to which it exposed him, but from 
the stain which it left upon his character in the eyes of 
the world ; his perfect consciousness of rectitude, in a 
religious point of view, and his resolution not to swerve 
from a confession of the truth, being wholly distinct from 
the feelings with which he would look upon himself as 
one suspected of disloyalty and want of duty to his 
country. To prove the truth of his opinions by argu¬ 
ment, or to suffer for them, if necessary, would not be 
to clear himself of the stain on his knightly character. 
However superior he might be to the generality of his 
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contemporaries in point of religious knowledge, his rank 
in society, and the customs in which he had been brought 
up, kept him still in subjection to «*11 the prejudices of 
the age ; and, though prepared to become a martyr, he 
could not forget what was due to his hitherto unspotted 
reputation as a loyal knight. 

Both the challenge, however, and the appeal, which 
he next made, from all inferior judges to the pope 
himself, were treated with contempt, and an order was 
made out for his committal to the Tower. While in 
prison he diligently prepared materials for defending the 
principles which exposed him to so much trouble; 
and at his appearance before the archbishop, in the 
chapter-house of St. Paul’s cathedral, he answered the 
offer which was made to him of pardon, on condition 
of his recanting, by taking a paper from his bosom 
which contained the profession of his belief, and which 
he requested permission to read to the consistory—which 
consisted of Arundel, the bishops of London and Win¬ 
chester, and the lieutenant of the Tower. This being 
granted, he was desired to stand aside after reading the 
confession; and a consultation took place between Arundel 
and the other persons present, respecting the tenour of 
his opinions. At length the archbishop said, “ Come 
hither, sir John. In this your writing are many good 
things contained, and right catholic also; we deny it 
not. But there are other points, concerning those arti¬ 
cles, whereof no mention is made in this your bill ; and, 
therefore, ye must declare your mind yet more plainly.” 
On his endeavouring to draw something from him on 
those points which he had not sufficiently explained for 
the purpose of his enemies, lord Cobham declared his 
resolution to give no other answer than that which was 
to be found in his written confession. To this Arundel 
replied, “ Sir John, beware what you do; for if y6u 
answer not clearly to these things, especially at the time 
appointed you only for that purpose, the law of holy 
church is, that, compelled once by a judge, we openly 
proclaim you a heretic ."—“ Do as ye think best, for I 
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am at a point!” was the only answer which his lord, 
ship deigned to return to this threat. 

This examination took place on a Saturday; and on 
remanding him to the following Monday, Arundel in¬ 
formed him that he would send him a clear exposition 
of the points, in writing, to which he required his an¬ 
swers. This was accordingly done, and at the time 
specified, the accused was brought to the Dominican 
convent within Ludgate, where the examination was 
renewed before a promiscuous assembly of monks, friars, 
and others; who, losing all sense of decorum, as well as 
charity, showed their hatred of the heretic by a variety of 
loud and vulgar vituperations. Lord Cobltam still felt 
as a man, and the undeserved insults thus heaped upon 
him inspired him with a still deeper indignation against 
the injustice of his persecutors. When Arundel, there¬ 
fore, reminded him that he had been informed on the 
preceding Saturday that he stood accursed for contu¬ 
macy and disobedience to the holy church, and that as 
for himself, he hid expected that he would have before 
then sought absolution, but that it was even then not 
too late, if it were done as the church ordained, his 
lordship replied in an earnest and fervent tone, “ Nay, 
forsooth will I not ; for I never yet trespassed against 
you, and, therefore, 1 do not want your absolution." 
Then kneeling down on the pavement, and raising his 
hands towards heaven, he continued to exclaim, “ 1 
shrive me here unto Thee, my eternal living God, that 
in my youth I offended Thee, O Lord, most grievously 
in pride, wrath, and gluttony; in covetousness and li¬ 
centiousness. Many men have I hurt in mine anger, 
and done many other horrible sins ! Good Lord, I 
ask Thee mercy !” As he made this devout confession, 
his eyes streamed with tears; but, rising, he exclaimed 
with a loud voice, “ Lo! these are your guides, good 
people: lo! for the breaking of God’s law'and his 
commandments they never yet cursed me; but for their 
own laws and traditions most cruelly do they treat me 
and other men. And, therefore, both they and their 
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laws, by t}ie promise of God, shall utterly be destroy¬ 
ed.” 

The just passion and noble conviction of the truth 
which inspired Lord Cobham, as he thus spoke, com¬ 
pelled the court to silence, however unwillingly. For 
a time, even the haughtiest and fiercest of his enemies 
appeared abashed by his energy, and lie seemed to stand 
before the trihunal without any man either to judge or 
accusg him. Arundel at length broke the silence which 
reigned in the assembly, and the examination was con¬ 
tinued. The questions with which he was pressed with 
the greatest pertinacity respected the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and he was desired to say, whether 
he believed that, after the words of consecration, there 
remained any material bread. To this he replied, “ The 
Scriptures make no mention of this word material, and, 
therefore, my faith hath nothing to do therewith; but 
this I say, and believe, that it is Christ’s body and 
bread.” This answer roused the whole court, and 
“ Heresy ! heresy !” was shouted from one corner of 
it to the other. One of the bishops, not thinking this 
sufficient, remarked that it was a heresy manifest to say 
that it is bread after the sacramental words are spoken. 
Lord Cobham, however, had argument wherewith to 
answer assertion, and he replied, “ Saint Paul was, I am 
sure, as wise as you, and more godly learned; and he 
called it bread : —‘ The bread that wc break,’ saitli he, 
‘ is it not the partaking of the body of Christ ? ’ ” To 
the archbishop's observation that he had sent him a 
paper containing the opinions of the church, and its 
most learned doctors, on the subject, he answered, “ 1 
know none holier than Christ and his apostles ; and as 
for that determination, it is none of theirs ; for it standeth 
not with the Scriptures, but manifestly against them. If 
it be the church’s, it hath been hers only since she 
received the great poison of worldly possessions.” The 
prior of the Carmelites now began a dispute with the 
prisoner, which, notwithstanding his dignity and the ad¬ 
vantage he possessed over his opponent, he was ill able to 
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sustain. “ Rash judgment and right judgment,” observed 
the prior, “ are all one with you; so swift judges al¬ 
ways are the learned scholars of Wickliffe."—“ It is well 
sophistered of you fors^pth,” returned his lordship. 
“ Preposterous are your judgments evermore ; for, as the 
prophet Esay saith, ‘ Ye judge evil good, and good 
evil;’ and, therefore, the same prophet concludeth 
that, ‘ Your ways are not God’s ways, nor God’s ways 
your ways.’ And as for that virtuous man Wickliffe, I 
shall say here, before both God and man, that before 1 
knew that despised doctrine of his, 1 never abstained 
from sin ; but since I learned therein to fear my Lord 
God, it hath otherwise, I trust, been with me. So much 
grace could I never find in all your glorious instruc¬ 
tions.”—It were not well with me,” retorted the prior, 
“ if I had no grace to amend my life, till I heard the 
devil preach. Saint Hierom saith, ‘ That he which 
seeketli such suspected masters shall not find the mid¬ 
day light, but the mid-day devil.’ ”—“Your fathers, the 
old Pharisees,’’ was the immediate* reply, “ ascribed 
Christ's miracles to Beelzebub, and his doctrines to the 
devil; and you, as their natural children, have still the 
self-same judgment concerning his faithful followers. 
To judge you as you be, we need no farther go than to 
your own proper acts. Where do you find, in all God’s 
law, that ye should thus sit in judgment of any Chris¬ 
tian man, or yet give sentence upon any other man to 
death, as ye do here daily ? No ground have ye in all 
the Scriptures so hardly to take it upon you but in 
Annas and Caiaphas, which sate thus upon Christ, and 
upon his apostles after his ascension.”—“ Yes, sir,” ob¬ 
served oije of the lawyers present, “ and Christ too, for 
he judged Judas.”—“ I never heard that he did," re¬ 
plied lord Cobham : “ Judas judged himself, and there¬ 
upon went out and hanged himself. Indeed, Christ 
pronounced a woe against him for that covetous act of 
his, as he doth yet with many of you; for since his 
venom was shed into the church, ye never followed 
Christ." On the archbishop desiring him to explain 
von.-ii. v 
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what he meant by the venom of which he spoke, he 
replied, “ Your possessions and lordships ; for then cried 
an angel in the air, as your own chronicles mention, 

‘ Woe, woe, woe ! this day.is venom shed into the 
church of God.’ Since that time one pope hath put 
down another, one hath poisoned another, one hath 
cursed another, and one hath slain another, and done 
much more mischief, as all the chronicles tell. Let all 
men consider this well, that Christ was meek and mer¬ 
ciful ; the pope is proud, and a tyrant: Christ was poor, 
and forgave; the pope is rich, and a malicious man- 
slayer, as his daily acts do prove him. Rome is the 
very nest of Antichrist, apd out of that nest cometh all 
the disciples of him, of whom prelates, priests, and 
monks are the body, and these piled friars are the tail!” 
—“ Alas ! sir,” observed the prior of the Augustines, 
•' why do you say so ? That is uncharitably spoken.” 
His lordship answered, “ Not only is it my saying, but 
also the prophet Esay’s long before my time.” The 
dispute which was thus carried on between lord Cob- 
ham and his judges made the court appear more like a 
school for public disputation than a judgment hall,— a 
remarkable circumstance, not at all unfrequent in the 
subsequent persecutions of the reformation. Arundel, 
however, aware that the trial made no progress, while 
the prisoner was freely allowed to confront his accusers, 
cut short the dispute by thus addressing him: —“ Sir 
John, ye have spoken here many wonderful words to 
the slanderous rebuke of the whole spirituality, giving 
a great evil example unto the common sort. We must 
now be at this short point with you. Ye must submit 
yourself, and have none other opinion in these matters, 
than the universal faith and belief of the holy church 
of Rome, or else throw yourself, no remedy, into most 
deep danger. See to it in time, for anon it will be too 
late !”—“ I will none otherwise believe in these points 
than that I have told you hereafore; do with me what 
ye will.”—“ Well, then,” replied the archbishop, “ 1 
see none other, but we must needs do the law." Then 
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rising from his seat, all the persons present at the same 
time vailing their bonnets, he proceeded with increased 
solemnity —“ In the name of God! Lord Cobham 
having been detected and presented at the lawful de¬ 
nouncement and request of our universal clergy, we 
proceeded against him according to the law, God to wit. 
ness ! with all the favour possible ; and following Christ’s 
example in all we might, which willeth not the death of 
a sinner, but rather that he be converted and live, we 
sought all ways to bring him to the church’s unity ; and 
though we found him in the Catholic faith far wide, 
and so stiff-necked that he would not confess his error, 
nor purge himself, nor yet repent him thereof, we yet 
pitying him of fatherly compassion, appointed him a 
competent time of deliberation, to see if he would seek 
to be reformed ; hut seeing that he is incorrigible, we 
are driven to the very extremity of the law, and with 
great heaviness of heart we now proceed to the pub¬ 
lication of the sentence definitive against him.” This 
sentence did not merely condemn the pious and heroic 
nobleman to death, but was expressed in the most viru. 
lent and unfeeling terms. It had, however, no other effect 
on the intended victim than to confirm his resolution in 
the good cause he had undertaken to defend; and when 
Arundel had concluded, he replied: —“ Though ye judge 
my body, which is but a wretched thing, yet am I certain 
and sure that ye can do no harm to my soul, no more 
than could Satan upon the soul of Job. He who created 
it will of his infinite mercy and promise save it, I have 
therein no manner of doubt. And as concerning these 
articles before rehearsed, I will stand to them even to 
the very death, by the grace of my eternal God ! ” Then 
turning to the court, he extended his hands, and said in 
a louder tone of voice, “Good Christian people, for 
God’s love be well aware of these men ! for they will 
else beguile you, and lead you blindling into hell with 
themselves; for Christ saith plainly unto you, ‘ If one 
blind man leadeth another, they are like both to fall into 
the ditch.’ ” Having spoken in this manner he knelt 
y 2 
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down, and exclaimed, “ Lord God eternal! I beseech 
Thee, of thy great mercy’s sake, to forgive my pursuers, 
if it be thy blessed will!” * 

Soon after being remanded to the Tower, lord Cob- 
ham received information that a respite had been granted 
him for fifty days, at the desire of the archbishop. 
This show of mercy, however, deserved few thanks; 
for it appears to have been contrived as a pretence for 
degrading him in the opinion of his fellow reformers, 
as an abjuration, bearing his name, was in the mean 
time sent forth ; and it was only by the exertions of 
those who were acquainted with his unshaken firmness, 
that this scandalous document was refuted. To the 
same friends he was shortly after indebted for a still 
stronger proof of attachment, their zeal in his service 
prompting them to take measures for securing his escape 
from prison, and which they had the happiness to see 
crowned with success. 

It is not known what steps lord Cobham took, after 
his escape, to further the objects of his party; but 
his reputation, and the increase which had taken place 
of late in the number of the Lollards, were sufficient 
causes to make Ilenry give credit to the arguments 
which his clergy employed to augment his hatred of 
the schismatics. Having received intelligence that they 
had determined upon attempting to surprise the city, and 
that for that purpose large parties of them had begun 
to assemble in the fields about Saint Giles’s, he set out 
in the middle of the night of the 6'th of January, to 
surprise the supposed army of rebels. On coming, 
however, to the place, he found only a few persons, 
who were speedily dispersed at the appearance of his 
armed attendants, twenty of them falling beneath their 
too ready swords, and sixty being taken prisoners. 

This strange affair gave the enemies of lord Cobham 
an opportunity for alleging that he added to the guilt 
of heresy that of high treason; some of the persons 

» Fuller’! Church Hilt. Fox: and on the other tide, Walsinghxm, Hilt. 
Ang. f. 420. 
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whom the king had surprised having said, it is reported, 
that they were waiting for lord Cobham. It also fur¬ 
nished the most virulent of the persecutors with new rea¬ 
sons for shedding the blood of their victims; and no less 
than thirty-nine persons, among whom was sir Roger 
Acton, a man of great worth and respectability, were 
burnt alive, with every mark of contempt and contriv¬ 
ance to render their sufferings the more acute. But 
while these things were being transacted, lord Cobham 
himself had found a safe retreat in Wales, where he 
remained concealed for four years, when he was un¬ 
happily discovered by lord Powis, and apprehended, 
but not till he had so bravely defended himself, that his 
pursuers began to faint in their attempt, and at last 
only owed their success to a woman’s ferociously break¬ 
ing his legs with a stool. Thus disabled, he was at 
length overpowered, and, being secured, was immediately 
conveyed to London, where he was put to death by 
being hung in chains, and burnt. The execution of 
lord Cobham was followed by that of numerous other 
Lollards; and the new archbishop, Chicheley, seemed 
inspired by even a worse spirit than his predecessor 
Arundel. Terror prevailed in every part of the country 
where there had appeared any symptoms of attachment 
to the new doctrines; and imprisonment, exile, or 
death, was the immediate consequence of any expres¬ 
sion which could be converted into an acknowledgment 
that Wickliffe was not a blasphemer. The accession of 
the young king, Henry VI., enabled the persecutors to 
continue their operations with unrestrained atrocity ; 
and so intent were they in searching out their victims, 
that a priest named William Taylor was burnt for as¬ 
serting that the prayers which are offered to heaven 
for any supernatural gift must be addressed to the 
Deity alone. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

GREGORY III.-COUNCIL OF PISA.-COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE- 

JOHN HUSS. -JEROME OF PRAGUE. - THE HUSSITES. -RO¬ 

MAN PONTIFFS. — CONCLUSION. 

The schism which had produced such fatal effects in 
the Roman church during the preceding century, was 
continued with not less fatal virulence in this. For two 
years, Benedict XIII. was closely besieged and kept a 
prisoner in the city of Avignon. He at length effected 
his escape, and some weak endeavours were made on both 
sides to stop the progress of the disorders which now 
began to shake the church to its very foundations. 
Benedict sent his ambassadors to Boniface, who ruled 
in Italy; but as they refused to acknowledge him as 
pope, he rejected their advances, and the strife was 
renewed with fresh violence. At this juncture, Boniface 
was removed by death, and the cardinals, who hoped, 
by what was termed the method of session, to heal the 
schism, proceeded immediately to the election of a new 
pontiff. The choice fell upon the cardinal archbishop 
of Ravenna, who assumed the title of Innocent VII. 
It had been the very object of the sacred college, by 
thus electing another rival pope, to render the ejection 
of Benedict less difficult and violent. But the new 
pontiff, though he had promised to descend the chair 
as the price of Benedict’s resignation, now resolutely de¬ 
termined not to resign his newly acquired dignity. A 
struggle the most ruinous and afflicting followed ; but 
the sudden death of Innocent again gave the prospect of 
peace ; and each of the cardinals, in proceeding to a new 
election, took a solemn oath that he would resign the 
pontificate, should the votes be in his favour, the instant 
that Benedict, on his part, should consent to do the same. 
The cardinal'of St. Mark was the member of the college 
on whom the choice fell, and he assumed the name of 
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Gregory XII., repeating in the most solemn manner 
the promises which he had made previous to his elec¬ 
tion. Benedict replied to these promises with as¬ 
surances expressed in the same earnest language; but 
so little was there of truth in the declarations of 
either the one or the other, that Benedict excommu¬ 
nicated all who had espoused the principles of neutrality 
in France; while Gregory, completely under the in¬ 
fluence of his relatives, found himself in neither the 
state nor disposition to obey the injunctions of the me¬ 
diating princes. In a short time he made himself so 
odious to his cardinals, that they resolved in a body to 
forsake him, and they took the remarkable expedient of 
appealing, “ first from the pope ill informed, to the'pope 
well informed; secondly, from the pope to Jesus Christ, of 
whom he was the vicar; thirdly, to an oecumenical council 
which had a right to judge the sovereign pontiff; and, 
lastly, to the future pope, who would redress that which 
his predecessor had injuriously ordained.”* So evident 
was the injury inflicted on the church by these occur¬ 
rences, that the cardinals who had taken the opposite sides 
at length agreed to hold an assembly, to consult in com¬ 
mon on measures for the restoration of peace. They 
decided on calling a council at Pisa in the spring of the 
following year. A synod in the mean while was held at 
Paris for the same purpose, and the whole Christian 
world seemed to have arisen in its strength to dethrone 
the present unworthy possessors of the apostolic chair. 

At the period appointed, the great dignitaries of the a.h. 
church repaired to Pisa; and Christendom once more 1W9. 
beheld an assembly, worthy, it appeared, by the number 
and gravity of its members, to be trusted with the con¬ 
duct of its affairs. The patriarchs of the great Eastern 
churches; twelve archbishops; eighty bishops, with the 
numerous representatives of the absent prelates; eighty- 
seven abbots, including those of all the most celebrated 
monasteries in the world; the chiefs of the nu¬ 
merous military orders which had arisen during the 
* Floury, L’HUt EccKs. liv. 101. n.8S. 

Y 4 
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period of the crusades; and the most distinguished theo¬ 
logians and canonists from the various countries in 
which learning chiefly abounded. The business of the 
meeting was opened with solemn prayer ; and the 
anthems which pealed through the aisles of the cathe¬ 
dral, as the august members of the synod prepared 
themselves for the important work they had in hand, 
seemed to fill all hearts with awe, and to raise the 
mind far beyond the reach of aught earthly or sensual. 

It was in the fifth session of the council that the 
main object of the meeting was brought forward and 
discussed. In this, and those which immediately fol¬ 
lowed, thirty-seven articles were drawn up against the 
two popes; allegiance was withdrawn from both ; and 
the archbishop of Pisa summed up the whole, by pro-' 
claiming in a loud voice, that the council which repre¬ 
sented the universal church, and had consequently 
authority to judge and decide on the questions dis¬ 
cussed, had determined that the pretenders to papal au¬ 
thority, whom the church had too long acknowledged, 
were notorious schismatics, heretics, and blasphemers, 
and a scandal to all Christendom by their obstinacy; 
that they were, therefore, deprived of all dignity, and 
separated from the church; and that no Christian 
might in future honour them on pain of excommuni¬ 
cation. This important object of the assembly having 
been obtained, the cardinals who were present in Pisa 
proceeded to the election of a pope; and, after ten days’ 
close deliberation, their choice fell on Peter of Candia, 
a man of excellent character and ability, and who had 
reached this high eminence in the church from the low 
condition of a poor, fatherless, beggar boy. 

The new pontiff assumed the title of Alexander V., 
14H ' and, with some few exceptions, was universally ac¬ 
knowledged as the only legitimate head of the church. 
But one of the first acts qf his reign embroiled him 
with die clergy. Anxious to advance the influence of 
the Franciscan order, to which he had belonged, he 
issued a bull which enabled its members to administer . 
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the sacramente in parishes without the consent of their 
respective pastors. The king and the university firmly 
resisted this dangerous innovation; and John XXIII., 
who succeeded to the throne shortly after its introduc¬ 
tion, hesitated not to annul all the privileges which had 
been granted by his predecessor to the obnoxious men¬ 
dicants. It was speedily discovered, however, that he 
had no claim either to gratitude or respect for this 
measure. He was haughty and avaricious, resolved on 
the attainment of power at the sacrifice of every thing 
beside, and prepared to espouse any principle or party 
which might tend to advance his interests. He entered 
Rome in triumph, was recognised as sovereign and 
universal pontiff; and had he acted with prudence, the 
Christian world might have recovered its tranquillity, 
and religion its proper influence on men’s hearts. But 
his vices made him hated by his people; and his bad 
policy humbled him before his chief enemy, Ladislaus, 
king of Naples. That prince entered Rome in the 
month of June, 1413; and the fury with which his 
troops ravaged every quarter of the venerable city, re¬ 
duced it to the lowest state of affliction and desolation it 
had ever yet experienced. In this calamitous condition, 
the pontiff, who fled for safety to Bologna, appealed 
for help to the emperor Sigismond; and that monarch 
was induced, at. the entreaties of a vast portion of the 
church, to agree to the holding of a council in the 
city of Constance.* This was far from meeting the 
wishes of the pontiff, who trembled at the idea of being 
obliged to attend the assembly in a place not devoted tc 
his interests. But it was now impossible for him to 
retreat; and, at the instance of Sigismond, he issued the 
necqssary bull for the convocation of the rulers of the 
church at Constance in the month of November. On 
the 5th of that month, John, accompanied by a nu¬ 
merous body of cardinals and bishops, opened the as¬ 
sembly, with all the pomp which the occasion seemed 
to demand, in the cathedral of the city. It was not, 

* Dupin. Fleury. 
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however, till the following month that the emperor, 
the various princes of Germany, the ambassadors from 
England and France, arrived, and took their seats with 
the clergy. Above 100,000 persons, it is said, were 
now assembled at Constance; and the whole Christian 
world awaited with anxiety the decisions of the coun¬ 
cil. In the month of February, deputies arrived from 
both the deposed popes ; and the emperor and his col¬ 
leagues then began the important consideration of the 
charges which were brought in great number against 
John himself. The conclusion to which they came was, 
that he must either be at once deposed, or desired to abdi¬ 
cate the throne by a conjoint act with his predecessors. 
After some resistance and prevarication, John openly 
declared his willingness to resign, if his resignation 
could restore peace to the church, and this declaration 
he confirmed with a solemn oath. The members of 
the council expressed themselves satisfied with this as¬ 
surance, and were loud in their praise of the pontiff’s 
noble sacrifice of himself to the necessities of the times: 
but they did not cease to discuss the question of ilis 
guilt: and it having been proposed to proceed imme¬ 
diately to the election of a new pope, John formed the 
determination of securing his safety by flight. This 
measure, notwithstanding the watchfulness of the em¬ 
peror, he succeeded in accomplishing; and the council 
had to pursue a long and difficult, series of deliberations, 
before it could determine on the proceedings which it 
would now be lawful, or expedient, for it to pursue.* 

One of the first objects which re-engaged its attention 
on resuming the business of the assembly, and in its 
seventh session, was the supposed heresy of the cele¬ 
brated John Huss, tile proceedings on which were, above 
all others, the most important to the general interests 
of the Christian church. 

While the first dawn of reformation was strug¬ 
gling in England with the darkness which it was the 
interest of its corrupt clergy to perpetuate, truth had 

• Fleury. Dupin. 
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begun the same struggle in Bohemia, and was subjected 
to the same opposition. The works of Wicklifte had 
already for some time past been circulated through that 
country, having been carried thither by some of the fol¬ 
lowers of queen Anne, the wife of Richard II., and 
sister of Wenceslaus king of Bohemia, a princess of the 
most amiable character, and earnestly attached to the 
reformed opinions. It is probable, however, that the 
productions of the English reformer would have long 
remained unnoticed, had it not been for their pro¬ 
videntially attracting the attention of the celebrated 
John Iluss, a man of great learning and eloquence, and 
confessor to the consort of Wenceslaus. Before making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the nature of Wick- 
liffe’s sentiments, he regarded his works with the pre¬ 
judice common to his age and order: but on examining 
them more narrowly, his aversion gradually gave way 
to respect ; and as he continued to study them, he be¬ 
came every day more firmly convinced that they were 
worthy of the most profound respect.* 

The change produced in his opinions by this study 
of Wickliffe’s writings was speedily apparent in his 
preaching; add in the various struggles in which h 
was engaged in the University of Prague, and with his 
fellow ministers, he never ceased to insist on the necessity 
of a reformation, both of doctrine and discipline, and on 
the general excellence of the English reformer’s prin¬ 
ciples. For some years he continued to publish these 
opinions without incurring any material danger ; but in 
1410, the writings of Wickliffe were condemned to the 
flames, by the archbishop of Prague; and about the 
same time a sentence of excommunication was passed 
against Huss at Rome. Notwithstanding this, he 
continued to preach as before, nor did he cease to pro¬ 
pagate the truth from his pulpit, till, prohibited from 
any further exercise of his ministry, he was summoned 
to appear before the council assembled at Constance. 

* Historia ct Monument* Johan. Hus. et Hieronymi Pragensis. Nu¬ 
remberg, 1775. vol. i. p. 1(7. 
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Huss readily obeyed the mandate which summoned 
him to this assembly, and he was accompanied thither by 
John de Chlum, a nobleman of high rank and consider¬ 
able influence, who had long admired the virtues of the 
reformer, and remained to the last his unshaken friend. 
On the day after his arrival, he informed the pope of his 
presence, and received a promise of protection against 
injustice.* Instead, however, of being permitted, as he 
appears to have expected would be the case, to expound 
his sentiments publicly from the pulpit, he was at once 
accused of heresy by Paletz, a professor of divinity in 
the University of Prague, and Causis, one of the parochial 
clergy of that city. Almost immediately after this he 
was ordered to appear before the popef; and proceeding 
to the pontifical palace in obedience to this summons, 
was thrown into close confinement, from which neither 
the remonstrances of his friend John de Chlum, nor his 
own appeal to the justice of his accusers, availed to 
liberate him. His first place of confinement was the 
chantry-house of the church, where he was kept eight 
days, at the end of which time he was removed to the 
prison pertaining to the convent of preaching friars. 
There the closeness of his restraint, and ftie labour and 
anxiety he had lately undergone, united to throw him 
into a dangerous illness. The exertions of his friends in 
the mean time met with no better success than their first 
application for his release. The emperor Sigismond, 
who had granted him a safe-conduct, replied to their 
remonstrances by sending orders to his ambassadors to 
procure his immediate liberation, and to set him free by 
force if they could do it by no other means. But mea- 

* The words of the pope were, “ Etiamsi Johannes Hus fratrem sibi ger- 
manum occidisset, tamen se nullo mode commlssurum, quantum in ipso 
esset, ut aliqua ei fieret injuria, quam diu Constants esset.”— Hist, et 
Monument a, vol. i. p. 5. 

+ To the messengers who conveyed the commands of the pontiff, Huss 
observed, “ I have not come hither to defend myself apart, before the pope 
and the cardinals, which I have never wished to do, hut in the universal 
congregation of the synod, where I will defend myself, as fiod shall help 
me, and answer without doubt or concealment whatever I am asked. But 
notwithstanding 1 do not refuse, whenever it is required, to appear before 
the cardinals. And though 1 be evil entreated of them, I shall continue to 
trust in the Lord Jesus, that I shall rather die for his glorv than depy the 
truth which I have derived from the sacred Scriptures.”— Jb. 
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sures were effectually taken by his enemies to counteract 
these orders, and Sigismund was shortly after persuaded 
to sacrifice every principle of manly honour to the fear 
of offending the church. 

To carry on "the prosecution of Huss with proper 
formality, the patriarch of Constantinople and two 
bishops were nominated as commissioners to enquire into 
his heresy, and examine witnesses on the subject. 
It was while these persons were busily engaged in the 
business, that the council itself had come to the deter¬ 
mination of deposing the rival popes ; and John XXIII., 
who had opened it as the supreme head of the church, 
was in consequence obliged to flee precipitately from 
Constance, and take refuge in Schaffhausen. This 
circumstance rendered it necessary to transfer Huss to 
the care of a new keeper; and the bishop of Constance 
was charged with the office of guarding against his 
escape. This, it appears, he did with unnecessary 
severity, in the fortress of Gottleben; and it is a remark¬ 
able circumstance, that the deposed pope was himself, in 
a short time, brought to the same prison. 

In the month of April, 1415, the cardinals of Cam- 
bray and Saint Mark, together witli the bishop of Dol 
and the abbot of Cisteaux, were directed to complete the 
process against Huss, and at the same time draw up a 
formal condemnation of the doetrines of Wickliffe. This 
had already been done more than once; and certainly, 
if few things can exceed the wickedness of punishing 
men for their opinions, nothing can possibly exceed 
the folly of attempts to disprove doctrines by this au¬ 
thoritative mode of judging them. The sentiments of 
Wickliffe, however, were exhibited under a certain 
number of propositions, and then formally condemned. 
After this ceremony had been gone through, the council 
found itself at liberty, and perhaps thought itself in a 
more favourable condition, to prosecute its intentions 
with regard to Huss. He was, therefore, brought from 
Gottleben, and placed (heavily chained) in the Fran¬ 
ciscan monastery. On the 5th of June he was called 
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before the assembly, in order to be examined ; but he 
had no sooner begun to read the propositions contained 
in his works, than the court was thrown into confusion 
by the clamorous exclamations of the more bigoted of 
its members, and the enquiry was consequently postponed 
till the 7th of the month. 

At the renewal of the examination, which was carried 
on in the presence of the emperor, Huss was accused of 
having testified his approbation of Wickliffe’s doctrine 
respecting the sacrament; but this he denied having 
done *: he, however, acknowledged that he considered the 
archbishop of Prague had acted erroneously in con¬ 
demning the reformer’s works without bringing any 
argument from Scripture to prove that what they con¬ 
tained was erroneous, and that he had indeed said what 
he was accused of saying, that is, that he wished his 
soul were in the same place as Wickliffe's. The ex¬ 
amination, which was continued for some time, ended 
with his being sent back to his dungeon loaded with 
chains as before. The next day he was again brought 
before his judges, and the trial was recommenced by the 
reading of thirty-nine propositions, said to have been 
drawn from his writings. On each of these he was 
allowed to make what observations he chose; and when 
pressed by the emperor and several of the prelates to 
recant, he requested another audience, when, if he could 
not prove his opinions to be founded on truth and right 
reason, he promised to submit himself to the judgment of 
the church. He was, therefore, again sent to his dungeon, 
and the following day, a paper containing a form of re¬ 
cantation was presented to him, with a request that he 
would sign it. But neither persuasion, nor the prospect 
of the dangers which threatened him, could induce him 
to unsay aught that he had uttered; and he constantly 
declared, that he would retract nothing, unless it could 
be proved false by the authority of Scripture. 

Having at length exhausted all their arts in the vain 
attempt to draw Huss into a denial of his principles, 

* See Hist, et Monumenta. 
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the council next ordered his books to be publicly burnt, 
and soon after sent another deputation to discover if 
this had had any effect on his resolution, and once 
more to urge upon him the policy of recanting. But 
this effort was as fruitless as those before made: he an¬ 
swered the questions put to him by presenting a paper 
containing a declaration of his opinions in almost the 
same terms as those he had formerly used; and when, 
five days after, the emperor sent four bishops and two 
noblemen, to enquire if any change had taken place in 
his resolution, he replied, that he adhered to the declar¬ 
ation he had already delivered. 

This was the last attempt made on the firmness of 
Huss. The next day he was led before the tribunal of 
the council, and the proceedings were commenced by a 
sermon from the bishop of Lodi, who chose for his text 

Romans vi. verse 6_“ That the body of sin might be 

destroyed," which words, he, either with wilful absurdity 
or gross ignorance, perverted into an apology for the 
burning of those who disbelieved the doctrines professed 
by himself and his church. When this discourse was 
finished, the proctor demanded that the process against 
the prisoner should be brought to a close. The heads 
of Wickliff'e's doctrines were then again read and con¬ 
demned ; after which the same formalities were gone 
through with those of Huss. He earnestly requested 
permission to explain or defend the several propositions 
separately as they were read, but this was denied him ; 
and finding that any appeal to justice upon earth was 
useless, he called upon Jesus Christ as witness to his 
innocence. This was instantly made a cause of fresh 
accusation ; and, lifting his hands towards Heaven, he 
exclaimed, “ Behold, most gracious Saviour, how the 
council condemns as an error what thou hast prescribed 
and practised! for, when overborne by enemies, thou 
didst commit thy cause to God thy Father, leaving us this 
example, — that when we are oppressed we may have 
recourse to the judgment of God. Yes! I have main¬ 
tained, and do still maintain, that an appeal made to 
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Jesus Christ is most just and right, because he can 
neither be corrupted by bribes, nor be deceived by false 
witnesses, nor be over-reached by any artifices. 1 came 
voluntarily to this council under the public faith of the 
emperor here present." As he uttered the last words, 
he fixed his eyes, it is said, earnestly on the emperor, 
who acknowledged how keenly he felt the rebuke, by 
blushing deeply at this allusion to his shameful perfidy 
or weakness. • 

The trial, if so his examinations may be called, being 
at length brought to a close, the bishop of Concordia 
read two sentences; the former of which condemned his 
works, which were numerous and highly popular, to the 
flames. The latter was couched in terms which pur¬ 
ported that the council, having the fear of God before its 
eyes, declared John Huss to be a manifest heretic; that 
his errors had been long since condemned by the church ; 
that he had taught and preached many scandalous, 
perilous, and seditious doctrines; that he had perverted 
the people of Bohemia ; that, in consequence of these 
errors, he deserved to be degraded from the sacerdotal 
and all other orders ; and that, therefore, the council 
directed the archbishop of Milan, and six bishops, to 
execute this sentence of degradation, according to the 
form prescribed by law ; after which degradation the 
church of God would no further concern itself with 
him, but deliver him over to the judgment of the 
secular power. 

Every means were taken, at the punishment of a 
heretic, to impress the minds of those who witnessed it 
with an idea of his utter fall and hopeless abandonment 
to destruction. It has ever been a favourite maxim 
with the church of Home, that ipen may be taught both 
to think and to feel aright by constant appeals to their 
external senses; and this principle has taught it, not 
only to adorn its places of public worship with the 
richest productions of art, but to plan its autos da fe 
with as much regard to scenic effect as the pageants of 
a jubilee. Had it not been for this, it would, doubtless. 
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hare despatched its opponents in a more summary 
manner, and John Huss would have been at once re¬ 
signed to the executioner; But, instead of being con¬ 
tented with having secured his speedy destruction, the 
members of the council amused themselves, and a con¬ 
course of spectators, vaith a ceremony as senseless as it 
was unnecessary. The bishop, who had been charged 
with executing the sentence of degradation, first ordered 
him to clothe himself with his priestly garments, and 
take a chalice in his hand; which having done, they 
exhorted him to retract his errors. The answer he 
gave was similar to those he had returned to persuasions 
of the same kind before his condemnation; and the 
bishops, proceeding with the ceremony, took the chalice 
from him, at the same time prohouncing him accursed. 
They next stripped him of his priestly garments, and 
cut his hair in the form of a cross, to destroy all appear¬ 
ance of its ever having had that of a crown. \Vhen 
they had done this, they placed a tall paper mitre upon his 
head, in the shape of a pyramid, and on which three 
devils were painted, together with the word “ Ileresi- 
arch.” This being done, he was pronounced a layman, 
and was immediately delivered to the secular power to 
be put to death. 

That which increases so greatly the absurdity of this 
solemn farce—sufficiently ridiculous in itself—is, the 
fact, that the church of Rome professes to regard the 
ordination of its clergy as a sacrament; and, surely, if 
marriage be considered as indissoluble, because the nup¬ 
tial ceremony is ranked among the sacraments, he who 
is once a priest must be always a priest; and, if pu¬ 
nished, must be punished as a priest, and not as a lay¬ 
man — the stripping him of his garments being surely 
of little avail to nullify a solemn sacrament. The 
ceremony, however, being completed, and the reformer 
placed in the hands of the magistrate, he was led, with¬ 
out delay, to the place of execution. In conducting 
him thither, the officers who had charge of his person 
took him past the episcopal palace, in order that he 

von. it. z 
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might see the burning of his books, which had just 
been placed on the fire: but this made little impression 
on his mind; he was well aware that the seeds of truth 
had already taken root in the hearts of many; and that, 
even were it in the power of liis enemies to consume 
every work which either he of any other advocate of 
religious freedom had produced, the cause must still 
prevail, and be finally successful. As he walked along, 
he continued to exhort the people, to assure them 
that he was unjustly condemned on the charge of 
heresy, of which he was not guilty, and to sing psalms; 
calling, from time to time, on Jesus Christ, to bear 
testimony to his innocence, and the purity of his inten¬ 
tions. Even the multitude was moved at the resignation 
and cheerful devotion which beamed in his countenance, 
and characterised all the sentiments of the martyr; and, 
when he knelt down on approaching the stake, and 
prayed aloud, with the fervent faith of a man about to 
die for his religion, some of the persons near him ex¬ 
claimed, “ What this man has done before, we know not; 
but we hear him now offer up most excellent prayers 
to God.” 

All being ready for his execution, he expressed a wish 
again to address the people, but this was denied him ; 
and the elector palatine, to whom the emperor had com¬ 
mitted him, ordered the officers immediately to do their 
duty. Huss was then placed on a scaffold prepared for 
the purpose, with his face turned towards the east; and 
the wood being piled around him, he was once more 
asked if he would retract his errors. “ No," he replied ; 
“ what I have written and taught, I wrote and taught 
to rescue souls from the power of the devil, and to de¬ 
liver them from the tyranny of sin; and I do gladly 
seal what 1 have so written and taught with my blood ! ” 
These words were no sooner uttered, than the fire was 
lit, and a strong wind blowing the flames in the martyr's 
face, his labours and his sufferings were at once termin¬ 
ated. The ashes found beneath the pile after his exe¬ 
cution were carefully collected and thrown into the Rhine, 
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from the fear that his followers might gather them 
together anil preserve them as relics. Jiut though de¬ 
prived of this consolation, they could not be prevented 
from scraping the ground upon which he suffered, think¬ 
ing it might still retain some of his precious dust; and 
it is commonly asserted, that the earth which they thus 
collected was carried to Prague, and long preserved there 
as an invaluable treasure. 

This tragedy was the prelude to another, equally de¬ 
monstrative of that wicked and tyrannical spirit which 
leads men to exercise a lordship against each other, and is 
as abhorrent to natural reason as to natural right. Among 
the numerous followers of IIuss was the virtuous and 
highly accomplished Jerome of Prague. He had studied 
in England, and, having there imbibed the reformed doc¬ 
trines, became, on his return to Bohemia, one of the most 
strenuqps promoters of their diffusion among his coun¬ 
trymen. The danger which IIuss was found to be in, 
soon after his arrival at Constance, induced him to set 
out for that city himself, according to a promise he 
had given the martyr, that, if he heard of his being in 
any trouble, he would instantly repair to his assistance. 
On his arrival at Constance, he discovered, not only that 
his friend was in imminent peril, but that his own pro¬ 
ceedings had come under the scrutiny of the council. 
Finding this to he the case, he quietly retreated to 
Uberlingen, and thence wrote to Sigismund, desiring a 
safe-conduct. The only answer he received was, that a 
safe-conduct would he given him to come, but not to 
return. As this was, in fact, an open declaration of the 
fate which awaited him, he published a protest, in 
which he declared his wish to justify himself from the 
charges against him, and again demanded a safe-conduct 
for that purpose. No notice being taken of this appeal, 
he set out on his return to Bohemia, hut was arrested at 
Ilirsaw, and conveyed to Constance in chains. 

No pains were spared to persuade Jerome to recant ; 
and he was as often examined and remanded as IIuss. 
In the interval of these examinations he was subjected 
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to the most dreadful privations; and was at one time 
tied to a post, with his hands chained to his neck, for 
ten days ; bread and water being his only nourishment. 
After the death of his friend, he was pressed more 
earnestly than ever to retract his sentiments, the threat¬ 
ening aspect of the Bohemian nobles half terrifying the 
council from proceeding any farther in its violent mea¬ 
sures. Whether this induced his examiners to favour 
him in the manner of putting their questions, or whe¬ 
ther the natural dread of suffering was at this time too 
strong for his fortitude, admit of being doubted; 
but, in his examination on the 23rd of September, 
1415, he was persuaded publicly to anathematise the 
opinions of Wickliffe and Iluss. In doing this, he de¬ 
clared, that he had discovered doctrines in the writings 
of the latter, which he formerly thought jiad been falsely 
ascribed to his pen ; and he swore by the IIoly^Trinity 
and the Evangelists, that he would continue in the truth 
of the catholic church, but that if he should ever hold any 
other sentiments he would submit himself to the severity 
of the canons, and to eternal punishment. It was natu¬ 
rally expected by his commissaries, the cardinals of 
Cambrai, Ursine, Aquilea, and Florence, that he would 
now be immediately set at liberty ; but, contrary to 
their hopes, he was remanded to prison ; and on their 
renewing their request that he might be liberated, they 
were accused of having been bribed by the Bohemians. 
Not willing to endure the odium of such a suspicion, 
they resigned their office; and Jerome was kept in 
prison till the 27th of April, 14lfi, when he was again 
brought into court, and examined by new commis¬ 
sioners, appointed for that purpose. In order to prevent 
his escaping by having recourse to any prevarication 
in his answers, he was directed to reply to the questions 
put to him by a simple Yes, or No. Another method, 
however, was pursued in his examination three days 
after. lie was then permitted to enter into a full de¬ 
claration of his sentiments; and, as was probably sus¬ 
pected, he openly declared, that he heartily repented of 
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liis former weakness, and that he was resolved to 
adhere to the doctrines of Wickliff'e and Huss to the 
last moment of his existence. At the conclusion of his 
address, which was of considerable length, he was led 
back to prison ; and, on the 30th of May, was brought 
before the council to receive its final judgment. As 
was the case when the court proceeded to condemn his 
martyred countryman, the business of the day was com¬ 
menced with a sermon. In this discourse, which was 
preached by the bishop of Lodi, care was taken to 
prove that the errors of the prisoner and his late con¬ 
federate had produced the most alarming evils in Bohe¬ 
mia ; and that the council had conducted the present 
trial with the greatest gentleness and moderation. At 
the conclusion of the sermon, Jerome addressed the 
court at some length, and with a degree of freedom 
which filled his judges with astonishment. When he 
had finished speaking, he was once more desired to re¬ 
cant ; but, persevering in his heresy, as it was termed, 
the patriarch of.Constantinople read his sentence, which 
was thus framed— “ Jesus Christ, our Saviour, the 
true vine, of which the Father is the husbandman, in¬ 
structing his disciples and the rest of the faithful, said 
to them, ‘ If any one abide not in me, he shall be cast 
forth as a corrupt branch and be burned.’ The council, 
following the doctrine of this Sovereign Teacher, and 
executing his precepts, according to the design of its 
formation, which was to extinguish heresies, has pro¬ 
ceeded against Jerome of Prague, master of arts, and a 
layman, because it is apparent, by the process instituted 
against him, that he has held, affirmed, and taught, 
certain articles, of which, some are erroneous and he¬ 
retical, others blasphemous, others scandalous, others 
seditious ; and which were a long time past preached 
and taught by Wickliffe and others. The said Jerome 
had approved the true Catholic and apostolic faith 
in the same council, and had signed his abjuration 
and his profession of faith; declaring at the same time 
his readiness to undergo any kind of punishment, if 
z 3 
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he did any thing contrary to his present profession. 
But notwithstanding this, he has returned like a dog 
to his vomit, in order that he might vomit forth the 
poison which he hid in his breast in the presence of the 
whole council, which accorded him a public audience, 
and in which he l)as said and affirmed, that he subscribed 
unjustly to the sentence against Wickliffe and John 
Iiuss ; and that, in approving that judgment, he had lied 
and sinned against his conscience ; testifying also, that 
lie had never seen or read any thing erroneous in the 
said works of Wickliffe and John Huss, which he had 
studied with much care and attention : whereas, it is 
certain that there are many errors and heresies in their 
books. The said Jerome has nevertheless protested, that 
he holds and believes the opinion of the church touching 
the sacrament of the altar, and the transubstantiation of 
the bread into the body of Jesus Christ; and that he 
gives more faith to Saint Augustine, and the other doc¬ 
tors of the church, on this article, than to Wickliffe and 
John Huss. But as it is, on the other hand, certain that 
the said Jerome supports the errors of those two heretics, 
and that he is their follower and partisan, the council, 
for that reason, regarding him as a corrupt branch, 
withered and detached from the vine, declares him to be 
an excommunicated and anathematised heretic, and as 
such regards him." 

No one venturing, or feeling any inclination, to resist 
the passing of this sentence against the prisoner, it was 
formally pronounced, and he was immediately after de¬ 
livered over to the secular magistrate. His execution, 
however, was put off for two days, to allow him time to 
prepare for death. During this interval, he was earnestly 
persuaded by the cardinal of Florence and others to re¬ 
cant ; but he returned the same answer to their entreaties 
as before, and was accordingly led to the stake. On 
his way to it, he repeated the apostles’ creed with a 
loud, firm voice, and sang the litanies, and a hymn to' 
the Virgin. When he arrived at the spot on which he 
was to suffer, he began to pray, and continued doing so 
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till tlie executioners interrupted him, in order to bind 
him to the stake. Seeing the wood heape<,l around him, 
he a second time repeated the creed; and when the officer 
who had the charge of lighting the pile went behind 
him to do it, he exclaimed, “ Come hither, and kindle 
it before my eyes; for had I been afraid of it, 1 had 
not come hither, having had so many opportunities to 
escape.” For some time after the wood had taken fire, 
he was heard singing a hymn; and the last words he 
uttered were, “ Hanc atiimam in fiammis aff'ero, Christo, 
tibi— “ I deliver this soul to thee, O Christ, in the 
flames.” * 

The firmness with which both IIuss and Jerome 
suffered excited the wonder of all, and the admiration 
of many. iKneas Sylvius says, “ that they went to the 
stake as to a banquet; that not a word fell from them 
which discovered the slightest fear, and that they sang 
hymns, to the last gasp, without ceasing.” Hut the most 
explicit testimony to the heroic conduct of Jerome is 
that borne by the celebrated Florentine, 1’oggio I5rac- 
ciolini, who happened to be at Constance, in his official 
capacity as one of the apostolic secretaries, during the 
trial. In one of his letters to Aretino, he gives a full 
description of the manner in which the examinations 
were carried on, and speaks in the warmest terms of 
the eloquence of the martyr. “ I confess,” he says, “ I 
never knew the art of speaking carried so near the model 
of ancient oratory. It was astonishing to hear in what 
forcible and fluent language, and with what closeness 
of reasoning he answered his adversaries; while the 
gracefulness of his manner, the dignity of his action, 
and the firmness and constancy of his whole behaviour, 
were equally admirable. It grieved me exceedingly to 
see so great a man labouring under an accusation so 
dreadful; whether justly or not, God knows; for my 
own part, I make no enquiry into the merits of the 
case, but submit my judgment to that of those who 

* Narratio Historica de Condemn, et Supplic. Hist, et Monument, 
vol ii. p. alii. 

z 4 
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are better acquainted with the subject.The as¬ 

sembly was very unruly and indecent; but he answered 
the questions put to him with astonishing acuteness, and 
repelled every stroke directed against him. Nothing 
escaped him; and his whole behaviour was indicative of 

magnanimity and piety.It was impossible to hear 

his pathetic harangue without emotion. Every ear was 
charmed, and every heart moved. Throughout the 
whole address he evinced the most wonderfuL powers of 
memory. He had been confined almost a year in a dun¬ 
geon, and he complained of the severity of the treatment 
he had undergone, but with the feelings of a great and 
good man. in the miserable cell to which he had been 
doomed he was allowed neither books nor paper; but, 
notwithstanding this, and though his mind was neces¬ 
sarily oppressed with constant anxiety, he was no more 
at a loss for proper authorities and quotations than as if 
he had passed the intermediate time at leisure, and in 
his own study. Firm and intrepid, he stood before the 
council, seeming not only to contemplate death w'ith a 
collected mind, but to desire it. The greatest character 
in ancient story could not have evinced a nobler forti¬ 
tude ; and, if there be any justice in history, his name 
will be handed down with honour to the latest posterity. 
I call him a wonderful man, and I think, without ex¬ 
aggeration ; for I was an eye-witness of his whole be¬ 
haviour, and have not said half so much on the subject 
as 1 might have said." 

If such were the feelings with which a stranger wit¬ 
nessed these proceedings, and one whose private opinions 
and situation were so little likely to prejutlice him in 
favour of the martyr, we may easily conceive with what 
indignation they were contemplated by his friends and 
countrymen. Both lluss and Jerome were regarded 
by a numerous party in Bohemia as worthy of the 
highest veneration for their piety, and for the enlightened 
liberality of their sentiments. The death of the former, 
therefore, was no sooner made known at Prague, than 
the most violent excitement prevailed through all ranks 
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of society; and, to add to the rage experienced at the 
base murder of a man so great and excellent in his pro¬ 
fession, the popular voice was loud in execrating the 
shameful violation of public faith which had, in fact, 
been committed against the whole nation. A Bohemian 
had been put to death without being convicted of any 
crime, but that which every man, who used his reason 
and obeyed his conscience, was every day in danger of 
committing; and he had been put to death in defiance 
of an assurance given to himself and his country, that 
no violence should be done him. The honour of the 
nation was thus deeply involved in the quarrel ; and 
both the king and the nobles of Bohemia earnestly de¬ 
sired to avenge the death of IIuss, by inflicting a severe 
chastisement upon Sigismund and his confederates. The 
sentiments expressed in the remonstrance of the lords, 
who assembled to address the emperor on the subject, 
teem with the praises of Huss, and angry expostulation. 
“ We protest,” said these pious and high-minded men, 
“ with the heart as well as with the lips, that John 
IIuss was a man very honest, just, and orthodox; that 
for many years he conversed among us with godly and 
blameless manners; that, during all those years, he ex¬ 
plained to us and to our people the gospel and the books 
of the Old and New Testaments, according to the expo¬ 
sition of holy doctors approved by the church; and that 
he has left writings behind him, in which he constantly 
expresses his abhorrence of heresy. lie taught us, in¬ 
deed, to detest whatever is heretical; constantly ex¬ 
horted us to the practice of peace and charity, and gave 
us an example of these virtues in his own life. After 
all the enquiries we have instituted, we can find no 
blame attached to the life or doctrine of the said John 
Huss, but, on the contrary, behold in him whatever is 
pious, laudable, and becoming a true pastor. But, ye 
have not only disgraced us by his condemnation, but 
have also cruelly imprisoned, and, perhaps, already put 
to death, Jerome of Prague, a man of most profound 
learning and copious eloquence. Him also ye have con- 
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demned unconvicted ; but, notwithstanding all that has 
passed, we are resolved to sacrifice our lives in defence 
of the gospel of Christ, and of his faithful ministers.” 

Shortly after the execution of Jerome, the same nobles, 
who thus solemnly protested against the injustice of his 
martyrdom and that of IIuss, appeared in the field, with 
the famous John de Trocznow, or Zisca, at their head, 
and followed by an army of 40,000 of their countrymen, 
all resolved upon breaking the fetters in which they had 
been so long held by a corrupt church. For thirteen 
years, Bohemia was the scene of constant confusion: its 
people were at length rewarded by a complete triumph 
over their enemies, and, had they preserved unity among 
themselves, they might have established a church in their 
country as distinguished as any in later years for the 
purity of its doctrines. But, unfortunately, the imme¬ 
diate followers of Huss were not determined in their 
principles, and vacillated between reforming the church 
itself, and contending for some partial change in the 
performance of its rites. Two parties were conse¬ 
quently formed; one only desiring that the cup in the 
administration of the sacrament might be given to the 
laity as well as to the clergy ; and who, therefore, re¬ 
ceived the name of “ Calixtines the other, called “ Ta- 
borites,” from a mountain on which they met, strug¬ 
gling for the general diffusion of the doctrines and 
sentiments of Huss in all their bearings. Tl)e war 
against the common enemy was concluded by the Calix¬ 
tines obtaining the object for which they contended. 
No sooner, however, were they thus satisfied, than they 
forsook their brethren, and joined with their adversa¬ 
ries in subjecting them to every species of annoyance 
on account of their unshaken adherence to the principles 
for which they originally contended. The Taborites, or 
Orplielines, as some of them were called, obtained little 
advantage, therefore, from the agreement entered into 
between the Romanists and the Calixtines ; and these 
true followers of Huss at last found it necessary to 
abandon their homes to preserve their religious inde- 
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pendence. Under the venerable name of the United 
Brethren, they repaired, in the year 1457, to Lititz, a 
district on the confines of Silesia and Moravia ; where 
they founded a church, destined to flourish for many 
ages, and well calculated for an example to prouder 
establishments. 

The history of the Hussites, under their new ap¬ 
pellation of United Brethren, or Moravians, cannot he 
here pursued ; but the preceding sketch of events 
which occurred anterior to the Reformation, is sufficient 
to show' the state of popular feeling] in many parts of 
Europe, previous to that great revolution in the Chris¬ 
tian church : it will also serve to prove the flagrant 
wickedness of which the members of any religious body 
are guilty in allowing a persecuting spirit ever to com¬ 
mence its demoralising work upon their minds. It was, 
at first, with douht anil fear that even the banded hier¬ 
archy of Rome, assembled in full council, ventured to 
condemn a single individual to death ; but in the course 
of a few years, such was the progress which the prin¬ 
ciples of persecution made throughout the church, that 
almost every bishop in Christendom lifted up his voice 
and hand in their defence, and the guilt of heresy in¬ 
stead of requiring, as at first seemed necessary, patient 
and very lengthened examinations to he brought home 
to the accused, was punished with as much coolness 
and profligate haste as an offence against military disci¬ 
pline by a court martial. If, indeed, it be once allowed 
or believed, that any individual, or set of individuals, 
may lawfully inflict punishment on those who dispute 
the truth of their opinions, a two-edged sword is put into 
the hands of the fiercest enemies of humanity, — pride 
and ambition. Every man in power will think himself 
entitled to resent any contradiction of his sentiments by 
whatever instruments of punishment or oppression may 
lie within his reach. To doubt the infallibility of their 
reasoning is, with some people, a sufficient provocative to 
violence, because it offends their pride ; with others, it 
is a crime, because it tends to interrupt the course of 
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their ambition. Let the rulers of a church, therefore, 
be once suffered to believe that they may use any other 
arms in their defence, but those furnished by right 
reason, and those which she draws from the Scriptures, 
and they will speedily break down every barrier that can 
be opposed to inhumanity of the worst description: 
beginning as persecutors out of zeal for the honour of 
their church, they will next become persecutors to sup¬ 
port the dignity of their order ; and, having familiarised 
themselves to this stage of their course, every member of 
the hierarchy will next, as it suits his convenience or 
agrees with his disposition, become a persecutor for 
himself. 

The accusations against the pontiff were carried on 
without intermission while these barbarities were in 
progress against the poor and devout ministers of truth. 
It was not till after many acts had been passed re¬ 
specting the punishment of his guilt that he could be 
induced to give his assent to the justice of the proceed¬ 
ings. Finding, however, that he could gain nothing 
by delay, he was at length induced to return to the 
neighbourhood of Constance, and there, in the presence 
of the deputies of the council, to make the required re¬ 
signation. In the next session, he was pronounced 
deposed before the assembled representatives of Christen¬ 
dom ; and in the forty-first session, the cardinal Odo 
Colonna was elevated to the vacant chair by the title of 
Martin V. The news of his election was received at 
Home with every manifestation of public joy; and the 
eyes of Christians were again gladdened with some 
prospect of peace. To add to the satisfaction experi¬ 
enced on this account, deputies soon after arrived from 
Constantinople, with a message on the part of the Greek 
emperor John Palieologus, purporting that it was the 
desire of himself and his subjects to reunite the two 
divisions of the Christian church in new bonds of amity 
and fellowship. 

It had been decreed in the council of Constance, that 
a similar assembly should be held at the end of five 
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years ; that a third should succeed at the end of seven 
years ; and that, for the future, a general council should 
be regularly summoned every ten years. The synods 
of Basle, of Ferrara, and Florence, followed each other 
in quick succession ; and in these assemblies the most 
important affairs of Christendom were investigated by the 
popes and the representatives of the churches through¬ 
out Europe and the East. Many of the canons and 
regulations which they established formed the ground¬ 
work of improvement, and merit grave consideration 
in the history of the Reformation. But the vices of the 
sovereign pontiffs continued to darken the religious ho¬ 
rizon, notwithstanding the natural bulwark raised against 
them by these and similar meetings. Eugenius IV., the 
successor of Martin, having been deposed in the council 
of Basle, a rival pope was elected by the name of Felix V. 
The schism, however, which thus again threatened the 
church, was healed by the death of Eugenius, the elec¬ 
tion of Nicholas, and the resignation of Felix. Nicholas 
was a man of learning, and fostered with a careful 
hand the few means left for the restoration of peace. 
But the Greek empire had passed its allotted period of 
duration; and Christians of every denomination saw 
with alarm and awe this long-divided but venerable 
and sacred member of the church fall, a last and splen¬ 
did trophy, before the standard of the crescent. To 
this pontiff succeeded Callistus ll.I., who was followed 
by the learned and tolerant Aineas Silvius. This excel¬ 
lent man occupied the throne, as Pius II., from 1458 
to 14(>4. His successors, to the close of the century, 
were Paul II., Sextus IV., Innocent VIII., and Alex¬ 
ander VI., the father of the infamous Ca-sar Borgia, 
and the most abandoned of the worst occupants of the 
papal throne. 

We have now brought our history down to that 
period when the preparations for a great and remark¬ 
able change became evident throughout Europe. The 
detail and examination of the events which tended to 
this approaching revolution may be most profitably 
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given, with the narrative of the revolution itself. The 
state and revival of learning ; the conflicts between the 
monastic orders and the clergy ; the condition of the 
people, struggling at the same time for civil liberty, for 
information on the subjects which intimately concern 
them in all their various degrees and ranks, and for the 
clear and definite sanctions to immortal hope, which a 
pure faith alone can give; —these are the subjects which 
intimately belong to the period immediately preceding 
the Reformation; and they are subjects sacred to care¬ 
ful investigation, and to full, as well as deliberate, state¬ 
ment. They involve principles dear to every friend of 
humanity, to whatever church or party he belongs ; and 
the writer may fairly be charged with folly and pre¬ 
sumption, who could venture to approach near the limits 
of such a theme without having sufficient space to give 
to every circumstance of importance its due place and 
expansion. 


THE END. 



*** The Index to the. “ History of the Christian 
Church ” will he given, with the volume of the. 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia to he published on the of 
April. 
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